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INTRODUCTION 


N JULY, 1928, the editors of the American Journal of Soci- 
| ology published a record of social changes in recent years, par- 
B ticularly in 1927. The success of the venture was attested by 
the demand for the issue and the many expressions of approval. It 
was accordingly decided to publish in May of 1929 a similar record 
for 1928. 

These records, while published annually, are not designed to be 
a yearbook of the conventional type. Most yearbooks are either 
mere collections of facts or symposiums of opinions, set forth with 
a great deal of uniformity and regularity. The method pursued in 
constructing these annual analyses of social change is in the main 
neither a mere presentation of fact nor a group of opinions, but it is 
rather scientific analyses, in which materials are selected, on the 
basis of the judgment of experts in these fields, arranged, classified, 
and such deductions and interpretations drawn therefrom as the 
data warrant. 

The aim is to have a volume of research articles which will at- 
tempt to measure and assess the various social changes that are oc- 
curring. It is not desired to sacrifice this standard in the interest of 
symmetry or uniformity or regularity. Hence, there is variation in 
topics and in treatment. Contributors are all, however, addressing 

themselves to the problem of trying to make a periodic inventory or 
accounting of the various trends of cultural evolution. Therefore, 
researches on social change that help us to know the course of our 
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movements, that aid us to evaluate them, and that point with rea- 
sonable probability the direction in which we are likely to go, are 
welcome. 

Never in the history of the world have there been so many 
changes nor such rapid changes nor such significant changes as are 
occurring in the present century. It seems very probable that these 
changes will continue. Nearly all our so-called modern social prob- 
lems are due to social change. The changes make for a good deal of 
uncertainty. Occasionally eloquent and ambitious statesmen speak 
of guiding social change. But it would seem that knowledge is the 
prerequisite of control, if guidance is ever to be achieved, even in a 
small measure. But prediction in social science is not so sure as in 
some of the natural sciences. Science has not advanced so far in the 
social as in the natural sciences. One of the most satisfactory and 
reliable methods of prediction in the social field now in practice is 
the use of accurate measurement of past trends and their projection 
relatively short distances into the future. Students should find these 
articles useful in measuring these trends of our time. 
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POPULATION 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


ABSTRACT 


There are three types of countries in the world today as regards their popula- 
tion growth. Group A.—These countries have a very rapidly declining birth-rate, 
and although their death-rates are low their rates of natural increase are declining 
and they are rapidly approaching a stationary or decreasing population because of 
the general practice of conception control. Group B.—Birth-rates are coming under 
control in these countries, but rather slowly. Death-rates are declining more rapidly 
than birth-rates, however, so that natural increase is rising or at least is not declining 
to any great extent. Group C.—In these countries both birth-rates and death-rates 
are subject to little voluntary control as yet and the positive checks determine the 
growth of population. Land for expansion.—The land needed for the expansion of 
the peoples now entering upon a period of rapid population growth (practically all 
of those in Group B and some of those in Group C) is practically all being held by 
the peoples in Group A, who no longer have an expanding population to settle these 
lands. One of the most urgent problems of the next few decades is going to be the 
readjustment in land holdings demanded by this shift in the expanding peoples from 
northwestern Europe to eastern and southern Europe and to certain parts of Asia. 


A little more than ten years have now elapsed since the close of 
the World War. They have been momentous years in many re- 
spects, but probably the changes of greatest moment, those which 
will most influence the future history of mankind, are those that 
are taking place in population growth. We can now discern quite 
clearly tendencies about whose existence there was much uncer- 
tainty before the war. And because they can now be seen so dis- 
tinctly we may assess their significance more certainly than we 
have been able to do hitherto. 

In Table I, we have brought together data on births, deaths, 
and natural increase for a number of countries. Our aim here has 
been to present typical data rather than complete data. We are 
interested in pointing out what appear to us to be the most signifi- 
cant tendencies in the population movements of different coun- 
tries rather than in stating with precision the total growth in the 
world or in any given part of it. 

An examination of this table will show that the different coun- 
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TABLE I 


BirtH-Rates, DEATH-RATES, AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE FoR CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 1908-13, 1920-23, 1924, 1925, 1926, AND 1927 


1908-13 1920-23 1924 1925 1926 


23. 
9. 
13. 


21. 
15. 


wo» 


& 


Natural increase 
United States: 


1927 
Australia: 
24.8 2 22.9 22.0 21.7 
Natural increase........| 16.5 14.9 7 13.7 12.6 12.2 
Austria: 
| 14.4 14 14.9 
Natural increase........]........ 5.6 6.7 6.2 4 2.9 
Belgium: 
ers, ae 21.2 20.1 19.8 19 18.2 
Natural increase........ 7.7 7.6 7.1 6.7 5 5.2 
Canada: 
Natural increase........}........] 16.5 14.9 15.2 13 13.5 
England and Wales: 
eer. 22.0 18.8 18.3 17 16.7 
12.2 12.2 12.2 12.3 
Natural increase........| 10.8 9.8 6.6 6.1 6 4.4 
France: 
Ere 20 18.7 18.9 18 18.1 
17 16.9 17.5 | 16.5 
Natural increase........ °.9 2 1.8 1.4 I 1.6 
Germany: 
23 20.2 20.4 19 18.3 
14 12.1 11.8 II 12.0 
Pe Natural increase........] 13.0 9 8.1 8.6 7 6.3 
Netherlands: 
26 25.1 24.3 23 23.1 
II 9.8 9.8 9 10.3 
P| Natural increase........} 15.2 15 15.3 14.5 14 12.8 
New Zealand: 
9.4 9 8.5 
Natural increase........| 17.0 14 11.8 
Sweden: 
a 20 
Natural increase........| 10.4 8 
Switzerland: 
9.5 7 6.3 6.2 
23.2 22.6 21.4 20.6 20.4 
12.3 11.8 11.8 12.1 11.4 
3 Natural increase........ 8.9 10.9 10.8 9.6 8.5 9.0 
Bulgaria: 
Natural increase........| 18.6 18.4 19.0 
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TABLE I—Continued 


1920-23 1924 


Czechoslovakia : 
27. 
17. 
10. 


29 
20. 
9. 
Italy: 
Births 30. 
17. 
12. 


COA AWA 


33: 
21. 
12 


36. 
23. 
13. 


30. 
ar. 
8. 


oan 


33 
27. 


w& OOM 


“3 
8 


tries fall into three main groups: (A) This includes practically 
all of Europe west of a line drawn from Trieste to Danzig, north 
of Italy and Spain, and the countries largely settled by peoples 
emigrating from this area within the last three hundred years. 
(B) This includes Italy, Spain, and the Slavic peoples of Central 
Europe. (C) This group includes Russia, Japan, and India for 
which data are given here and we shall make no great mistake if 
we include with them most of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
South America not included in Group I. 

Briefly stated, the characteristics of these groups from the 
standpoint of their vital statistics are: Group A: Very rapidly 


| 
» 
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1908-13 1925 1926 1927 
25.6 25.0 24.4 23.3 . 
15.2 15.2 15.5 16.0 
10.4 9.8 8.9 7.3 
Hungary: 
26.8 27.7 26.7 25.2 
20.3 16.9 16.5 17.6 # 
6.5 10.8 10.2 7.6 
28.2 27.5 27.2 26.4 
16.6 16.6 16.8 15.5 f 
11.6 10.9 10.4 10.9 ic 
Poland: 
17.9 16.7 17.8 17.4 if 
Natural increase........]........ 16.7 18.5 15.2 14.2 
Roumania: a 
Spain: 
29.9 20.4 29.9 28.6 
19.8 19.7 19.0 18.9 
Natural increase... ..... 9 10.1 9.7 10.9 9.7 
India: 
Natural increase........| 6 6.0 
Japan: 
Natural increase........| 12 12.6 14.6 
Russia: 
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declining birth-rate and death-rate with the former declining more 
rapidly than the latter so that the rate of natural increase is also 
declining. Group B: Evidence that decline in both birth-rates and 
death-rates is under way in certain classes, but that the death-rate 
is declining as rapidly or even more rapidly than the birth-rate 
with the result that the rate of natural increase will probably for 
some time remain as great as now, or even become larger in the 
near future. Group C: Both birth-rates and death-rates are less 
controlled than in either A or B. But in some of these countries, 
e.g., Japan, there is some indication that death-rates are coming 
under control faster than birth-rates. In such of these lands as are 
developing modern industry and sanitation, there is likely to be 
a very rapid increase in numbers during the next few decades. In 
many of these lands, however, both birth-rates and death-rates are 
quite uncontrolled and we may expect either a rapid increase or 
almost a stationary population dependent upon the harshness of 
the “positive” checks to population growth, viz., disease, hunger, 
war, etc. 

For a number of years it has been well known that the birtb- 
rate was declining in Group A. About the beginning of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it became apparent that a de- 
cided change was taking place in the birth-rate in England and 
Wales. The same phenomenon had been observed in France prac- 
tically since the close of the Napoleonic Wars, and in Sweden the 
same movement was apparent as early as 1865, although it has not 
been continuous since that time. Near the end of the nineteenth 
century and in the early years of the twentieth a number of other 
countries showed a decline in their birth-rate, and that this was a 
general movement among the peoples in Group A was quite gen- 
erally recognized before the war. 

Not a great deal of significance was attached to this movement, 
however, because up to that time the death-rate had fallen as fast 
as or even faster than the birth-rate in most countries and the 
growth of population was greater than it had ever been. An ex- 
amination of the rates of natural increase in Table I will show 
that in 1908-13 very few countries in this group had a rate of less 
than ten and that rates of twelve and more were by no means un- 
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common. The population of the Group A countries was expanding 

at an unprecedented rate in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 

tury and in the early years of this century. . 
The war did not introduce any change in the tendencies of 

either the birth-rates or the death-rates in these countries. But it did 

hasten the decline in the birth-rate in most of them, as can be seen 

in Table II. 

TABLE II 


DECLINE OF THE BrrtH-RATE IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 1896-1905 TO 1908-13 
AND ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL BirTH-RATES 1923-27 


Birth-Rate in 


Average Annual) 
1900 as an as an Estimated Actual 
Country Average of the | Average of the| Decline of the) Birth-Rate | Birth-Rate i 


in 1923-27 in 1923-27 


Igoo-IgI0 


57 9.9 


. 21.8 19.5 16.1 18.7 - 

England and Wales. 28.6 24.9 37 19.4 18.3 

33.2 32.4 .08 31.2 27.3 


20 
‘ +.03° 27.7 22.7 


Of the six countries given here France is the only one in which the 
birth-rate is higher today than one would have expected if he had 
estimated it for 1923-27 from data available at the outbreak of A i. 
the war, on the assumption that the downward tendency would > 
continue at the same absolute rate as it had shown from the be- | 
ginning of the century to 1913. Of course, one cannot say that the + 
war was the causal factor in increasing the absolute decline in the 
birth-rate which has taken place in the last fifteen years, but cer- " 
tainly it may be regarded as a turning point of very great signifi- 
cance, 

Furthermore, in the Group A countries engaged in, or greatly 
affected by, the war there was no compensation for the deaths As 
suffered in and the lack of births resulting from the war, such as oi 
is commonly supposed to take place. The average birth-rate for tl 
the years 1920-23, the years of highest birth-rates following the P| 
war, was lower in every case, except in France and Holland, than a 
the average for pre-war years. Not only did this compensation i | 


fail of achievement, but, after this brief period of a fairly high 


| 
German 
Austra 
* Increase. 
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x 
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birth-rate, the decline became more marked than ever in almost all 
of these countries. It became so rapid that it overhauled the death- 
rate and, for the first time since vital statistics became fairly re- 
liable, the rate of natural increase began to decline in practically 
all of these countries.’ The net result of these recent movements 
in Group A countries is that the rate of natural increase is far less 
than it was in 1908-13. In England and Wales in 1927 it was 
only 40.7 per cent of what it was in 1908-13, in Germany only 
48.7 per cent, in Australia only 73.9 per cent, in New Zealand only 
69.1 per cent, in Sweden only 49.0 per cent, and in France, though 
it is a trifle higher, it is so low absolutely that it is negligible. 
Clearly the Group A countries have entered upon a new era in 
their population growth which is worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration. 

Dublin and Lotka have shown that, with the specific birth- 
rates and death-rates of 1920, our own rate of natural increase was 
really only 5.47 instead of 10.99 as the crude rate indicated.’ This 
comes about by reason of the changes which are taking place in 
the age constitution of our population as a consequence of our de- 
clining birth-rate. Since the same sort of change is taking place in 
all the countries in Group A, it may be worth our while to pause 
for a moment to notice the effects of a declining birth-rate upon 
the age constitution. 

In Table III, we have given the proportion of the population 
in certain age groups at different periods for several countries. 
The general tendency of Group A countries is to have fewer chil- 
dren (o—19), fewer reproductive adults (20-39), and more in mid- 
dle life and over (40 and above), as time goes on. For France* and 

*In several countries the birth-rate had declined faster than the death-rate at 
a somewhat earlier period. In France there is clear evidence that this happened at 
about twenty year intervals during the nineteenth century, 1830, 1850, 1870, and 
1890. In this country the marked changes in increase of population shown in the 
censuses of 1870 and 1900 undoubtedly reflect a marked decline in the birth-rate 
without a similar decline in the death-rate. 

*L. I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Natural Increase,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 1925, pp. 305-39. 


* Alfred Sauvy, “La Population francaise jusqu’en 1956,” Journal de la So- 
ciété de Statistique de Paris, December, 1928, pp. 321-27. 
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the United States* in addition to current data, we have estimates 
for a considerable period in the future. They show clearly the inev- 
itable result of the tendencies now at work in all of these Group A 


TABLE III 


SHow1nc AGE Groups In VARIOUS COUNTRIES AT 
DIFFERENT TIMES 


Proportion or ToraL PopuLation in Given AGE 
Groups at Specirrep Dates 


Country and DaTE 


60 and over 


40-59 


England and Wales: 


42.40 32.35 17.85 7.40 
39.89 32.56 19.52 8.04 
43-73 30.28 18.11 7.88 


40.99 28.07 18.98 II.95 


16. 
19. 7. 


7 15. 2 
I 19. .4 


* Estimated. 


countries. It is just because of these changes in the proportions of 
people in the various age groups, approximately one-half of whom | 
are women, that Dublin and Lotka find that the true birth-rate in . 


* Estimated from data prepared by my colleague, P. K. Whelpton, in working 


out his estimates of our future population, American Journal of Sociology, Septem- 
ber, 1928, pp. 253-73. 
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1920 was 20.9 instead of 23.4. It will, of course, still further decline 
as the proportion of women 20-39 becomes still smaller, even 
though every woman on the average bears as many children as at 
present. 

Likewise the death-rate will increase as the proportion of the 
population over forty years of age increases. This statement needs 
little proof, for it is quite obvious that a population like Australia’s 
in 1921, having only 27.3 per cent of its population over forty, will 
have a lower death-rate than France, which had 39.1 per cent of 
its population in this group. It may, however, be worth while to 
give some concrete examples of what these changes in age consti- 
tution means in terms of deaths. 

The death-rates of 1921 for England and Wales show that ap- 
proximately 15,200 children out of each 100,000 born will die 
before they reach twenty years of age. The wastage between birth 
and twenty years is then 15.2 per cent. In the next age group, 20- 
39, the wastage is only 8.3 per cent, in the third group, 40-509, it is 
20.3 per cent, and in the first twenty years of the next group, i.e., 
60-79, it is 69.9 per cent. Between 80 and 100 the wastage is ap- 
proximately 100 per cent. Now it is easy to see that if we apply 
these wastage rates to 1,000,000 people divided into age groups as 
in England and Wales in 1901 and 1921, we shall get quite differ- 
ent results. Up to the eightieth year of age the total wastage would 
be greater in the 1921 population by about 8.7 per cent, owing 
entirely to differences in age constitution. If, instead of comparing 
the population of England and Wales in 1901 and 1921, we were 
to compare the population in England and Wales in 1921 with 
that in France in 1956 or in the United States in 1975, it is evident 
that the wastage would be very much greater in these latter popu- 
lations. 

In adjusting the age groups in the United States to the specific 
birth-rates and death-rates of 1920, i.e., by stabilizing our popula- 
tion with these rates, Dublin and Lotka found that a death-rate of 
15.4 would result. It would be still higher in a population distrib- 
uted as ours is likely to be in 1975, unless in the meantime con- 
siderably greater improvements in health take place than we now 
have reason to anticipate. 


| 
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Even France, in which the stabilization of age groups to a 
low birth-rate has already been largely achieved, will suffer still 
further decline in its birth-rate and rise in its death-rate from fu- 
ture changes. These will not be as great as those that will be ex- 
perienced by most of the other countries in Group A, but they 
will be sufficient to create a considerable deficit in births after 
1935, as M. Alfred Sauvy has shown.’ Indeed, in 1945, with pres- 
ent specific birth-rates and death-rates there will be 102,000 fewer 


TABLE IV 


Snowinc DECLINE IN FECUNDITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 1910-11 TO 1924, 
Atso NuMBER OF CHILDREN SURVIVING THE First 
YEAR oF LIFE PER 1,000 WOMEN 


Livinc Born LecrrimaTe CHILDREN PER 1,000 
Marriep WoMEN AGED 15-45 Inrants Livinc 


To One YEAR oF 
CouNnTRY _ | AGE PER 1,000 
Women 


1924 of Decrease 15-45, 1924-25 
to 1924 


148: —26.6° 7° 
146 —35.6° 71 
141° + §.2 74 
181 —19.9', 76 
160, —14.4 77 
175 —20.4' 72 
239. 109 
250° — 110 
248. 0.0% IIs 


births than deaths in France. This will become somewhat less as 
the small group of females born during the war passes out of the 
more prolific ages, but by 1955 the birth-rate will be 17.0 and the 
death-rate 19.1 and the deficiency of births will amount to about 
80,000. 

It may be said that the condition in France is fairly well known 
and that it constitutes an exception among these Group A nations. 
This is not the case, however, as Table IV clearly shows.° There 
has been a very marked decrease in the legitimate birth-rate in 


* Alfred Sauvy, op. cit. 

*The data in this table were taken from Henri Bunle, “Chronique de Demo- 
graphie,” Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, November, 1928, p. 310. He 
gives credit there to Wirtschaft und Statistik (April, 1928), p. 300. 
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practically all of these countries, save France, It varies from 
about 11.0 per cent in Holland to nearly 36.0 per cent in Germany, 
But the most significant fact shown here is that the number of 
children surviving to one year of age per 1,000 women aged 15-45 
is even lower in some of these countries than in France and is not- 
ably higher only in Holland. (Spain and Italy do not belong in 
Group A.) There cannot be the least doubt that such a survival 
rate as shown here indicates a close approach to the time when all 
of these countries will have fewer births than deaths. 

The countries settled by these northwestern Europeans have 
not proceeded as far in the direction of a stationary or a declining 
population as the mother-countries, but they are well launched on 
the same course. This has been clearly shown for the United States 
by the work of Dublin and Lotka already referred to. In order to 
see how Australia stood in this matter, we have applied Dublin’s 
formula to its vital statistics with the result that its crude rate of 
natural increase is shown to be just twice as great as its true rate. 
There is every reason to believe that this same situation prevails in 
practically every country where there has been a rather rapid de- 
cline in the crude birth-rate during the last twenty-five to fifty 
years. 

We may, then, very briefly sum up the situation in these Group 
A countries by saying that, since the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, they have passed from the state of having a very high 
rate of natural increase into the state where they have quite low 
rates of increase and will shortly become stationary and start to 
decline in numbers.’ In this part of the world a new era in popu- 
lation movements has begun which cannot but exert a profound 
influence upon the future of mankind. We shall undertake to point 
out the significance of this change after we have discussed the 
growth of population in Groups B and C. 

In Group B, we have placed those countries where there is 
clear evidence of a decline in both birth-rate and death-rate but 
where it appears probable that the death-rate will decline as rap- 
idly or even more rapidly than the birth-rate for some time yet. 


"In this whole discussion we have assumed that there was no immigration into 
this group from other groups. 


| 
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The condition in these Group B countries today is much the same 
as existed in the Group A countries thirty to fifty years ago. 

Spain and Italy together have birth-rates and death-rates 
about the same as those in England and Wales thirty-five or forty 
years ago, but, since they have about twice as many people, they 
are of course adding to their numbers at about twice the rate of 
England at that time. The Slavic countries of Group B have high- 
er rates than Spain and Italy. They have approximately the same 
birth-rates that prevailed in Germany forty years ago, but, since 
they have lower death-rates, they are increasing more rapidly than 
ever Germany did. Besides they have about twice the population 
of Germany in 1880, hence they are expanding more than twice as 
fast as Germany ever did. As a whole, then, this part of Europe 
is adding to its numbers at a rate never equaled on the continent 
by Group A peoples. These Group B peoples have also entered 
upon a new era of growth, but it is quite a different era from that 
of the Group A countries. The rate of natural increase will now 
average twelve or a little over for these Group B peoples as a 
whole. At this rate they will double in numbers in about fifty- 
eight to sixty years. Since there were about 157 millions of them 
in 1920, we can readily appreciate some of the territorial difficul- 
ties that are likely to arise in this part of the world within the next 
two generations. 

It will, of course, be said that the birth-rate is likely to decline 
faster in these countries than it did in the Group A countries be- 
cause the greater ease of communication makes the spread of con- 
traceptive knowledge easier than it has been in the past. This may 
be true, but we should notice in this connection that these Group B 
countries are more rural today than the Group A countries were 
forty years ago. This is a fact of prime importance because every- 
where in the Group A countries rural populations show a greater 
resistance to the spread of birth-control than the city populations, 
and there is no reason to believe that the same will not be true in 
Group B countries. As evidence that this is the case we may cite 
some birth-rates and death-rates in Hungary and Poland in 1927. 
In Hungary in the cities of over 10,000 the birth-rate was 23.4 and 
the death-rate 18.2, leaving a natural increase of 5.2. In the rural 
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districts the rates were 27.9, 16.4, and 11.5 respectively.* The in- 
crease is more than twice as great in the rural districts as in the 
cities. In Poland apparently the same situation exists, for in cities 
of over 100,000 the birth-rate in 1927 was 20.8 while in the country 
as a whole it was 31.6. Clearly there is the same lag in the adoption 
of birth-control among the rural people in these B countries as 
there was in the A countries. 

The rapidity with which the birth-rate will fall in these B coun- 
tries appears, then, to depend on the speed with which their in- 
dustrialization takes place. That industry is growing in them is 
well known, but we may be permitted to doubt whether their ur- 
banization will proceed as rapidly as did that of Germany after 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

It should also be noted that the data relating to Spain and Italy 
in Table III show that the decline in the birth-rate, being alto- 
gether offset by the decline in the death-rate, has not yet produced 
any appreciable change in their age groups. If the decline in the 
birth-rate continues, as it undoubtedly will, it will affect the age 
groups in these countries in the same way as in the A countries, 
but it will take three or four decades for this to manifest itself in 
any rapid decline of the rate of natural increase from this cause. 

The differences in the legitimate birth-rates between Spain and 
Italy and the A countries shown in Table IV are also clear proof 
that the former are in quite a different stage of their population 
growth than the latter, and that the rest of the B countries resemble 
Spain and Italy far more than they do the A countries can admit 
of no doubt. These B countries are entering upon a period of 
growth such as has never been manifested by any population of 
like size, 157 millions (1920-21), in the history of the world. The 
population of the A countries in Europe forty years ago was just 
about what that of these B countries is now, but France even then 
had almost no natural increase, so that in point of fact the popula- 
tion from which growth is taking place today in the B countries is 
considerably greater than that of the A countries in Europe in their 


*Emile Horn, “Annuaire Statistique de la Hongrie,” Journal de la Société de 
Statistique de Paris, December, 1928, p. 328. 
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heyday of growth. This fact should be borne in mind, for it has 
great significance, as we shall see later. 

It may well be questioned whether the three countries for which 
we have vital statistics in Group C should not rather be placed with 
Group B than with the countries for which there are no data. The 
reason for placing Russia, Japan, and India in another group is 
that we do not yet have any clear evidence in their vital statistics 
that the birth-rates or death-rates are declining in any considerable 
part of their populations. We do know, however, that in certain sec- 
tions of the population the birth-rate is declining and we know 
from their present numbers that their present rates of growth can- 
not have prevailed for any great length of time. Hence, we can be 
reasonably certain that there has been some release of pressure on 
resources in rather recent years. But when these C countries are 
compared with A and B countries, we are fully justified in assum- 
ing that in the former neither births or deaths have come under 
voluntary control to anything like the same extent that they have 
in the latter. 

As a consequence of this relative lack of voluntary control over 
births and deaths, it appears that the growth of these Group C 
peoples, who constitute about 70 to 75 per cent of the population 
of the world, will, in the near future, be determined largely by the 
opportunities they have to increase their means of subsistence. 
Malthus described their processes of growth quite accurately when 
he said “that population does invariably increase, where there are 
means of subsistence .... . ” The differences in the means of 
subsistence are undoubtedly at the base of the differences in the 
rates of growth of the three countries for which data are given. 
India has a relatively small rate of increase, Japan has a much 
higher rate, and, of late, Russia has shown one of the highest rates 
ever known. Can anyone doubt that the chance to increase the 
means of subsistence is least in India, that it has increased consid- 
erably in Japan with the growth of industrialism, and that it is very 
great in Russia both because of the new lands available for settle- 
ment and because of the possibilities of industrial development. 

For the immediate future, then, we may expect that population 
will increase in these C countries in inverse ratio to the severity of 
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the positive checks, hunger, disease, war, and any customs calcu- 
lated to enhance the death-rate. 

In order to get any very clear idea of the way in which this 
1,250 millions or more of men are likely to grow in the near future, 
it would be necessary to study the possibilities of increasing the 
means of subsistence in each group of any importance. Manifestly 
we could not do this here even if we were competent. But we will 
take time to call attention to some of the more important facts op- 
erative in determining the population growth of the three countries 
for which we have given birth-rates and death-rates. 

Japan is a small, poor country that through modernization of 
its industry and some improvement in its agriculture has brought 
about some release of the positive checks (this seems clear even 
though we cannot prove this from the recorded death-rates) and 
now has a very great power of expansion. At the rate of natural 
increase it had in 1926, it would have an excess of births of about 
930,000 annually. It is no wonder that Japanese statesmen feel 
that they must keep their economic footing in Manchuria. They 
have no adequate colonies and their mineral resources are too small 
to support any very great further increase in industry. Japan is 
coming to the end of the relief from positive checks which she 
found in modernizing and expanding her industries at home. That 
the Japanese are coming to realize this is indicated by the differ- 
ential birth-rate of cities and rural destricts in Japan. 

The cities of Japan having over 50,000 inhabitants had a 
birth-rate of 27.87 in 1922, while the smaller cities, those having 
less than 50,000, had a birth-rate of 29.18. The birth-rate for the 
entire country (including cities) was 34.16. Since about 55 per 


* cent of the entire population was in these cities, it is clear that 


something is acting to reduce the birth-rate in the industrial com- 
munities. Whether it is postponement of marriage, birth-control, 
or some distinctive trait of social organization in Japan, we cannot 
say positively, but the Japanese advocates of birth-control are dis- 
posed to attribute this difference largely to birth-control. If this 
is the case and if the fact that Japanese birth-rates do not show 
any clear downward trend is due largely to better registration of 
births, then Japan belongs with the B countries rather than with 
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the C group. But even if this is the case, there appears to be no 
reason to doubt that Japan’s population will for some time to come 
expand as rapidly as new means of subsistence are opened to it. 

India has done but little in developing modern industry and the 
possibilities of agricultural expansion have been small. Hence the 
population has not been given the relief from pressure on sub- 
sistence that it has enjoyed for a decade or two in Japan, and its 
growth has been relatively slow. Both birth-rates and death-rates 
in India appear to fluctuate rather violently, which is, perhaps, the 
best proof that the positive checks, hunger and disease particu- 
larly, are very active in India. Since this is clearly the case, the 
growth of India’s population within its present boundaries can be 
pretty clearly foretold. It will grow but slowly, and from time to 
time the increase of population arising from temporary release of 
pressure will be wiped out by famines or by epidemics, like the in- 
fluenza of 1918-19, which probably killed not less than ten mil- 
lions. 

Russia, on the other hand, in contrast to both Japan and India, 
is enjoying a period of relief from population pressure which only 
abundant new lands with great resources can give to a people. At 
its present rate of increase, it will add about three millions yearly 
to its numbers and will double in approximately thirty-five years. 
Russia’s expansion during the remainder of this century bids fair 
to rival our own expansion from the adoption of the constitution to 
the Civil War. But, starting with a population thirty-five to forty 
times as great as ours, Russia may very well rival China and India 
in numbers by the year 2000. 

Of course birth-control is abroad in the world aud we cannot 
tell how soon it will begin to operate rather widely in Russia. It is 
reported that the Soviet government, unlike many governments, is 
not hostile to its practice. But a birth-rate of 43.4 in 1927 does 
not indicate that it is being very extensively practiced there, al- 
though in the Ukraine where the birth-rate is 31.5, in Leningrad 
where it is also 31.5, and in Moscow where it is 33.4, it appears 
that birth-control is gaining a foothold. But even so there is very 
good reason to believe that the growth of Russia during the next 
three or four decades will be one of the outstanding events of the 
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modern world. Russia is the one nation in the world today whose 
population appears to have great expansive power, that also pos- 
sesses the territory to satisfy this expansive impulse. 

With this very brief and sketchy outline of world population 
movements before us, we shall point out what seems to us to be the 
most important problem arising out of these new movements in 
world-population growth. 

Accepting an estimate of approximately 1,730 millions as the 
population of the world in 1920,° the numbers and proportions in 
the three groups of peoples into which we have divided the world’s 
population is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF 
THE WorRLD In CERTAIN GRovUPs (IN 
MILLIONS) ABOUT 1920 


Number Per Cent 


1,730 100 
320 18.5 
157 9.0 

1,253 72.5 


The Group A people may be divided into two sub-groups, (1) 
those living in Europe and (2) those living elsewhere. In the 
former group there are about 189 millions and in the latter about 
131 millions. We have shown that the European part of this group 
is very rapidly approaching the stage of no increase and that this 
will soon be followed by its actual decline in numbers. The extra- 
European part of this group is still increasing considerably but not 
nearly as rapidly as formerly and within a decade or two it will, no 
doubt, be in the same position as the European part today. In other 
words, Group A has practically ceased to be an expanding group. 

On the other hand, Group B is just entering on its heyday of 
expansion, as are also some of the peoples in Group C, notably 
Russia and Japan. Now, Group B with Russia and Japan have 4 
population of about 360 millions, or 12.5 per cent greater than 


* This is less by about one hundred millions than many estimates because we 
do not believe that China’s pepulation is more than about 330 millions instead of the 
436 millions often attributed to it. 
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Group A. But, except for Russia, none of these growing peoples 
has any territory into which it can freely expand, while some of 
the Group A peoples, particularly Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, and Australia hold enormous land areas which they cannot 
settle and at present will allow no one else to settle. Here we have 
in its crudest form the most urgent population problem of the near 
future. Peoples who have ceased to expand in numbers (France) 
or almost ceased to expand (Great Britain and Australia) are now 
holding great areas of unused lands, while the peoples who are just 
coming into their great period of expansion are confined to rather 
narrow territories that in some cases are also almost destitute of 
mineral resources. 

Furthermore, in a little time we may see the Chinese and the 
Indians added to the peoples who now feel the impulse to expand. 
This would mean that, in the expanding group needing larger re- 
sources, we would have over 1,000 millions of people. These peo- 
ples are almost certain to feel that they are being badly used if 
they are not allowed to expand into the unused lands held by the 
peoples in Group A. Is it probable that the peoples in Groups B 
and C will sit quietly by and starve while the Group A peoples 
enjoy the lion’s share of the good things of the earth? We shall not 
try to answer this question here. But we must not forget that the 
lands these thousand millions of people will want are actually being 
held largely by the British, the French, and the Dutch, and that 
together these three peoples number only a little over a hundred 
millions. The redistribution of the lands of the earth is the problem 
of problems that we must face in the world today as a consequence 
of the new population movements that are now taking place. Can 
it be effected peaceably or must it be achieved by war? 
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Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 


ABSTRACT 


America’s industrial primacy depends upon its use of power. One-third of the 
world’s developed water power, one-half of the coal mined, and more than two- 
thirds of the oil produced explains the degree of prosperity enjoyed. Progress in 
electrification continues. An increase of 10 per cent in electric output and in water- 
power development, in 1928, keeps the United States far in the van of other nations, 
Industry is speeded up by this larger use of power. In wheat-raising, brick-making, 
coal-mining, and manufacturing generally, machines are taking the place of men. 

al remains the chief source of energy. The arrested demand for coal is due to 
compe ~water power and to noteworthy increase in fuel efficiency. 
Petroleum production in 1928 was more nearly balanced with consumption. Con- 
servation policies are more popular with oil industry, and self-control is more effec- 
tive. Control of production for all branches of raw-material extraction is a topic 
of general discussion. Efficiency in use and prevention of waste are not effected by 
unrestricted competition. The interest of producer and consumer alike may be pro- 
moted by avoiding overdevelopment and excess production. 


In its happy recovery from the world-disaster the United 
States stands in marked contrast with other countries, and a signifi- 
cant index of our advance in prosperity during the last ten years 
is found in our unique use of nature-given energy. Few other na- 
tions possess a fraction of our share of energy resources; no other 
nation has harnessed its water powers or drawn upon its fuel sup- 
plies to anything like the same extent as the United States. Ameri- 
ca’s industrial primacy depends upon its use of power. 

The simple mathematics of adding together one-third of the 
developed water power of the world, one-half of the coal mined, 
and more than two-thirds of the oil produced in both hemispheres 
during 1928 gives a grand total of energy consumption that ex- 
plains the degree of prosperity enjoyed by our citizens. Rapidly 
revolving wheels, whether automotive or driven from some distant 
source of power, have come to be the symbol of modern America, 
whether those wheels are doing man’s work or serving his pleasure. 
It is because the workman of today has at his command the energy 
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of the waterfall, the coal mine, and the oil well that he can accom- 
plish more in a short day than scores if not hundreds of his ances- 
tors could do working from dawn to dark. These social conse- 
quences give significance to the record of 1928 in the harnessing of 
power for the use of man. 

The central power stations in 1928 put on their wires nearly 
88 billion kilowatt-hours of electric current, an increase of 10 per 
cent over their output in 1927. This increase in the consumption 
of electricity is not at all exceptional, for the annual output of 
electric current in the United States has more than doubled since 
the end of the war, and there has been an even greater increase in 
number of customers. 

Typical comparisons with other countries in the use of electric- 
ity are the facts that a month’s output of the electric public utili- 
ties of the United States now equals a year’s output for England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and that the annual output for the United 
States equals the annual output for the rest of the world. Even at 
that, the power users of the United States had to import in 1928 
more than 1% billion kilowatt-hours from Canada. 

This rapidly growing demand for electric service called for an 
increased generating capacity during 1928 of about 2 million kilo- 
watts, requiring nearly a billion dollars of new capital. At a single 
center like New York City the last year’s expansion in generating 
capacity was measured in terms of 160,000-kilowatt generators, 
and in 1927 the investment “‘in the streets” for additions to the dis- 
tribution system amounted to $30,000,000. The need of financial 
and engineering vision in planning for the future is illustrated by 
the fact that the newest generating station in New York City, when 
finished, will have more than double the capacity of the original 
plans, drawn up only four years ago. In 1940 the capacity of this 
single station will be 1%4 million kilowatts, larger than the whole 
present development at Niagara and nearly as large as the capacity 
of the whole country at the beginning of this century. 

There has been, this past year, a revival of activity in planning 
for railway electrification, projects being renewed that had been in- 
terrupted by the war. The electrification of industrial plants and 
their connection with central power stations continues apace, and 
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so does the extension of electric lines to reach the farms of the 
country. About 350,000 farms now have electric service, and the 
use of automotive power on the farm is steadily increasing. There 
is far less man and more machine in the bushel of wheat from the 
United States than in that from any other country in the world. 

All along the line industry is being speeded up by its larger 
use of power. Increased productivity for the individual workman 
has become the rule of progress. For example, the commissioner of 
labor statistics has shown that if all the brick-making establish- 
ments in the United States used machines of the type now used by 
a few, eight out of ten men now employed in making bricks could 
take up other work, though possibly the result would be that bricks 
would become so cheap as to require most of these workers back 
at their old jobs with the new methods. 

In one branch of the manufacture of electrical equipment the 
engineers at a Chicago plant have so changed methods and im- 
proved machinery that 90 operators now produce what 330 for- 
merly produced, and the quality of their product has increased 
many fold. It is by reason of such increases in efficiency that this 
and other industrial organizations do not have to increase their 
plants or working-forces at all proportionately with their increase 
in business. More and better machines take the place of more men. 
So, too, in the coal mines mechanical loaders are being installed 
without attracting much notice from the public, whose interest in 
coal-mining is aroused only in times of fuel shortage. 

Since the war, while coal consumption has fallen off notably, 
gas and water power have doubled, and oil has increased more than 
150 per cent. Nevertheless, the coal mines keep their place as the 
chief source of energy for industry and transportation, as well as 
for general heating and illumination. Competition by oil and water 
is specialized rather than general, and coal must be the mainstay 
of the future. In the generation of electricity at the 3,826 public- 
utility power stations in operation in 1928, coal furnished 53 per 
cent of the energy, water 40 per cent, natural gas 4 per cent, oil 
2% per cent, and wood about % per cent. In the total energy 
budget of the country, however, coal would have a more dominant 
position than is indicated by these figures for central stations, 
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where water power makes its chief showing. Mr. Tryon’s Jatest 
estimate’ places coal as the leading source of energy, furnishing 
over 63 per cent; oil and gas, nearly 30 per cent; and water power, 
nearly 7 per cent. It is interesting to note that the total consump- 
tion of energy from these natural sources in 1927 is believed to 
have increased about 40 per cent over the consumption in the pre- 
war year 1913. 

The total capacity of water wheels in water-power plants of 
the United States is now more than 13,500,000 horse-power, of 
which over 9 per cent was installed during 1928. The chief increase 
was in the South, as North Carolina took third place among the 
states away from Washington; California and New York retained 
first and second places respectively. 

A drop in the mining of coal does not seem to accord with the 
universal advance in the use of power. However, the estimated pro- 
duction of coal for 1928 was the lowest for any year since 1922 and 
indeed reached the pre-war figure of 1913. This unexpected halt in 
the progress of the coal industry is most simply explained by the 
fact of arrested demand. Periodic shortages and high prices for 
coal have stimulated not only the substitution of other fuels and the 
development of water power but also a noteworthy increase in fuel 
efficiency. In the home heating plant, on the locomctive, in the steel 
plant, in the boiler-room of the factory—everywhere “save coal” 
has been a compelling slogan, and the coal user has had the advan- 
tage of good engineering advice. 

Perhaps the best example of the widespread economy in the use 
of mineral fuels is furnished by the public-utility companies. The 
rapid growth in the electric industry and in the consumption of its 
product by the citizens of the United States is paralleled by the 
remarkable engineering record set up by the power-plant operators 
from one side of the country to the other. Each year the coal con- 
sumption per kilowatt-hour is slightly reduced. Last year this re- 
duction was only eight-hundredths of a pound, or about 114 ounces 
of coal. Yet this small saving when applied to the 53 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of fuel-generated electricity for the whole country 


*“Coal in 1927,” preliminary statement in Mineral Resources of the United 
States, Bureau of Mines. 
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amounts to more than 2 million tons, or a saving of about 8 million 
dollars in the country’s fuel bill. In 1928 the average rate of coal 
consumption in generating electricity was 1.76 pounds per kilo- 
watt-hour. In 1919, when the United States Geological Survey be- 
gan its compilation of monthly power reports, the average rate of 
coal consumption was 3.2 pounds, so that in ten years the practical 
economists of the electric public utilities have succeeded in almost 
doubling their efficiency in the utilization of fuel. What this means 
to the public is suggested by the simple calculation that had coal 
last year been consumed in the central power stations at the average 
rate prevailing in 1919, the fuel bill, and consequently the charges 
for current, would have been about 150 million dollars larger, rep- 
resenting the additional 38 million tons of coal necessary under 
the old methods. 

The outstanding competitor of coal as a source of energy has 
been petroleum. This lusty contender in the fuel market has far 
more than doubled its contribution of energy since the war. At 
present oil and natural gas together supply almost half as much 
energy to the citizens of the United States as coal does, whereas in 
1913 the coal mines, with approximately the same output as in 
1928, furnished nearly seven times as much energy for the country’s 
use as the oil and gas wells. In short, the increase in annual supply 
of energy since 1913 can be credited mostly to oil and gas and 
water power. 

The production of petroleum in 1928 was almost exactly the 
same as in 1927, about 900,000,000 barrels. Only twice in the pres- 
ent century, in 1906 and 1924, has there been a halt in this coun- 
try’s increase, year by year, in the output of oil. Holding the figure 
for 1928 down almost to that for 1927 expresses some degree of 
control of output rather than any insufficiency at the source of sup- 
ply. Some approach toward balancing production and consump- 
tion was accomplished by reason of the demand for crude oil in- 
creasing more than 6 per cent, so that with a stationary production 
less than 20 million barrels was added to the country’s already 
large stocks of crude oil. : 

The present stock of half_a billion barrels of crude oil above 
ground is only a fraction of the known reserves below ground which 
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are ready when needed. The past year has been notable for the 
increase in shut-in production, which furnishes a measure of self- 
restraint by the oil industry, but the large volume of this potential 
production which would be immediately available is also a real 
menace to the industry. The campaign for conservation waged for 
several years has now reached a high point, and enlightened self- 
interest has a stronger following in the oil industry than ever before. 

In its recent report to the President, the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board comments on the disquieting fact that the petroleum re- 
sources of the United States do not bear anything like the same ra- 
tio to the world’s resources as the production ratio, which was 
nearly 72 per cent in 1927 and 68 per cent in 1928. The report 
continues: 
The obvious inference is that the United States is exhausting its petroleum 
reserves at a dangerous rate. If the international comparison is made, this 
country is depleting its supply several times faster than the rest of the world. 
How real is the danger expressed in this fact and what remedy can be devised 
are questions confronting the American people as they plan for the future. At 
least, the effort should be made to propose measures that will minimize and 
delay the undesirable future outcome of this excessive drain upon a limited 
though admittedly large reserve. In this planning for the fucure the principal 
units of the oil industry itself, with their large refinery capacity and distribu- 
tion systems, both domestic and foreign, have a stake second only to that of 
the Nation and may well be counted on to join forces in the common interest. 
The depletion rate of our own resources can be brought more into accord with 
that of foreign resources only in one way—by importing a greater quantity of 
crude petroleum. The present imports of Mexican and South American 
crude oil come largely from American operators, and, while not obtained from 
United States oil sands, they are the product of American engineering and en- 
terprise. Co-operation in the development of foreign oil fields, through tech- 
nical assistance and the further investment of American capital, would seem to 
be a logical conservation measure. 


Control of production in the raw-material branches of industry 
has been a topic of current discussion the past year. The American 
Bar Association in July devoted a special session of its section of 
mineral law to this subject and brought out the fact that the insta- 
bility due to the ever-present shadow of excess production is af- 
fecting not only the oil business but other branches of the mineral 
industry. Control of production was recognized as truly a national 
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issue—not simply the problem of the mining companies. The pub- 
lic interest is far greater than that of the industry and will continue 
over a longer period than the interest of even the largest corpora- 
tions. However, there is more of a community of interest between 
the great mining companies with large reserves of untouched min- 
eral wealth, whose operating officials must plan ahead for many 
decades, and the public, whose representatives should look ahead 
for many centuries. This is why the far-sighted executives of big 
business and the earnest public officials are found standing on the 
same platform of practical conservation. The representatives of 
mining companies and of the public alike understand what are the 
sources of our present wealth and of our future security. 

In these proposals for more control of production constant ref- 
erence is made to the need of removing, at least in part, the ob- 
stacles imposed by federal and state anti-trust laws, which are de- 
scribed as out of accord with the present magnitude of business and 
trend of industry. Not only has the United States doubled its pop- 
ulation since the Sherman anti-trust law was passed, but it is a dif- 
ferent country. Far less than a quarter of its inhabitants of today 
figured in the census of 1890; since then most of the great indus- 
trial units that contribute so much to our present prosperity have 
come into being. Yet the prohibitions against collective or co-oper- 
ative action in industries other than agriculture stand unamended 
on the statute books. Thirty-eight years is a long time in the grow- 
ing period of American industry. 

We may easily agree that the underlying purpose of exercising 
some control over a productive industry like the utilization of na- 
tural resources is to promote efficiency, to prevent waste, and thus 
to lower costs. Unrestricted competition, with its stimulative effect 
on production, has been found too expensive a policy because in 
practice too commonly it is wasteful of material, of labor, and of 
capital. Both coal and oil, as they have been handled, light up a 
path that should not be traveled much longer. 

To be effective the control for the common good must be of 
such nature as to protect the natural resource against waste and to 
protect both the producer—a collective term for labor and capi- 
tal—and the consumer against loss from prices that are too low or 
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too high. Plainly control of production must start with the extrac- 
tive branches of the mineral industry, where raw materials are won 
from the ground and where costs can be affected, and not with the 
market end, where control would be directed at prices only. Legis- 
lative committees far too often confine their investigations to the 
retail prices of gasoline or anthracite or some metal, with not even 
a glance at the economic conditions attending activities in the dis- 
tant oil field or mining district. Undoubtedly there exists the wid- 
est field for improvement in the distribution of mineral products, as 
of most other commodities, but surplus production begins with pre- 
mature or too extended development, with the drilling of the un- 
needed well or the opening of the unneeded mine. It is at that end 
of the long journey from the mineral underground to the consumer 
of the refined or fabricated mineral product, then, that control 
would seem most needed and most effective. 

It is conceded that popular support is not volunteered to any 
legislative proposal whose avowed purpose is to put brakes on the 
development of natural resources. This general opposition to con- 
trol of development and production seems to be based primarily 
upon a feeling that unrestricted competition is a privilege of the 
producer and a right of the consumer; the one seeks profits, and the 
other hopes for lower prices. 

Market price is the acid test that the consuming public applies, 
but unfortunately only the market price of today is considered of 
much moment. Competition has too long been looked upon as the 
life of trade, whereas bitter experience has shown that competition 
is also the death of trade. A low price that is born in the death 
struggles of some producer is of only temporary benefit and is not 
a sign of health in a developing industry. The bankrupt route to 
low prices is not a safe highway. 

The exercise of some control over production need not be 
feared, nor should it be opposed simply because it is primarily in 
the interest of the producer. It can well be sought as a step toward 
that ultimate goal in human economics—the greatest good to the 
greatest number over the longest time. 
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INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Technological inventions and discoveries in applied science are the causes of 
most of our social changes. The following list contains fifteen such discoveries and 
inventions from the field of medical progress and health; eleven from the study of 
vitamines and ultra-violet ; three from biology; thirteen from agriculture; ten from 
commercial chemistry; ten from engineering; six from radio and television; seven 
from other fields of electricity, and seven from miscellaneous fields. 


The presentation of the compilation of the following inven- 
tions and discoveries is based upon the assumption that social 
changes are occasioned largely by inventions in our material cul- 
ture and discoveries in the field of science. There must have been 
vast social consequences of the invention of the automobile and 
its subsequent wide diffusion. The utilization of steam has affected 


the divorce rate, and the invention and wide use of the tin can and 
glass preserving-jar have had an effect on the movement for wom- 
an suffrage. 

Not all inventions are so significant for social change as these 
above illustrations. An aeroplane is, of course, a collection of in- 
ventions, of thousands that were invented for the particular ob- 
ject, the aeroplane. Inventions are then generally steps in a proc- 
ess of the evolution of an object, and any widely useful object 
usually embodies many inventions. Inventions and discoveries 
usually appear as small bits of new knowledge and fragments of 
useful appliances. These accumulate and make possible the larger 
objects whose uses have greater social consequences. 

The following list comprises less than one hundred carefully 
selected cases. They were selected because of their possible social 
significance. They were chosen from the compilations of the Na- 
tional Geographical Society, of Science Service, the register of 
patents, the records of the Scientific American, the Scientific 
Monthly, Popular Science Monthly, and the Literary Digest. 
These sources do not, of course, record all the inventions and dis- 
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coveries. There were 42,376 patents granted in 1928. Reporting 
of scientific discoveries is poorly developed. Discoveries in edu- 
cation, statistics, psychology, and in the social sciences generally 
are not reported at all in the usual sources and compilations. 


MEDICAL PROGRESS AND HEALTH 


Succinchlorimide was found by Major Wood, of the United 
States Army Medical School, to be a positive disinfectant of germ- 
laden water without boiling. 

Eleven lepers were released from the National Leper Home at 
Corville, Louisiana, by the United States Public Health Service 
apparently cured and no longer a menace to the community. 

Synthetic ephedrine was developed by Dr. Chen, Johns Hop- 
kins University. The drug is used to relieve hay fever and asthma, 
to dilate the pupils of the eyes for examination, and to contract 
congested membranes of the nose. 

From Chicago and from Leningrad come independent discov- 
eries that nitroglycerin is effective in the treatment of seasickness 
and in whirling experiences of applicants for aviation study. 

Epilepsy was produced artificially in dogs by a brain operation 
performed by Dr. O. Morgan, of the University of Illinois. 

By lifting a patient’s scalp with keen-edged instruments, 
breaking skull bones with forceps, and then cutting away certain 
brain tissues, a case of epilepsy was recently cured by Dr. Foer- 
ster, professor of surgery at Breslau, Germany. 

Highly purified inorganic salts or iron did not improve the 
blood of anemic animals, but they were improved by diets of 
liver, lettuce, and corn. The ash of these foods was effective and 
they all contain copper. Other researches show copper to be a 
most important mineral for our blood. 

A diet low in sugar and starch reduces susceptibility to colds, 
Frederick Hoelzel, of the University of Chicago, announced. 

Dr. Helen Hosmer studied the effects on animals of short radio 
waves of from 12 to 30 meters length. Considerable and rapid in- 
creases of temperature were noted. It may be possible to kill the 
germs of many diseases by electrically induced fevers. 

High-frequency electric currents were found to be beneficial 
in checking cancerous growths in mice and chickens. 
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A motion picture of certain types of microbes was made by 
Jean Painleve. 

A pneumatic drill, designed for use in difficult bone opera- 
tions, was invented by Dr. Ogilvie, of London. 

The use of respirators with cotton, paper, or fabric filters re- 
moves at least nine-tenths of the lead in air containing paint mist, 
is the announcement of Surgeon-General Cummings, of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

A method of investigating the brain by means of X-ray pho- 
tographs was perfected by Dr. Max Ludin, director of the Roent- 
gen Institute of the Citizens Hospital of Basel, Switzerland. 

Methods of storing ether so that it may be preserved for eight 
months without deterioration were announced by S. Palkin and H. 
R. Watkins. Pyragallol and permanganate are the preservatives. 


VITAMINES AND ULTRA-VIOLET 


Beeskow, University of Chicago, found that soy beans in- 
creased their calcium and phosphorus content when treated with 
ultra-violet rays. 

An ultra-violet irradiated food was placed on the market, a 
commercial application of the discovery that ordinary foods ex- 
posed to ultra-violet rays promote the formation of healthy bones 
and teeth in children and young animals. 

Irradiated ergosterol, the new rickets remedy which is so pow- 
erful that 1 ounce will do the work of 6 tons of cod liver oil, came 
into wide use, but was withdrawn from the market later until fur- 
ther study is made of its dosage, use, and effect. 

The smoke screen over New York City cuts off 42 per cent of 
the morning sunlight and 18 per cent of the noon rays, as shown 
by tests of the United States Public Health Service. 

The human teeth give off various types of fluorescence under 
ultra-violet radiation, according to the findings of Dr. Benedict, of 
Northwestern Dental School. The white spot that marks the be- 
ginnings of cavity-forming troubles does not fluoresce. 

Dr. Joseph Goldberger, of the United States Hygienic Labora- 
tory, announced the splitting off of a factor P-P from vitamine B 
that has the distinct property of preventing pellagra. His four- 
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teen years of research showed that the disease was not infectious 
but was due to a faulty and unbalanced diet. i. 

That foxglove plants treated with ultra-violet rays will pro- 
duce 35 per cent more digitalis than untreated plants was discov- 
ered by Miss Adelia McCrea. 

A practicable device for measuring the dosage in ultra-violet 
ray treatment was developed by Drs. Pohle and Huxford, of the 
University of Michigan. 

Tests upon students at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
suffering from nutritional anemia showed that a teaspoonful of cod 
liver oil daily resulted in every case in an increase in red cells in 
the blood and a corresponding improvement in physical condition. 

Owls and hawks fed on a diet of sparrows and chicken heads 
with feathers were cured of artificially induced rickets, in experi- 
ments by Dr. Rowan, University of Alberta, Canada. The preen 
gland of the domestic fowl is a rich source of cholesterol, one of 
the parent substances of vitamine D. 

The discovery of a new vitamine, known as vitamine F, was 
announced by Professor Evans, of the University of California, 
the discoverer also of vitamine E. 


BIOLOGY 


A new foot was grown on an unmutilated leg of a triton by Dr. 
Nassenow, of Russia. 

Insects that are neither male nor female but combine certain 
characteristics of both sexes were produced by Professor James 
W. Mavor, Union College, Schenectady, New York, through the 
exposure of fruit flies to the action of X-rays. These changes were 
brought about by the shift of the positions of the chromosomes. 

A moving-picture record of the living rabbit’s egg which dis- 
closes many new phenomena hitherto unknown was obtained by 
Drs. W. H. Lewis and P. W. Gregory. 


AGRICULTURE 


A heavy waterproof paper carpet spread over a garden crop 
increases the yield as much as 500 per cent. Such was shown by 
the three years’ experiments of Dr. Flint, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Experiments with enormous cages, constructed of copper wire 
screening under the supervision of Dr. W. H. Larrimer on a farm 
maintained by the United States Bureau of Entomology near To. 
ledo, Ohio, indicated that while it will be impossible to eradicate 
the corn borer, it can be controlled sufficiently to reduce commer- 
cial losses to a negligible amount. 

By exposing potted plants to ethyl dichloride or ethylene 
chlorhydrin in a tightly closed room, Dr. Denny, of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, was able to arouse to 
activity many species that usually demand several months of 
dormancy before resuming growth. 

Cassaba and honeydew melons were added to the list of fruits 
susceptible to artificial ripening under ethylene gas treatment, 
though this treatment does not increase their sugar content. 

That oats thrive best and ripen earliest when sprouted at a 
low temperature was the announcement of Dr. Maximow, Russian 
plant physiologist. 

Six cabbage heads from one plant were produced by Miller, of 
Cornell, in studies of the relationship between temperature and 
plant growth. 

The growing of healthy apple trees from seeds produced in 
apples developed from unpollinated blossoms was achieved by 
Dr. S. Wingle, National Research Council fellow in botany. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden announced the successful 
grafting of a tomato vine on a potato stalk, on which tomatoes 
were produced above and potatoes below the ground. 

Dr. George D. Karpechenko, Botanical Institute, Detskoe 
Selo, Russia, succeeded in making a cross between a radish and a 
cabbage, the most distant cousins of the plant world whose hybridi- 
zation has yet been achieved. 

By storing apples in chambers containing about 11 per cent 
of oxygen and 10 per cent carbon dioxide, the apple disease known 
as brown heart is checked in storage, as demonstrated by Drs. 
West and Kidd, of the Low Temperature Research Station at 
Cambridge, England. 

Compressed air has been found to assist a tree in overcoming 
the disturbance due to transplantation when forced in among the 
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roots. It has also been found to stimulate trees in lawns in which 
the densely matted grass prevents the terminal roots of the tree 
from getting their needed supply of oxygen. 

German chemists announced the development of a serum 
against hoof-and-mouth disease in cattle. 

Zinc and boron, in minute quantities, are as essential to plant 
growth as are the vitamines to animal growth, as shown by the 
demonstrations of Professor Lippman and Miss Sommer, of the 
University of California. 


COMMERCIAL CHEMISTRY 


The manufacture of seventy thousand tons of synthetic gaso- 
line from soft coal was achieved by the German Dye Trust. 

The process for converting wood waste into an edible carbohy- 
drate suitable for hog food devised by Dr. Friedrich Bergins, Ger- 
man chemist, was improved to the point of semicommercial pro- 
duction. 

Coal was made out of wood, cabbages, and cornstalks, by Dr. 
Bergins, of Heidelberg, Germany. 

Rubber was produced from coal by Dr. Hoffman, of Germany. 

F. X. Zur Nedden, secretary of the Fuel Committee of the 
National Council, of Berlin, announced the use of coal liquefied by 
a process of distillation. The method not only tends to diminish 
the importance of the earth’s slowly vanishing coal supply, but it 
does away with the weight of ash and humidity. 

The invention of a method of extracting fertilizer invaluable 
in the raising of corn, winter wheat, and cotton was announced by 
the Armour Fertilizer Company, of Chicago. It is a by-product 
in the manufacture of illuminating gas. 

Two new processes involving the purification of anthracene 
that will give the dye industry a wide wealth of raw material from 
coke and coal tar were discovered by Dr. Jaeger, an American 
chemist. 

Methods of curing rubber which extend its life to thirty-five 
years were announced by the United States War Department. 

That it is possible with modern dyes to make more than two 
million separate distinguishable colors is the statement of G. B. 
Welsh, of Cornell University. 
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Greater deadliness to parasitic insects and kindred pests and 
less danger to human beings are claimed for two new spraying 
chemicals by Dr. Marcovitch, of the Tennessee Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station at Nashville. Sodium fluoride and sodium fluo- 
silicate are the two new chemicals suggested as substitutes for 
arsenic. 

ENGINEERING 


Wind motors developed electricity in Coachella Valley, Cali- 
fornia. Powerful cones turn a draft of air into a ten- or twenty- 
mile wind. In certain places they may operate go per cent of the 
time. Continuous power may be had by connection in chains. 

The development of the use of automatic sorting of freight 
cars from a central control board occurred during 1928 and re- 
placed yardmen formerly employed in the freight terminals. 

Under the auspices of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York City, a single type steel house frame was 
erected in three hours. Standard size bolts were used to “button 
together” the steel sills, plates, and rafters. 

A machine for utilizing the power derived from bringing water 
from the cold depths of the tropical seas into contact with the 
warm water of the surface was further developed by George 
Claude, of Paris. He was able to develop 40 kilowatts in addition 
to the power necessary to operate the machine. 

Pulverized coal was applied to the propulsion of seagoing ves- 
sels, the initial installation being the United States Shipping Board 
vessel “Mercer.” 

A new battery of boilers installed at the Siemens-Schuchert 
Works, Germany, develops steam at a pressure of 3,375 pounds 
a square inch. 

Wallboard is being manufactured from corn stalks in a special 
semicommercial plant at Ames, Iowa, by the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards in co-operation with the Iowa State College. 

A commercial plant for making paper out of cornstalks was 
built in Illinois, the first of its kind. 

Professor D. B. Keyes, of the University of Illinois, announces 
the discovery of a method of coating metals with aluminum by 
electroplating. Pure aluminum will withstand the most corrosive 
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action, most concentrated acids, and all common sulphur com- 
pounds that today cost industry billions of dollars. 

A thirteen-compartment motor bus sleeper for twenty-six per- 
sons was built in Los Angeles, to run on the San Diego—San Fran- 
cisco route. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

Drs. Ives and Gray, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, have 
further developed the television apparatus to show motions of ob- 
jects out-of-doors, suggesting possibilities of viewing athletic con- 
tests in the open. 

In London a method has been developed for sending finger- 
prints by wireless to all parts of the world. 

The Bell Telephone Company transmitted motion-picture 
scenes by wire from Chicago to New York. 

John L. Baird succeeded in transmitting radio vision pictures 
from his London laboratory to Hartsdale, New York. 

The Bell Telephone Company engineers announced the de- 
velopment of a radio-dialing device for the linking of radio and 
land-wire telephone systems by which it may become possible to 
dial ships at sea, aeroplanes, and inaccessible places by radio. 

The world’s first newspaper radio-vision broadcast program 
was published. 

OTHER ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Professor H. Plauson, Hamburg, Germany, announced the de- 
velopment of a new cathode-ray tube by which the rays are 
brought into the open and made applicable to industrial progress 
on a large scale, and stated that with it the waste products of pe- 
troleum stills and coke ovens may be transformed quickly into 
rubber, alcohol, acetic acid, and valuable drugs and perfumes; 
moist air into nitric acids; a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen into 
ammonia, and isoprene into synthetic rubber. 

Arthur C. Pillsbury developed a new X-ray movie camera by 
which he has been able to penetrate the inner secrets of the growth 
of a rosebud, and to study the processes of generation in plants. 

X-rays of unprecedentedly short wave-lengths were produced 
in a million volt tube by C. C. Lauritsen and R. D. Bennett, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. They are less than one twenty- 
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billionth of an inch long, so short that they were observable 
through steel doors more than one hundred feet away. 

Alfred V. de Forest developed a galvanometer with which a 
flaw no bigger than a pinhead can be detected in the center of a 
steel wheel without cutting or marring the surface of the wheel. 

An inverted vacuum tube by which it is possible to reduce 
voltage and increase power was produced by F. E. Terman, of 
Stanford University. 

Dr. W. R. Whitney, General Electric Company, demonstrated 
a 15,000-watt vacuum tube. With it he lit electric lamps without 
wires or sockets, warmed nearby spectators, and cooked sausage 
without fire. 

The televox, or mechanical man, invented by R. I. Wensley, 
was further perfected during the year and many new fields for 
his activities demonstrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Army Air Corps developed an aerial camera with a range 
of more than 5 miles. Areas of 4 square miles may be photo- 
graphed at a single exposure. 

The director of Eastman Kodak Research Laboratory made 
the announcement of a perfected process by which amateur cine- 
matographers could make films in natural color instead of in 
monochrome. 

A new explosive, many times more powerful than T.N.T. or 
nitroglycerine, was invented by Captain H. R. Zimmer, of Los 
Angeles. Radiumatomite is safer to handle because it requires a 
spark to set it off. 

It was announced that Hungarian investigators had succeeded 
in developing a printing process that eliminates the use of metal 
type. It reproduces letters on reels by photography as its keys are 
struck. 

A practicable method of distributing and marketing small cuts 
of frozen meats has been worked out which makes it possible for 
the grocery store to drive the butcher-shop out of business. 

An instrument defined as a “breathing device” which experts 
believe will save the lives of men submerged in sunken submarines 
has been devised by Lieutenant C. B. Momsev, Chief Gunner C. 
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L. Tibbals, both diving experts, and F. M. Hobson, engineer in 
the Naval Bureau of Construction and Repairs. 

Teletypesetters eventually may permit one man to set in type 
the stories of the world’s events in the composing room of a thou- 
sand widely scattered newspaper plants. The operator, punching 
the keys of his electric typewriter, perforates a tape seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, each group of perforations corresponding to a 
number or numeral. The tape operates the telegraph by sending 
electrical impulses. This “receiving tape” takes the place of the 
linotype operator, as it is fed mechanically into the typesetting 
machine. 
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PRODUCTION 


HARRY JEROME 
Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


Compared with 1927, production per capita increased in 1928. Period preceding 
1928.—Most of the major lines of production made substantial gains from the post- 
war depression within two or three years, and continued to grow at a relatively even 
pace thereafter, with mild recessions in 1924 and 1927. Per capita production in a 
few major lines, however, has been declining in recent years. Agriculture and animal 
husbandry.—Both the estimated crop yields and the volume of agricultural market- 
ings increased in 1928. Mining.—Despite a continued high output of crude petrole- 
um, the volume of mining as a whole declined slightly in 1928. Manufacturing — 
Eight of the twelve major manufacturing groups, including those associated with 
building and automobiles, registered gains in 1928, and manufacturing as a whole 
regained the 1926 high level. Construction—The volume of building per capita 


reached a new high level. 


Even when reduced to a per capita basis to allow for such in- 
crease as is necessary to keep pace with the growth of population, 
production, on the whole, exhibited in 1928 substantial improve- 
ment over 1927, and for several industries reached new high levels. 
The 1927 level was exceeded for manufactures, building, and the 
marketing of crop and animal products, but the production of min- 
erals declined 2 per cent owing to the failure of the coal industry 
to make rapid recovery from the 1927 slump. Crops were, on the 
whole, above the 1927 level and also better than the average for 
the preceding ten years. Freight-car loadings stood at almost the 
same level in 1928 as in 1927, declines occurring in the loading of 
coal and coke, livestock, forest products, and merchandise in less- 
than-car-lot shipments. Gains were registered in the loading of 
grain and grain products, ore, and miscellaneous freight. 


THE PERIOD PRECEDING 1928 


A brief consideration of the movement of production in the 
few years prior to 1928 affords a convenient starting point from 
which to study the development of the last year. The major move- 
ments in production from 1920 to 1928, inclusive, are tabulated 
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in Table I, and presented graphically in Charts I and II. Chart I 
shows, in the left-hand section, the movements in composite in- 
dices of the physical volume of production for manufacturing, 
mining, and building, and, in the right-hand section, the fluctua- 
tions in crop marketings, forest products, marketings of animal 
products, and freight-car loadings. Chart II portrays the fluctua- 
tions from 1923 to 1928 in the production of twelve principal man- 
ufacturing groups. 
CHART I 
INDICES OF PRODUCTION PER CAPITA, 1920-28* 
Average 1923-25 = 100 
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*For the numerical data from which these indices are plotted see the first seven series in Table I. 


For convenience of comparison, the series shown on these 
charts are expressed as index numbers with the average for 1923- 
25 as 100 per cent. Also, the data have been reduced to a per cap- 
ita basis, by dividing the indices of production by an index of 
population at the middle of each year as estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census. The significant growth of an industry is thus made 
more obvious. An industry which is growing at the same pace as 
population will have, aside from seasonal and cyclical fluctuations, 
an index of about roo. An industry which is rapidly outstripping 


the growth of population will stand in 1928 substantially above 
100, 
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The severe depression of 1921, after the post-war boom, was 
followed, as evidenced in Chart I, by recovery in almost all lines 
of production. This movement reached a peak in mining and man- 
ufacturing in 1923, slumped somewhat in 1924, and climbed to 
new levels in 1926; and manufactures reached an equally high 
level in 1928. Building picked up rapidly in 1922, took another 
spurt in 1924 and 1925, and by 1926 reached a point well above 
the 1923-25 average. There was a slight recession in building in 
1927, but a new peak was reached in 1928. Crop marketings per 
capita were low in 1920 and again in 1923, but have been consis- 
tently high in recent years, with a peak in 1928 about 12 per cent 
above the 1923-25 average. The marketings of animal products 
per capita, on the other hand, rose from 1920 to a peak in 1924 
and have since declined several per cent. Forest products also 
reached a peak in 1926 and have subsequently declined. The in- 
complete returns on forest products available at the time this ar- 
ticle is being written indicate no marked change in 1928 from the 
1927 output. 


AGRICULTURAL AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY’ 


The year 1928 was, on the whole, a good crop year. A com- 
posite yield of seventeen principal crops, weighted in proportion to 
their ten-year average value per unit, was 4.7 per cent greater in 
1928 than in 1927, and 7.5 per cent greater than the average pro- 
duction in the ten years 1918-27. 

The per capita output in 1928 was 0.7 per cent less than the 
average for the preceding ten years. 

The yield per acre, for forty-four crops combined, weighted in 
proportion to relative importance, was about 2.2 per cent above the 
1927 yield, and 3.5 per cent higher than the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years. 

Of the major crops, the per acre yield of spring wheat, oats, 
barley, and Irish potatoes was ro per cent or more above the av- 
erage of the preceding ten years; winter wheat was 7.4 and com 

* The discussion in this section is based chiefly upon estimates compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, published in Crops and Markets, 
December, 1928; and upon indices of crop marketings published in the Survey o/ 
Current Business. 
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1.4 per cent above, but cotton was 2.6 per cent below the ten-year 
average. Only rye and some of the truck and fruit crops declined 
10 or more per cent from the ten-year average. 

The acreage in corn increased over two million acres, and the 
total crop for 1928 was about seventy-seven million bushels in 
excess of the 1927 crop. Despite a decline of over a million acres 
in wheat, the total yield exceeded the 1927 crop by some twenty- 
four million bushels. Cotton acreage jumped to 45,326,000 acres, 
an increase of over five million acres above the 1927 acreage, and 
the crop exceeded the 1927 crop by 1,418,000 bales. 

It may be noted that despite an increased acreage for the total 
of all crops, the estimated farm value of 1928 crops was less than 
that of 1927 by about sixty-five million dollars. 

The preceding figures refer to crop yields only. The index of 
crop marketings shown in Table I and Chart I represents agricul- 
tural production from a different angle; and the index of market- 
ings of animal products represents a phase of farm operations not 
covered by the crop estimates. Crop marketings reached a new 
high level per capita in 1928. The marketing of animal products 
also rose to slightly above the 1926 and 1927 level, but was still 
6 per cent below the average of 1923-25. 


MINING 


Bituminous coal production did not fully recover from the 
1927 slump occasioned by the extensive strikes which began in 
April of that year, and when allowance is made for typical season- 
al variation 1928 production did not quite reach the 1923-25 level 
in any month, and for the year as a whole was below the 1927 
total. 

A rapid increase in crude petroleum production had been 
checked in the second half of 1927 by the efforts of the producers 
to curtail production; and, allowing for the usual seasonal differ- 
ences, production fell slightly in the first half of 1928; but higher 
gasoline prices stimulated the development of new producing areas, 
and in the second half of the year production rose continuously 
with the result that the total production for the year is estimated 
at nine hundred million barrels, or slightly in excess of the 1927 
output. 
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While the production of bituminous and anthracite coal, and 
also lead and silver, was lower in 1928 than in 1927, substantial 
increases occurred in the production of iron ore and copper, and 
slight gains in crude petroleum, as noted, and in zinc.* 


TABLE I 
INDICES OF PRODUCTION PER CAPITA, UNITED STATES, 1920-28* 
(Average of 1923-25 = 100) 


Industry 1922 


Building gt 
Animal products marketings.| 88 T _93 
Crop marketings 106 
Forest products 95" 
Freight-car loadings 104 
Mining 


105 
121 
113 
Tobacco manufactures... . 
Iron and steel 110 
Cement, brick, and glass. . 6 110 
Paper and printing 112 
Non-ferrous metals 96 109 
i 106 
101 

95 

94 

97 


* Cage sage from indices given in the Federal Bowes | Bulletin and the Survey of Current Business, 
a , and earlier issues. The index for ts the value of contracts awarded, as 


com F. W. Dodge Corporation, deflated by by the index of construction costs com- 
compiled the Associated General Contractors of America. np 
conte & by dividing by an index of population at the midpoint of each year as estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


t Unavailable at time article was written. 


MANUFACTURING 


The manufacturing industry as a whole has prospered since 
the depression of 1921, with a recession in 1924 and a moderate 
decline again in 1927. The year 1928 witnessed a recovery which 
carries the index for manufacturing, even when adjusted for pop- 
ulation growth, to the high level reached in 1926, 5 per cent above 
the 1923-25 average. This gain, however, has not been equally 
distributed among the several industries. A perspective of the rel- 


* Monthly and annual indices of mineral production, 1919-28, for eight minerals 
and their composite are given in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, March, 1927, p. 177; 
and February, 1929, p. 118. 
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ative movement in the leading manufacturing industries may be 
obtained by an examination of Chart II, based on Table I. For 
each industry the curve represents the estimated quantity volume 
of production per capita in the industry as compared with the av- 
erage for the years 1923-25. In arriving at these estimates, the in- 
dices of production compiled by the Federal Reserve Board were 


CHART II 


VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION PER CAPITA, BY INDUSTRIES, 1923-28* 
Indices with average of 1923-25 = 100 


1923. 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1923 1924 1925 1926 | 


* For the numerical data from which these indices are plotted see the last twelve series in Table I. 


adjusted to a per capita basis with the aid of the annual estimates 
of population made by the United States Bureau of the Census. 

Let us consider the separate manufacturing industries, taking 
them in order of the extent to which they had increased by 1928 
from the base period (1923-25). 

Despite the efforts on the part of producers in the last year or 
so to check the rapid increase in production, the 1928 output of 
crude petroleum, as previously noted, reached a new high level, and 
petroleum refining increased from 130 per cent of the 1923-25 
average in 1927 to 144 in 1928. Likewise, the production of rub- 
ber tires took a new spurt in 1928 to a point 36 per cent above the 
base-period average. The output of tobacco products continued to 
show the steady increase which it has evidenced each year since 
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the depression of 1921. Other industries that showed by 1928 a 
gain of 10 per cent or more above the 1923-25 average were iron 
and steel, cement, brick and glass, and paper and printing. Iron 
and steel had reached a new high point in 1926, but in 1927 de- 
clined sharply in the second half of the year, this decline and the 
subsequent substantial recovery in 1928 being largely due to simi- 
lar movements in the automobile and building industries. 

The production of automobiles, which had fallen off sharply 
in 1927 from the peak of 1926, owing partly to the stoppage of 
the Ford output for much of the year after May, recovered to a 
per capita level in 1928 slightly above the previous peak of 1926. 

The textile group, which has recovered slowly from the post- 
war slump, showed substantial improvements in 1927 but declined 
again in 1928. 

The per capita output in one group of industries, foods, lum- 
ber, and leather goods and shoes (shown in the lower part of the 
right hand section of Chart II), has fallen below the 1923-25 
average. Leather and shoes, which had been making moderate 
gains since 1924, declined slightly in 1928. Food products showed 
a slight gain in 1928, but are still 7 per cent below the 1923-25 
average; and lumber continued in 1928 the steady decline evident 
in the two preceding years. 

The consumption of electric power, one of the best indices of 
industrial activity, increased about ro per cent in 1928, to a level 
46 per cent above the 1923-25 average. Part of this gain, however, 
is doubtless due to an increasing substitution of electric for other 
types of power. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry affects directly or indirectly a large 
fraction of the working population, and by some students of the 
business cycle variations in building activities are assigned a ma- 
jor position among the influences determining fluctuations in gen- 
eral business activity. While unfortunately there is no single 
series which can be taken as a substantially complete record of 
the volume of actual construction, there are indices which are 
useful in forming an approximate judgment of construction activ- 
ities. One important measure of construction activity is the sta- 
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tistics of building contracts awarded in thirty-six states, compiled 
by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, in terms both of square feet and 
of dollar value. The volume of building in square feet, as repre- 
sented by contracts awarded, increased 14.6 per cent as compared 
with 1927. The gains ranged from about 6 per cent for public 
works and utilities to 16 per cent for residential buildings and 34 
per cent for industrial structures. Only public and semipublic 
buildings registered a decline. The aggregate value of contracts 
awarded increased 12.7 per cent over the 1927 total. 

In Table I and Chart I is shown an estimate of the trend in 
the volume of building which was obtained by taking the F. W. 
Dodge figures for the value of building contracts awarded and 
adjusting these figures, both for population growth and for changes 
in prices and wages. The latter adjustment was made by dividing 
by an index of building costs compiled by the Associated General 
Contractors of America. Comparison of this index with other in- 
dices of the growth of building would suggest that it may exag- 
gerate somewhat the increase in the physical volume of building, 
inasmuch as neither the 1928 figure for contracts awarded in terms 
of floor space nor an index of the volume of production compiled 
by the Associated General Contractors of America shows as high 
a level for building in the last few years as is indicated by the index 
plotted in Chart I. However, all series agree in showing a substan- 
tial gain in building in the last four years as compared with the 
preceding period. 

In 1928 new orders for concrete roads and streets, as reported 
by the Portland Cement Association, reached a new high level of 
over twelve million square yards per month, nearly 18 per cent 
above the previous high figure reached in 1927. 

The volume of work on federal aid highways declined in 1926 
and 1927 from the 1925 level of 862 completed miles and 12,187 
miles under construction, and continued this decline in 1928, to 
621 completed miles and 8,879 miles under construction. 


SUMMARY 


. With the exceptions noted above, 1928 witnessed a recovery 
in the physical volume of production from the mild recession of 
1927, the most substantial gains being in building, crops, and man- 
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ufacturing. The manufacturing gains were chiefly in a group of 
industries associated with building and with the manufacture and 
use of automobiles, notably petroleum refining, rubber tires, the 
manufacture of automobiles, and iron and steel. 

It may be noted that the relatively high level of production in 
recent years does not necessarily involve equally satisfactory em- 
ployment conditions. The employment situation in the soft coal 
industry is more or less chronically unsatisfactory. In manufac- 
turing, despite the increase in the volume of production, the total 
number employed, to judge from the available indices of the num- 
ber of workers on pay-rolls, continues to decline, creating a grow- 
ing interest in the problem of “technological unemployment.” It 
is urged by some commentators that the observed progress in 
technical efficiency is seriously aggravating the unemployment 
evil; others hold that the labor released by technical improvements 
has merely found employment in expanded and newly developed 
non-manufacturing occupations. It is a somewhat sad commentary 
upon the adequacy of our industrial statistics that there should be 
opportunity for a wide difference of opinion on this point. 

In appraising the significance of the continued high level of 
production experienced in 1928, it should be noted that while the 
general average of production has run a relatively stable course 
since 1924 and on a generally rising level, even in this relatively 
stable period there has been a considerable diversity in the trends 
of the separate industries and that compared with population, 
some major lines of production are actually declining. 


* The Federal Reserve Board index of factory employment on a 1919 base was 
91.9 in 1927 and 90 in 1928. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 
Research Director of the Foreign Policy Association, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The outstanding event of the year 1928 was the anti-war pact. The year 1928 
saw a renewed effort to secure the participation of the United States in the World 
Court. It saw new arbitration and conciliation treaties. As far as Latin American 
affairs were concerned, the year was momentous. For a time there was danger of a 
conflict between the international principle embodied in the League Covenant and 
the Monroe Doctrine, but this danger has now disappeared, primarily because of the 
arbitration and conciliation treaties signed at the. Pan-American Arbitration Con- 
ference. The settlement of the Bolivia-Paraguay dispute was an example of co- 
operation between the United States and the League in preventing war in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The outstanding event of the year 1928 was the conclusion of 
the anti-war pact. This agreement was signed in Paris on August 
27, by fifteen states and it was subsequently adhered to by about 


fifty more. The treaty is short. In Article I, the parties agree to 
“renounce war as an instrument of national policy.”’ In Article IT, 
they promise never to seek the settlement of disputes “except by 
pacific means.” The Senate of the United States finally approved 
the anti-war pact on January 15, 1929, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Senators Moses and Reed to secure the adoption of “‘res- 
ervations.” Nevertheless the treaty was approved only after the 
Committee on Foreign Relations had made a report to the effect 
that the anti-war pact does not curtail in any way the right of self- 
defense; that the Monroe Doctrine (as interpreted by the Com- 
mittee) is part of the national defense of the United States; that 
the treaty does not provide sanctions, express or implied, nor 
change the present position of the United States toward the League 
of Nations. 

After the debate in the Senate in which senators minimized the 
effects of the pact upon the foreign policy of the United States, it 
is natural to ask the question: does the pact have any concrete 
value? Basis for a negative answer to this question is found by 
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some critics in the passage of an act a few weeks after the ratifica- 
tion of the anti-war pact, which authorizes the construction of 
fifteen 10,000 ton cruisers and one aircraft carrier at an authorized 
cost of $274,000,000. From the standpoint of absolute principle 
there is something incongruous about ratifying a treaty “renounc- 
ing” war and then voting to increase the size of the navy. It would 
seem to indicate that even though we have no aggressive designs, 
we do not trust the promises of other states not to go to war. In 
fact the defenders of the cruiser bill state that wars of self-defense 
remain valid under the anti-war pact and that the United States 
must possess a navy as strong as that of any other power, in order 
to be prepared to defend itself against attack. 

If the United States already possesssed the strongest navy in 
the world, the 15-cruiser bill would be open to severe condemna- 
tion. But it must be remembered that the American fleet has been 
undersized in cruisers; that following the Washington Conference 
the British government began the construction of large cruisers; 
and that for several years the American Congress held back ap- 
propriations in order that a further naval limitation agreement 
providing for parity in cruisers between Great Britain and the 
United States might be negotiated, just as such an agreement in 
regard to battleships had been negotiated in 1921. An attempt to 
secure naval agreement at Geneva in the summer of 1927 failed 
largely because of the reluctance of the British government to ac- 
cord parity to the United States. The ill feeling generated at the 
Geneva naval conference became more tense following the an- 
nouncement of the Anglo-French naval accord in August, 1928. 
This agreement, which was negotiated privately, provided for the 
limitation of large cruisers, but allowed Great Britain to construct 
as many small cruisers, i.e., those carrying six-inch guns, as she 
liked. American opinion regarded this agreement as a British at- 
tempt to secure French support for the position taken by Great 
Britain against the United States at Geneva. Had the terms of this 
agreement been privately communicated to the United States be- 
fore being announced to the world much of the ill will would not 
have arisen. But the fact that the accord had bee: negotiated was 
blurted out in the House of Commons by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
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last July in a manner which led many Americans to assume—per- 
haps unjustly—that he was trying to confront the United States 
with a fait accompli. As a matter of fact, the accord brought forth 
such a protest from English leaders of opinion that the two gov- 
ernments promptly buried it and there were few mourners at the 
funeral. 

Following such diplomatic blunders, the passage of the 15- 
cruiser bill by the United Siates was perhaps inevitable. It is 
possible that this bill may incite the British and American govern- 
ments to enter upon a naval race, but it seems more probable that 
it will lead to a naval holiday. Assuming that the British govern- 
ment suspends further cruiser construction, the British and Ameri- 
can fleets will be substantially equal in strength when the United 
States completes its present cruiser program. The most practical 
basis for limitation, therefore, is an agreement providing for the 
status quo in naval construction.’ 

As a result of the insistence of Senators Borah and Reed, the 
cruiser bill as finally passed states that Congress favors the nego- 
tiation of treaties before 1931 “regulating the conduct of belliger- 
ents and neutrals in war at sea, including the inviolability of pri- 
vate property thereon.” The adoption of this provision has also 
shocked some friends of the anti-war pact, simply because it does 
not mention the anti-war pact nor the difference between legal and 
illegal wars. The very concept of neutrality is based on the prin- 
ciple that war is legal. But this principle is changed by the League 
Covenant and the anti-war pact. Henceforth all wars “as an instru- 
ment of national policy” are illegal. Moreover, members of the 
League promise to apply an economic blockade against a state 
which is recognized as an aggressor. Such a state will have violated 
not only the Covenant but also the anti-war pact. While the United 
States is not a member of the League, it is the co-author of the 
anti-war pact. How can we, therefore, claim the right to trade with 
a state which has flagrantly violated its obligations? The other 
states could not grant us any such right without violating their ob- 
ligations under the Covenant to apply a blockade. 

In an attempt to make explicit the principle that seems to be 


“Assuming the construction by the United States of its 15 cruisers. 
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implicit in the anti-war pact, Senator Capper revived his famous 
resolution, on February 11, 1929. This provides that the United 
States will not protect its nationals who attempt to trade with an 
aggressor and that the president may even impose an arms em- 
bargo against the aggressor. This bill has aroused opposition in 
Washington on the ground that it would be unneutral for the pres- 
ident to decide which of two states is the aggressor, both of which 
claim to be acting in self-defense. The determination of this ques- 
tion obviously is a task which must be left to some international 
machinery. It is doubtful, therefore, whether Congress will pass 
the Capper resolution until the United States is willing to co-oper- 
ate with the League Council in determining which belligerent has 
violated its obligations. 

The year 1928 thus saw a debate in regard to the attitude of 
the United States toward the next war. The assumption of this de- 
bate is that the “next war” will take place. This assumption may 
be correct. But surely the debate misplaces the emphasis. The 
only real way to protect American property and to guarantee inter- 
national trade rights is to develop machinery for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes before they lead to hostilities. When the news- 
paper reader learns of the existence of a conflict it is usually only 
after it has leaped into the headlines, but in practically every case 
these conflicts arise out of a deep background of submerged griev- 
ances. International machinery which sits idly by until guns are 
fired and then attempts to enforce peace inevitably will break 
down. What international machinery should do is to bring griev- 
ances into the open before the parties reach the breaking point. 

During the past year the opinion seems to have grown that, if 
the anti-war pact is to have concrete value, it must be implemented 
by agreements in regard to machinery for the prevention of war. 
Whether or not as a result of the anti-war pact, the year 1928 saw 
a renewed effort to secure the participation of the United States 
in the World Court. It will be remembered that in January, 1926, 
the Senate consented to adhere to the Court subject to five reserva- 
tions the most important of which provided that the United States 
should participate in meetings of the Council and Assembly of the 
League for the purpose of electing judges and that the United 
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States should have a veto over requests for advisory opinions in 
which we “have or claim an interest.” In September, 1926, a con- 
ference was held at Geneva at which the other states accepted all 
of our reservations except the one about advisory opinions. Here 
they merely proposed that the United States should have the same 
voice in objecting to an opinion as members of the Council, leaving 
to the future whether or not the request for such an opinion should 
be made by unanimous or by majority vote. The fear was expressed 
that, if the United States had the right to veto a request for an ad- 
visory opinion, the work of the Council in the conciliation of dis- 
putes might be seriously hampered. The Geneva compromise was 
not, however, acceptable to the United States. And the question 
was stalemated until the election of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes 
as a judge of the court in September, 1928, and the appointment of 
Mr. Elihu Root as a merber of the committee of jurists to revise 
the Court statute. In February, 1929, Mr. Root arrived in Geneva, 
where he proposed a formula which provided that Council mem- 
bers and the United States should exchange views in regard to a 
request for advisory opinions, and, if after this exchange of views 
the United States still maintained its objection, it should have the 
right to withdraw from the World Court “without any imputation 
of unfriendliness to co-operate generally for peace and good will.”’ 
The formula thus safeguards the interests of the United States 
without necessarily impairing the usefulness of the advisory opin- 
ion. In practice,.it is doubtful whether the United States will wish 
to veto many advisory opinions, or whether the Council will wish 
to press the request for an opinion to which the United States is 
resolutely opposed. The Root formula will probably bring the 
United States into the World Court. 

The year 1928 saw the signature of an increasing number of 
arbitration treaties, the most important one of which was the Pan- 
American Arbitration Treaty discussed later. While arbitration is 
important, it is usually confined to legal questions which even if 
unsettled would not provoke a war. The really serious questions 
are “Political.” And for the settlement of these questions a differ- 
ent method, of conciliation, has been devised, a method which the 
United States has accepted in the Bryan Peace Commission Trea- 
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ties. In fact, as a result of our arbitration and conciliation treaties, 
we have accepted the principle of pacific reference of all disputes 
to which we may be a party. These treaties are, however, merely 
self-denying ordinances; they do not pledge the United States to 
a conciliatory effort to prevent other states from going to war. If 
we take the anti-war pact in earnest, we must agree to place our 
influence alongside that of other powers in inducing third states 
to settle their disputes by peaceful means and in preventing such 
disputes from leading to hostilities. The most effective conciliation 
machinery in the world is the Council of the League of Nations, 
and sooner or later we may expect the United States to co-operate 
with this body for the purpose of preventing the violation of the 
anti-war pact. 

As far as the relations between the United States and Latin 
America were concerned, the year 1928 was momentous. At the 
beginning of the year these relations had been strained by the in- 
tervention of the United States in Nicaragua and by the interven- 
tionist stand of the United States at the Havana Conference. A few 
weeks after the Havana Conference a representative of Argentina 
told a League of Nations commission that his government did not 
recognize the Monroe Doctrine. In July, the little state of Costa 
Rica requested the League Council to interpret the Monroe Doc- 
trine in relation to Article 21 of the Covenant. Even today Argen- 
tina and Brazil have refrained from adhering to the anti-war pact 
out of fear that it sanctions the Monroe Doctrine, by which they 
mean the right of the United States to dictate to the other nations 
of the Western hemisphere. 

In its reply to Costa Rica the League Council quietly said 
’ that, while it could not interpret the policy of any government, it 
could state that every member of the League had the same rights 
as any other. This meant, therefore, that a Latin-American state 
might appeal to the guaranties of the Covenant in case of dispute 
with the United States. For a time at least there seemed to be the 
danger of a conflict between the international principle embodied 
in the League Covenant and the interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine under which the United States could—as judge and party in 
the same cause—decide for itself the obligations of states in the 
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Western hemisphere. Happily the year 1928 saw the disappear- 
ance of the likelihood of any such conflict and the improvement 
of our Latin-American relations generally. The difficulties with 
Mexico were appeased in the oil settlement of January, 1928.* 
The difficulties with Nicaragua were softened by the successful 
supervision of the Nicaraguan elections of November, 1928. The 
basis of the fears directed against the Monroe Doctrine and our 
Latin-American policy generally was removed, or at least reduced, 
by President Hoover’s journey to Latin-America and by the Pan- 
American Arbitration Conference held at the end of 1928. At this 
conference two important agreements were signed. The first agree- 
ment provides for the obligatory arbitration of legal disputes, 
which are defined to include questions in regard to the interpre- 
tation of a treaty; questions of international law; the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of inter- 
national law; and the nature and extent of the reparation to be 
made for any breach. Exceptions to arbitration include contro- 
versies over domestic questions and questions affecting states not 
a party to the convention. It is to the credit of the United States 
that our delegates signed this agreement without any reservation 
pertaining to the Monroe Doctrine or to any other question. The 
arbitration treaty provides that, if the parties cannot agree within 
three months upon the definition of the particular subject to be 
referred to arbitration, the court may draw up an agreement or 
compromis containing such a definition. This provision overturns 
the practice hitherto followed in the United States of giving the 
Senate a veto over the special agreement. While the Upper House 
on the Hill has already approved the Pan-American conciliation 
agreement, it has failed as yet to act on the arbitration treaty, ap- 
parently because of the compromis question. 

According to the conciliation convention all disputes not re- 
ferred to arbitration must, in case they threaten to disturb the 
peace, be referred to conciliation commissions. Here the 1929 con- 
ference merely revised the Gondra Convention of 1923 by provid- 
ing that diplomatic committees at Montevideo and Washington 


* See “Foreign Policy of the United States in the Year 1927,” American Journal 
of Sociology, July, 1928. 
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may take the initiative in conciliating a dispute “when it appears 
that there is‘a prospect of disturbance of peaceful relations.” 

Once these agreements are ratified, it will be untrue to say that 
the United States is judge and party of the same cause—that it 
declines to refer to international tribunals the extent of its own 
rights and obligations in the Western hemisphere. For example, if 
the United States threatens to land marines in Nicaragua, the dip- 
lomatic committee at Montevideo may raise the question whether 
or not the Unted States has lived up to these treaties. The con- 
ciliation convention in principle places the intervention policy of 
the United States under some form, however vague, of interna- 
tional control. In accepting these conventions, we have to a certain 
extent converted the Monroe Doctrine from a unilateral to an in- 
ter-American understanding. Further evidence of this view is 
found in the settlement of the Bolivia-Paraguay boundary dis- 
pute, which almost léd to war in December, 1928. Both Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Kellogg declined the suggestion of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Arbitration Conference that the United States undertake to 
mediate the dispute. Instead it was agreed that the question should 
be referred to a joint commission. 

Bolivia and Paraguay are members of the League of Nations, 
and when the dispute broke out the Council of the League, then 
meeting in Lugano, sent several telegrams reminding these states of 
their obligations under the Covenant. Although the dispute was 
finally referred to an Inter-American commission, there is no doubt 
but that the quick and firm action of the Council had a profound 
effect in inducing these states to resort to pacific settlement. The 
fact that the dispute was not submitted to a Geneva tribunal did 
not mean a defeat for the League. The Covenant favors regional 
agreements and local conciliation boards. But when these bodies 
fail to bring about an agreement, the Council reserves the right 
to intervene. The joint action of the Council and of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Arbitration Conference is the first example of co-operation 
between the United States and members of the League in prevent- 
ing war in the Western hemisphere. It is an example which will 
probably be followed in the future. 

Shortly after the signature of these notable arbitration and 
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conciliation agreements, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions attempted to clear up the misapprehension of the outside 
world in regard to the Monroe Doctrine. In its report on the anti- 
war pact, the Senate Committee set down what it regarded as the 
“true interpretation” of the Monroe Doctrine. Instead of quoting 
with approval from the Minneapolis address (1923) of Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes upon this subject, the Committee quoted, 
among others, Professor Theodore Woolsey, to the effect that when 
the Monroe Doctrine “oversteps the principle of self-defense, rea- 
sonably interpreted, the right disappears and the policy is ques- 
tionable because it then violates the rights of others i 
statement seems to throw overboard the Rooseveltian interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine under which the United States has 
undertaken to stamp out revolution in Central America. The Sen- 
ate seems to have returned to the original interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine—namely a Doctrine that merely authorizes the 
United States to come to the aid of a Latin-American state when 
attacked by a European power. 

The year 1928 has seen, therefore, an improvement in the re- 
lations between the United States and the remainder of the world. 
Prospects for a new understanding with Latin-America are bright. 
The conclusion of a treaty last July with China in which we recog- 
nize Chinese tariff autonomy has seemed to give us a special place 
in the good will of the Chinese people. Our renewed interest in 
the World Court and our daily co-operation with the League de- 
notes a more sympathetic attitude on the part of Washington 
toward all forms of international organization. So far, however, 
the really vital economic matters, which are at the source of the 
majority of international differences, remain scarcely touched. The 
questions of tariffs, shipping wars, trade promotion, and commercial 
policy generally must soon be grappled with if peace is to be per- 
manently maintained. 


LABOR 


DAVID J. SAPOSS 
Brookwood Labor College 


ABSTRACT 


The year 1928 was one of comparatively normal activity for labor as a whole. 
The membership has virtually remained stationary, and attempts at increasing it by 
organizing the unorganized brought no results. The old procedure in collective bar- 
gaining is, with some exceptions, still followed. There has been a slight decrease in 
strikes. Labor banking is marking time, and the results of labor’s effort in politics 
are uncertain. Workers’ education has stirred up considerable controversy, leading 
to assertion of dormant minority elements. As a result of the continued “expulsion” 
policy of the unions, the Comm mynists have modified their “boring-from-within” 
policy by organizing “dual unions’ 


In general labor followed a normal course in 1928, although a 
few developments, which at present do not lend themselves to eval- 
uation, may prove of great significance in future years. 


MEMBERSHIP, ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED, COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Union membership has virtually remained stationary. Indeed 
there may have been a decline, but, when unions are encountering 
reverses, it is difficult to secure accurate membership figures. To 
illustrate, the United Mine Workers still show a membership of 
400,000, whereas the loss of the bituminous coal strike has shat- 
tered its forces in some of the most important mining areas. Fur- 
thermore, membership figures for 1928 are not available for all the 
unions. However, the figures for the American Federation of Labor 
show the slight increase of 83,537 over 1927. For the latter year 
the paid up membership was 2,812,526, and it is given as 2,896,063 
for 1928. 

In order to recoup its membership the Federation is urging its 
affiliated bodies to “double the membership in 1929.” This is a 
rather ambitious program in view of the fact that the problem con- 
fronting the American union movement is not increasing member- 
ship in shops and areas where the unions already operate, but in the 
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uno-ganized areas, and chiefly in the so-called basic industries em- 
ploying predominantly semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Since 
the collapse of the war boom, the Federation unions have met with 
little success in these areas of large-scale and integrated industry, 
where welfare work, company unionism and the labor spy are re- 
sorted to by the financially powerful firms to counteract unionism. 
The latest unsuccessful attempt was in the automobile industry. In 
1926 plans were laid to organize this industry and the Metal Trades 
Department was entrusted with the responsibility. The president 
of that department in his annual report acknowledges that thus far 
no headway has been made. Having encountered a snag in this in- 
dustry, the Federation has now turned its attention toward organ- 
izing the textile workers of the South. 

Although the new form of collective bargaining in which labor 
assumes a responsibility for production is being featured, it is not 
being rapidly extended. Some of the largest railroad corporations 
have introduced it in their railroad shops, where the workers are 
strongly organized. Outside of these instances the new practice is 
resorted to on a limited scale, chiefly by the smaller firms where 
unions still exercise influence in a number of the less important in- 
dustries. This mode of union-management co-operation has re- 
ceived little consideration from either labor or employers in the best 
organized industries, as building trades and coal mining. Of course, 
in the unorganized industries like automobile, iron and steel, it is 
not even considered. 


STRIKES REACH THE TROUGH 


It seems that the trough has been reached in the strike cycle. 
Table I shows that the downward trend is gradually spending it- 
self. Not only has there been a slightly smaller number of strikes, 
namely 576 for 1927 as against 580 for 1928, but there was also 
a decrease in the number of workers participating in strikes from 
362,495 in 1927 to 342,341 in 1928. 

The two outstanding strikes of the year were those of the bitu- 
minous coal-miners and the New Bedford textile operatives. The 
former strike began on April 1, 1927, and officially terminated July 
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8, 1928. It involved something like 200,000 workers in the central 
and southwestern coal fields. The coal-miners were among the few 
groups of even organized workers that had not suffered a wage re- 
duction from the war peak. The operators demanded concessions 
and the union resisted. The strike was one of the most bitterly con- 
tested and of unusual duration, exhausting the resources of the 
union. It was finally called off by the union permitting the various 
districts to effect settlements with operators “upon a basis mutually 
satisfactory.” The settlements that followed resulted in wage re- 
ductions of from 10 per cent to 25 per cent. The forces of the 
union were badly shattered, so that it has not succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing itself in some of the most important coal-mining areas. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF DISPUTES AND EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED, 1927-28 


DISPUTES IN WHICH NuMBER oF Em- 
PLOYEES INVOLVED WAS REPORTED 


Number of Number of 
Disputes Employees 


580 362,495 
576 342,341 


Chiefly as an outgrowth of the strike situation, internal union strife 
developed, leading the opposition elements, consisting of progres- 
sives and Communists, to form themselves into a “Save-the-Union 
Committee.” But the controlling union officials would not permit 
them to function as an organized opposition within the United Mine 
Workers, expelling their leaders. Consequently some of the progres- 
sives withdrew, but, under the inspiration of the Communists, the 
organization was turned into an independent union of coal-miners 
as a rival to the United Mine Workers. 

The New Bedford, Massachusetts, textile strike was a protest 
against an announced wage cut of 10 per cent by the textile manv- 
facturers. It started in April 16, 1928, and ended October 8th ina 
compromise, the workers accepting a 5 per cent wage reduction. 
Some 25,000 textile operatives were involved, with only a small 
proportion, being chiefly the skilled, belonging to the union. Never- 
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theless the walkout was virtually 100 per cent effective. The Com- 
munists immediately entered the arena as the champions of the un- 
organized and unskilled, succeeding particularly in winning adher- 
ents from among the immigrant workers. Throughout the strike 
there was rivalry between this group and the old union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and known as the United 
Textile Workers. Now that the settlement which the Communist- 
led group opposed has been made, both sides are striving to win the 
confidence of the workers. 


LABOR BANKING AND POLITICAL ACTION 
Labor banking is also at a standstill, as Table II, compiled 
from figures issued by the Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 


ton University, indicates. 
TABLE 


Summary or Statistics oF LABOR BANKS, 1927-28 


Surplus and 
Date of Statement Capital Undivided Deposits Resources 
Profits 


December 31, 1927.. 8,282,500 | 3,751,176 | 103,322,214 | 119,815,386 
December 21, 1928. . 7,487,500 | 3,848,718 | 99,018,502 | 116,309,227 


From Table II it is evident that the number of banks has de- 
clined, and so have the capital, deposits, and resources; but surplus 
and undivided profits show slight increase. The financial conditions 
of the remaining banks having improved, the financial status of 
labor banking has not been materially affected. While these re- 
maining banks are prosperous, the original aspirations of the de- 
votees of labor banking is farther from its achievement than ever, 
when their resources of $116,309,227 are compared with the $69,- 
439,471,224 of resources for all the banks of the country. More- 
over, a future additional shrinkage in labor banks may be looked 
for since the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is continuing 
its policy of curtailing its financial interests. 

Labor political action has virtually reverted to its pre-war 
standing. The American Federation of Labor pursued its old policy 
of non-partisanship in the last campaign with the exception that the 
Executive Council, after much study and bitter debate, decided to 
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remain neutral in so far as the presidential candidate is concerned. 
This was a blow at Smith, since the Federation had supported the 
| Democratic candidate from the inception of its non-partisan policy, 
except in 1924 when it supported La Follette. Besides, Smith had 
always had the support of labor and more closely approximated the 
Federation’s ideal of a candidate. However, most of the outstand- 
ing subsidiary units of the Federation supported Smith, and Presi- 
dent Green of the Federation spoke favorably of his record. It is 
not known for a certainty what actuated the Executive Council to 

_assume this attitude of neutrality, nor was it a unanimous decision. 
However, it is in accord with the post-war tendency of organized 
labor to disassociate itself from the democratic elements in the 
country and instead cater to what is commonly termed the “big in- 
terests.’’ Nevertheless, the non-partisan policy was carried out with 
reference to candidates for congressional and state office. Too 
many ot*er factors entered into the recent election to make it pos- 
sible to gauge the influence of labor as a political force. 

The elements that favored independent political action were 
badly and traditionally divided into four parties, and in the aggre- 
gate made a poorer showing than ordinarily. Their combined vote 
netted 343,635, being less than 1 per cent of the total vote cast, and 
entirely out of proportion to the 5,000,000 votes drawn by La Fol- 
lette. This small vote is indeed a surprise and indicates a serious 
setback in view of the extensive and systematic campaigning of the 
Socialist and Communist parties. Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
standard bearer, a college man, an able campaigner with an ap- 
pealing personality and polished manner, appealed to the La Fol- 
lette supporters and the general independent voter in addition to 
the worker vote. He made 250 speeches in 39 states in the course 
of four major tours which included the “solid South.” But the un- 
responsiveness was overwhelming and even the lone Socialist con- 
gressman, Victor Berger, was defeated, although by a very small 
vote. The party polled 267,835 votes as against 920,000 (4 per 
cent of the total) in 1920, when it last placed an independent presi- 
dential ticket in the field. 

The Communists also carried on an extensive campaign, et- 
countering “obstructions by super-patriots, police authorities and 
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hoodlums.” In 1924 the Workers (Communist) party ticket was 
on the ballot of only 14 states, and in 1928 it succeeded in placing 
its ticket on the ballots of 43 states, among which were counted sev- 
eral southern states. The increase in vote, however, was not in pro- 
portion to the effort in activity. The party polled 33,076 votes in 
1924, and increased its total to only 48,228 in 1928. 

Notwithstanding the severe setback suffered by the elements 
favoring independent political action, the usual gloom and pessi- 
mism seem to be absent. Indeed, among the non-Communist ele- 
ments there appears to be greater enthusiasm for a new party than 
before the election, and these groups are quietly laying plans for the 
launching of a new party in the near future. The Communists feel 
encouraged by their ability to enter their ticket on so many more 
state ballots and by the increased vote, and are carrying on opti- 
mistically. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


In so far as internal conflict in the labor movement is con- 
cerned, workers’ education has held the stage since the middle of 
the year. It became the haven of refuge of the so-called progres- 
sives, who enjoyed such a prominent position in the movement dur- 


ing the first half of the post-war decade. Gradually their strength 
was cut into until they ceased to function as an organized opposi- 
tion. But their scattered forces exercised considerable influence in 
workers’ educational activities. They were good naturedly toler- 
ated by the controlling group, although hindered in their activities 
here and there. Functioning with moderate success, this minority 
element kept the spark of progressivism alive, even occasionally 
cautiously criticising the policies and tactics of the dominant admin- 
istrative forces. During 1928, the progressives asserted themselves 
more boldly. This act, coupled with other circumstances, led the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to launch 
an attack on Brookwood Labor College, the only resident institu- 
tion, but exercising influence and leadership among the few remain- 
ing non-resident labor colleges and classes. The usual charges that 
a dominant political group hurls at those who are in its disfavor 
were directed at Brookwood. It is accused of being Communist, 
anti-religious, disloyal and so on. These accusations are denied by 
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the college. But its sponsors and officials acknowledge that in trade- 
union policy they and the college are not in complete accord with 
the official labor leadership. On the other hand, they maintain that 
in its educational policy Brookwood Labor College pursues the high- 
est academic standards of a free educational institution, emphasiz- 
ing the factual approach to the study of social problems through 
dispassionate but critical presentation and discussion of the subject 
matter, in order to give the student a working fund of knowledge 
and at the same time prepare him to cope independently with prob- 
lems. Hence, while the college is permeated with a labor loyalty, it 
is studiously aimed not to favor factions, and students are admitted 
regardless of point of view. The controversy reached the floor of 
the Federation convention held at New Orleans in November. 
There the action of the Executive Council in condemning the col- 
lege was sustained. An interesting sidelight at this convention was 
the attack by some of the outstanding labor leaders upon Professor 
John Dewey, who had in the meantime sided with Brookwood, as a 
Communist propagandist. Professor Dewey has since more vigor- 
ously entered the controversy on the side of the progressives. Asa 
member of the American Federation of Teachers, which is affiliated 
with the Federation of Labor, he considers it his duty to interest 
himself actively in the internal affairs of the labor movement. 

In the meantime Brookwood has also drawn the fire of the 
Communists. Some of their sections are quietly discouraging those 
of their disciples who are either not sufficiently well grounded in 
Communist philosophy or are not sufficiently positive minded, from 
attending the college. The Communist leaders and press have also 
openly attacked the institution as sponsoring “yellow social reform- 
ism” and being, therefore, “counter-revolutionary.” To clinch their 
argument they have characterized the faculty as “petty-bourgeois 
social democratic professors.” 


PERSISTENCE OF OPPOSITIONS 


The opposition groups in the labor movement, although weaker 
than ever, seem to be even more persistent, The Communists are 
continuing their agressive and defiant attacks on the dominant 
leadership, taking out time occasionally to criticize and ridicule the 
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other opposition elements. On the other hand, the expulsion policy 
of the unions is still vigorously, although not as extensively, ap- 
plied. This stiuation has made it difficult for the Communists to 
work within most of the unions, leading them to modify their “bor- 
ing-from-within” policy by organizing separate “revolutionary” 
unions wherever they have a sufficient following. They have thus, 
in part at least, reneged on their former unequivocal opposition to 
“dual unionism,” justifying themselves on the ground that the 
“radicalization of the workers” has reached the stage where it is de- 
sirable to organize “revolutionary industrial unions.” Thus far the 
Communists have founded such unions in the needle trades, mining, 
and textile industries. They also dominate an independent shoe 
workers’ union, an independent union in the automobile industry, 
and a few miscellaneous and scattered unions, as well as workers’ 
leagues and clubs organized on industrial or trade lines. They also 
aspire to bring into being a central co-ordinating organization that 
will bring these unions together and act as a rival to the American 
Federation of Labor. Although the chief excuse of the Communists 
for organizing “dual unions” is the need for organizing the unorgan- 
ized, their prime union activity at present is among organized work- 
ers. The real test of their achievements must, according to their 
own admission, be the degree to which they organize the unorgan- 
ized in the basic and highly integrated industries. At present they 
have “nuclei” scattered throughout these industries and, therefore, 
have a substantial base of operation. 

In the meantime there rages a bitter factional fight within the 
Workers (Communist) party, the dominating and co-ordinating 
agency of ail Communist activity, which consumes much of the 
time and energy of the leaders and members and to that extent af- 
fects their effectiveness in furthering their objectives. In accord- 
ance with the policy of “(Communist self-criticism,” their press is 
clotted with “theses” and “discussions” in which the different fac- 
tions accuse each other of having wrongly diagnosed conditions, 
thereby predicating faulty prognostications which resulted in “right 
deviations” and hence the negation of “Marxist-Leninist tactics.” 
These “oppositions” have been “liquidated” at past party conven- 
tions in order to assure a “united Party.” However, they seem to 
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trickle out and congeal shortly after the ‘liquidation” ceremony if 
they have actually succumbed to the dissolution process. 

Largely as a result of the Brookwood-Federation controversy, 
the non-Communist opposition elements have taken new courage. 
For the past six years there had been no organized opposition at 
Federation conventions, but the Brookwood dispute gave these 
scattered dissident elements a new rallying point. And no one was 
more surprised than they at the effective fight they put up. They 
had discovered that they could rise on the floor of the convention 
in order to oppose the “high lights” of the administration “without 
being struck dead.” Since then these progressives have begun to 
assert themselves anew and are crystallizing into a rejuvenated 
“minority,” as some of their more timid prefer to label themselves. 
If they are to become a real positive force they will probably find it 
necessary to become an aggressive “opposition.” Indeed, if the 
controversy continues as it likely will, they will find themselves 
jockeyed into such a position no matter how they maneuver to the 
contrary. 

The outcome of this controversy has also stirred an element 
among the Socialists to renewed aggressive assertiveness. Since the 
war it had become the policy of the Socialists to refrain from at- 
tacking the labor leadership with the hope that they would be per- 
mitted to carry on their propaganda in peace, gradually making 
converts among the high and low. The fortunes of the Socialist 
party do not prove this to have been an efficacious policy. Nowa 
group centering around Norman Thomas, the party standard bear- 
er, and the editorial staff of the official organ of the party, the New 
Leader, have begun an aggressive and critical attack upon the “re- 
actionary labor officials,” which does not meet with favor from 
some of the “old Guard.” If this militant faction has its way, there 
is likely to be an alliance with the progressives. If this new faction 
encounters insurmountable opposition within the Socialist party, it 
is likely to drift into the ranks of the progressives either through 
open revolt or through individual defections. 
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PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
Professor of Industrial Relations, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The real wages of the employed workers in manufacturing, after having re- 
mained on a virtual plateau from 1923 to 1927, inclusive, rose by 6 per cent during 
1928. This increase was composed of a 5 per cent advance in average money earn- 
ings and a decline of 1 per cent in living costs. Some of the increase was, however, 
more apparent than real, since the decline in employment was probably heavier 
among the less efficient and hence lower-paid workers than among the upper groups, 
and this in itself would raise the general average. Among specific industries, glass 
and automobiles fared particularly well. The average increase in the real weekly 
earnings of unskilled labor was approximately 5 per cent, and in hourly earnings 2 
per cent. The wages of farm laborers, on the other hand, remained virtually con- 
stant. The average union hourly rates in the building trades and in other industries 
rose by less than 1 per cent, which was a much smaller rate of gain than had been 
obtained in previous years. 

The general increase in the real earnings of the employed workers must, how- 
ever, be considered in connection with the probable slight decline in the volume of 
employment if we are to appraise the welfare of the working class as a whole. 


During 1928, the average money and real wages of the em- 
ployed workers showed an apparent increase above the average for 
1927. In that year the average annual earnings of employed wage- 
earners’ in manufacturing was $1,266. This was 118 per cent 
above the average for 1914, or if 1914 be taken as 100, the rela- 
tive for 1927 was 218. Since the relative for the cost of living for 
urban workers in that year was, according to my revision of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 171, this was equivalent to an 
increase in the real annual earnings of 28 per cent. This was in 
turn virtually the same gain as had been shown for each year since 
1923. Real earnings in manufacturing had thus remained on a vir- 
tual plateau for five years. 

I have spliced the statistics of the average earnings in manu- 
facturing during 1928 as compiled monthly by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics? from more than 11,000 establishments in fifty-four 

* Computed from mimeographed release of the United States Census Bureau. 


*These are published periodically in the issues of the Monthly Labor Review 
under the heading of “Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries.” 
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industries and employing approximately 3.1 million wage-earners 
to the 1927 average by the method of chain-indexing, and I have 
made them comparable with the census figures for that year. Ta- 
ble I shows the average rate of yearly earnings by months in man- 
ufacturing as a whole and the relation which these averages bear 
to the average for 1914. The yearly averages are obtained by mul- 
tiplying the average weekly earnings for each month by fifty-two, 
which is a precisely similar method to that followed by the Public 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE- 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 1927-28 


Ave Rate of Relative Annual 
Year and Month Annual Earnings 
1927: 
$1 , 266 218 
1928: 
1,267 218 
1,337 231 
1,334 230 
1,326 229 
1,329 229 
1,321 228 
1,360 234, 
1,337 231 


Health Service in showing mortality rates by weeks and months 
throughout the year. 

This shows, therefore, an average increase of 10 points, or 5 
per cent, in money earnings for 1928 as compared with 1927. The 
index rose from 218 in January to 229 in February and, save for 
a slight drop to 224 in July, fluctuated thereafter between 228 and 
234. It should be recognized, however, that this increase was prob- 
ably in part more apparent than real. There was a decline in the 
volume of factory employment during the year, and the natural 
tendency of the employers under such circumstances would be to 
discharge in the main the less effective workers at each grade. The 
earnings of these men were undoubtedly somewhat below those who 
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remained, and their removal therefore would of itself raise the gen- 
eral average, even though the money earnings of those who con- 
tinued to be employed were still as before. 

In order to measure the real progress of the wage-earners, how- 
ever, we must also measure the changes in the cost of living which 
occurred during the year. This is shown by the following index giv- 
en in Table II which differs from the semi-annual index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the following ways: (1) The semi- 
annual index for the country as a whole is built up by weighting the 
index for each of the thirty-two cities covered by its population in- 
stead of weighting the national index for each group of commodities 


TABLE II 


INDEX OF RELATIVE Livinc Costs oF URBAN WORKERS 
1927-28 (1914 = 100) 


Index of Living 
Costs 
(1914 = 100) 


Index of Living 
Costs 


Year and Month Year and Month 


(1914 = 100) 


by its relative importance in workers’ budgets. (2) The probable 
relatives for the intervening months are found by interpolation, 
using the monthly cost-of-living index of the National Industrial 
Conference Board to determine the relative monthly changes on 
the assumption that any differences in the amount of change as be- 
tween the indexes of the Bureau and of the Board were evenly dis- 
tributed over the six months’ period. (3) The relative for the year 
as a whole is then the simple average of the relatives for the 
months. 

Living costs declined, therefore, by 2 points in 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927, or by slightly more than 1 per cent. 

The indexes of real annual earnings can now be obtained by 
dividing the index of money earnings by the index of living costs 
and these are shown for manufacturing in Table III. 


= _ 
1927: 1928: 
Average...... 171 ere 168 
1928: 169 
Average. ..... 169 169 
168 170 
169 
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This shows a gain of 7 points, or approximately 6 per cent, in 
the real earnings for 1928 as compared with those for 1927. The 


TABLE III 


RELATIVE REAL ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE- 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING (1914 = 100) 


Relative Real Relative Real 
Year and Month Annual Earnings Year and Month Annual Ear: - 


128 136 
133 
135 136 
128 133 
136 138 
137 134 
135 136 
136 


rise in February was particularly abrupt since the index advanced 
from 128 to 136. The index remained, however, at about. this point 


TABLE IV 


THe AVERAGE MONEY AND REAL EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS IN 
SPECIFIC MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 1927-28 


Average Annual Relative Annual Relative Real 


nings i Money Earnings 
Industry (1914 = 100) (1914 = 100) 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 


Slaughtering $1,372 216 218 126 129 
Confectionery 8905 226 224 132 132 

aki 1,371 221 221 130 131 

983 249 248 146 146 

738 201 201 118 118 
Furniture 1,253 225 223 132 132 
Paper and wood pulp 1,331 218 221 128 131 
1,308 203 203 119 120 
1,267 220 225 128 133 
1,276 225 223 131 132 
Automobiles 1,781 213 222 125 131 
Automobile tires 1,415 234 237 137 140 


during the remaining months of the year, save for recessions dur- 
ing July, September, and November, when it was carried down to 
133 and 134. 

It is of interest to note the changes in a number of specific man- 
ufacturing industries as well as in all manufacturing, and these are 


Average...... 
1928: 
Average...... 
| 
1927 
| 
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given in Table IV, where the absolute averages as projected from 
the 1927 census, together with the relatives of money and real 
earnings, are shown for the years 1927 and 1928. Because of rea- 
sons of space, the monthly averages and relatives are not given. 

This table shows advances of real earnings of 1 point for bak- 
ing, planing mills, and for leather, of 3 points for slaughtering, 
paper and pulp, and automobile tires; of 5 points for glass, and 6 
points for automobiles. Real earnings were, on the other hand, 
stationary in the case of the confectionery, knit-goods, shirt, and 
furniture industries. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS ON 
THE RAILROADS BY MONTHS 1927-28 


Year and Month |Avefage Annual!) Year and Month | Average Annual 
1927: 1928: 
Average...... $1,677 Average...... $1,703 
1,731 1,753 
1,654 1,666 


The average annual earnings of the employed workers on the 
railroads as compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
months during 1927 and 1928 were as given in Table V. 

This shows an increase in average annual money earnings of 
$26 during 1928 over the average for 1927. This was equivalent 
to an advance of 1.6 per cent in money earnings and of 3 per cent 
in real earnings. 

Three other main groups for which comparisons of earnings 
are available are (1) unskilled labor, (2) farm labor, and (3) the 
unionized building trades craftsmen. The best index of the earn- 
ings of unskilled labor are the monthly averages compiled by the 
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National Industrial Conference Board*® for male unskilled labor 
in manufacturing. Although the absolute earnings of these work- 
ers are probably somewhat higher than those of corresponding 
workers elsewhere, their earnings are undoubtedly a good meas- 
urement of the changes in relative earnings of this class of labor 
in other industries as well. The weekly and hourly average by 
months have been given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE WEEKLY AND Hourty EARNINGS OF MALE 
UNSKILLED LABOR IN MANUFACTURING 


1927-28 
Ave Weekl 
Year and Month Earnings (in 
1927 
1928: 
wed 24.85 49-3 
25.25 49.5 
heap 25.05 49.5 
25.17 49.8 
Se 25.27 49.7 
24.72 49.2 
24.34 48.8 


There was thus an increase on the average during 1928 of 93 
cents in the weekly earnings of the unskilled workers and of two- 
thirds of a cent in the hourly earnings as compared with the cor- 
responding averages for the last quarter of 1927. These amounted 
to increases in money earnings of 4 per cent and of 1.4 per cent 
respectively. The greater increase in the former as compared with 
the latter was due to an increase in the average amount of time 
actually worked. Since the cost of living decreased over the cor- 
responding period of time by a little over 1 per cent, the increase 


*See Monthly Letters on Industrial Relations of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 
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in real weekly earnings was 5 per cent and in real hourly earnings 
3 per cent. 

The wages of farm laborers during these two years‘ are given 
in Table VII. 

The money wages in 1928 were therefore virtually identical 
with those in 1927. Owing to the difficulty of determining the 
relative changes in the cost of living in the rural regions, it is vir- 
tually impossible to draw any precise conclusions about fluctua- 
tions in the real wages of these rural workers. It seems probable, 
however, that if any change at all occurred, it was but slight. 


TABLE VII 
AVERAGE RATES OF FARM WAGES 1927-28 


WaGEs Per Monta Waces per Day 


YEAR AND MONTH 
With Board | Without Board Without Board 


$32.04 $47.07 
34-53 48.47 
35-59 49.52 
35.68 49-77 


32.50 46.75 
34.46 48.44 
35-39 49.32 
35-75 49.60 


In the building trades, the average hourly wage rate increased 
by a fraction of a cent, rising from $1.323 to $1.330; or, in terms 
of the average for 1913 serving as 100, from a relative of 257 to 
258.° Dividing these by the appropriate cost-of-living relatives with 
1913 as the point of reference, we get indexes of net hourly wage 
rates for these two years of 149 and 151, respectively. The stand- 
ard number of hours constituting a week’s work in the building 
trades averaged 43.5 in 1928. If we take the average for nine sets 
of union trades, namely, (1) bakers, (2) building-trades workers, 
(3) chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers, (4) granite and stone 
cutters, (5) laundry workers, (6) linemen, (7) longshoremen, (8) 

“See Crops and Markets (published by the United States Department of Agri- 


culture), V, No. 10 (October, 1928), 370. 
* Monthly Labor Review, XXVII, No. 5 (November, 1928), 10-13. 


a! 
a 
1927: 
1.78 2.37 
1.96 2.51 
1928: 
1.76 2.34 4 
1.78 2.34 } 
1.84 2.39 wit! 
1.96 2.51 
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book and job printing and publishing, and (9) newspaper print- 
ing and publishing, we find that the average hourly rate increased 
slightly from $1.190 in 1927 to $1.195 in 1928, or from a relative 
(with 1913 as 100) of 259.5 to one of 260.6.° This was a much 
smaller increase than had been obtained in the previous years, 
since the gain had amounted to g points in 1927, 12 points in 1926, 
10 points in 1925, and to 18 points in 1924. In terms of real hourly 
rates, the average relatives for the nine combined union trades 
would be 150 in 1927 and 152 in 1928. There was a decrease of 


TABLE VIII 


AVERAGE Hourly AND WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIC 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 1926-28 


Averace Hourty EaRNincs AVERAGE WEEKLY 
INDUSTRY Relative (1913 = 100) Relative (1913 = 100) 
Average Average 
1928 1928 

1926 1928 1926 1928 

Cotton mfg........ $o.324 221 218 $17.30 205 203 
Men’s clothing... .. ©. 731 292 284 32.16 251 243 
Boots and shoes... . ©. 530 219 220 26.02 195 197 
... 0.371 178* 185 21.00 168* 170 

* 1925. 


one-half of 1 per cent during 1928 in the average length of the 
working week in the union trades, bringing the average full-time 
hours per week down to 44.9, or a reduction of 8 per cent from 
the average for 1913. In terms of full-time weekly earnings, there- 
fore, the 1927 and 1928 relatives were identical, being each 141 
per cent above that for 1913. This amounted to a real full-time 
weekly index of 139 in 1927 and of 140 in 1928. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has also compiled data on the 
average hourly rates and full-time weekly earnings during 1928 in 
a number of specific industries." These are shown in Table VIII. 
This shows a decrease of 1 per cent in both the hourly and full- 
time weekly wages in the cotton industry between 1926 and 1928, 
and of 3 per cent in men’s clothing. There was an increase of 1 


Ibid. 
* Ibid., October, 1928, pp. 89 ff.; December, pp. 173 ff. and 179 ff.; January, 
1929, pp. 128 ff. 
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per cent, however, in the boot and shoe industry, and of 4 per cent 
in the hourly earnings of sawmill workers between 1926 and 1928, 
and of slightly more than 1 per cent in their full-time weekly earn- 
ings. Expressed in terms of relative real wages, the hourly and 
full-time weekly relatives for these industries were as given in 
Table IX. 
TABLE IX 
WacEs (1913 = 100) 


Relative Hourly | Full-Time Weekly 
Rates rnings 
1928 1928 


Cotton mf 127 118 

thing 166 142 
128 115 
108 99 


In order to obtain a complete picture of the relative economic 
welfare of the working class, it is however necessary to consider 
not only the earnings and wages of the employed workers, as I 
have tried to do in this paper, but also the relative movement of 
employment and unemployment. It is possible that the increase in 


unemployment may have been sufficient to eliminate any gains 
which the wage data when taken alone may show. But this latter 
possibility can only be answered by consulting Mr. Berridge’s 
analysis of the employment situation in the succeeding paper. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND BUYING POWER 


WILLIAM A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The problem of measuring unemployment volume.—The direct method, its 
difficulties—The indirect method, its inaccuracies and inconsistencies —Mann’s study 
of occupational shifts—Brookmire’s study of unemployment volume for 1928 and 
earlier. 

Employment and incomes in 1928 compared with previous years.—Their course 
within the year—Factory and railroad employees—Confirmation through labor- 
turnover indexes.—Recent progress toward covering other employments currently. 


In closing the discussion of employment last year for the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, the writer took occasion to point out the 
very serious error to which estimates of unemployment volume in 
the United States are necessarily liable. Even in cases where it is 
certain that no deliberate bias is present, unemployment estimates 
must perforce be made up from data which are not accurate even 
within wide limits of error. Obviously no analysis, however con- 
scientious, can impart to an estimate dependability which does not 
exist in the raw data utilized. Only a few of the basic data pre- 
requisite to formulating any satisfactory approximation were avail- 
able. This year the problem has advanced a little toward solution 
—but only a little. 

The year 1928 was noteworthy in producing an unusually large 
number of unemployment-volume estimates. Some who have at- 
tacked the problem have taken the trouble to marshal certain new 
basic data; but in the main they have merely re-worked old ground 
by slightly different methods. There is as much confusion of coun- 
sels this year as last, and perhaps more. Hence, much the same 
cautious attitude should be maintained as heretofore. It is only 
fair to add that those deriving the new estimates are not so naive as 
to deny the extreme frailty of much in their data and in their pro- 
cedures as well. 
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Only two main types of procedure are possible: (1) the direct, 
involving a complete census or a set of suitably planned sample 
counts; and (2) the indirect, involving a subtraction of the number 
employed from the number available for and seeking employment. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


Neither on the total volume of unemployment in the United 
States, nor on its distribution among industries, nor on its geograph- 
ical distribution, nor on its duration, is there any direct evidence 
worthy of serious consideration. Such unemployment data as are 
available for organized trades are not representative of the gain- 
fully occupied population as a whole—at least, not representative 
as to the actual incidence of unemployment. And such intensive 
local surveys as have been made in scattered places form too thin a 
sample to yield valid indications of national conditions; moreover, 
they differ too widely in scope, definition, and other technical re- 
spects, to be either merged, compared, or used as a basis for na- 
tional or other broad estimates. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS; THE 1930 CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


To define true “unemployment” in a manner both sound from 
an economic point of view and workable from a statistical point of 
view in questionnaire or field canvass is difficult. Are the following 
genuinely unemployed: the temporarily sick or disabled; the per- 
manent invalid or cripple; those dependent upon public aid; those 
accustomed to a certain wage in a certain occupation who can se- 
cure work at another wage or another occupation but decline to 
take it; those who leave a job voluntarily, in order to “shop around” 
for a better? Other questions of conception and of definition of 
terms will readily suggest themselves to the reader. 

But even after the problem has been suitably defined, a special 
national survey by the direct method would be prohibitively slow 
and expensive. To be.sure, the regular decennial Census of Occu- 
pations for 1930 mig ith much less expense include a question 
or two which, if prepeérly /handled, could throw at least some light 
upon the problem. A\mdévement to do just this has been on foot 
during 1928-29. The ysual census practice is simply to indicate on 
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the field cards in what industry and in what occupation (if any) a 
person is usually gainfully occupied—but without distinguishing 
whether he is or is not employed in that (or in any other) line at 
the census date. The recent proposal was simply to split the col- 
umn in order to make possible the essential distinction between em- 
ployment and non-employment at the usual occupation. It was also 
proposed to go perhaps one step farther, and designate which of 
those employed were at work on their jobs at the census date—thus 
helping to determine the extent of “unemployment within employ- 
ment.” These are fairly simple, tabulatable facts, even though the 
resulting data would not indicate simon-pure unemployment in the 
economic sense. These proposals have had responsible backing, 
but their fate at the hands of the government is uncertain at this 
writing (March 15). 


LOCAL SURVEYS 


An interesting example of the localized unemployment survey 
is that made for Baltimore under the direction of Dr. J. Knox In- 
sley, Maryland commissioner of labor and statistics, in February, 


1928. The questionnaire and instructions to canvassers were care- 
fully thought out, being largely the work of Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States commissioner of labor statistics. The field work was 
done by the Baltimore police force, and the statistical analysis by 
Miss A. Louise Murphy, statistician. This survey brought to light 
approximately 15,500 unemployed persons who usually are en- 
gaged in some gainful occupation, who could work and wanted to 
work but were unable to secure employment. Dr. Insley’s office 
estimates that this number constitutes about 4 per cent of the em- 
ployable population of Baltimore. It is curious to note, in passing, 
that the figure 15,500 is less than one-half that estimated by a com- 
mercial organization, and about one-fifth of that arrived at by 2 
labor organization, both in Baltimore. The results of this survey 
have been published by the Maryland Commissioner, and a second 
one was made a year later (February, 1929). It is much to be 
hoped that the project will be repeated annually over a period of 
years, like the excellent series for Columbus, Ohio, made by Pro- 
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fessors Frederick E. Croxton and Mary L. Mark for each of the 
years 1921-25 inclusive." 

Conditions during 1928 were not such as to bring forth any 
group of surveys, comparable in character, for a number of cities, 
as was done during 1914-15 by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
scattered and diverse character of those which were made render 
impossible any formulation of the general severity of the unem- 
ployment problem in 1928. 


INDIRECT EVIDENCE FROM EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Owing to the theoretical as well as the practical difficulties en- 
countered in attempting to measure unemployment volume by the 
direct method, students of the problem are largely thrown back 
upon the indirect method—that based upon changes in employ- 
ment. There too the results are by no means conclusive. This 
method, with all its drawbacks, has two advantages: (1) that the 
fact of a person’s being employed (i.e., on a pay-roll) is inherently 
easier to ascertain than the fact of his being truly unemployed in an 
economic sense; (2) that collecting data from employers by mail 
is far easier than canvassing individual workers. Several investi- 
gators have sought to use such employment data as are available, 
and by estimating the supply of employable labor to determine by 
subtraction the number employed. 

In addition to the two studies outlined below, others resembling 
them were made by Professor Sumner P. Slichter? and Meredith B. 
Givens.’ Mr. Lawrence B. Mann, Division of Statistical Research, 
United States Department of Commerce, has been able to assemble 
a considerable mass of new evidence on employment changes in 

* For a comparative summary of the five Columbus surveys see Dr. F. E. Crox- 
ton, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 4og (June, 1926). See also “An Experi- 
ment in the Measurement of Unemployment,” American Statistical Association, Pa- 
pers and Proceedings, March, 1929, pp. 58-64. 

* “Market Shifts, Price Movements and Employment,” American Economic Re- 
view, Suppl., XIX (March, 1929), 5-22. 

* Preliminary observations on Givens’ methods and findings appear in the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Papers and Proceedings, March, 1929, pp. 33-41. The 
full statistical statement is to be contained in the Hoover study of Recent Economic 
Changes. Givens made use of some recent work by Dr. Willford I. King. 
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numerous occupations between 1920 and 1927. His study‘ was pre- 
sented at the December, 1928, meeting of the American Statistical 
Association.’ His conclusion was that there had been an increase 
of over 2,800,000 workers engaged in transportation, distribution, 
professional service, and personal service, as compared with a de- 
crease of about 2,000,000 in agriculture, mining, manufacture, and 
United States government service. He also thought it probable that 
there had been large gains in a number of other employments for 
which he was unable, even with the resources of the Department of 
Commerce at his disposal, to secure estimates which were satisfac- 
tory to him. Construction, general retail distribution, and real 
estate selling are among these. 

In a letter to the writer, Mr. Mann went by request a step far- 
ther, and by deducting his estimated net shift in employment from 
estimated changes in the total number of persons gainfully occupied 
(allowing for school attendance, etc.) arrived at results which he 
tentatively offers in the following words: 

In the period from 1920 to 1927, estimates of the Census Bureau indicate 
that the population of the United States increased by 12,200,000 persons or 
10% per cent. If this same percentage of increase is applied to the total num- 
ber of persons gainfully employed in 1920, it appears there should have been 
an increase of 4,400,000 in the working population of the United States. There 
has, however, been a very decided increase in the amount of higher education 
in recent years, which has tended to curtail the expansion in the number of 
persons gainfully employed. From 1920 to 1926, the number of secondary- 
school students increased by 1,637,000 and the number of students in colleges 
and normal schools increased 440,000. Assuming that all of the increase in 
college and normal-school attendance and one-half of the increase in secondary- 
school attendance resulted in a reduction of the available labor supply, and 
projecting this development to the end of the year 1927, it appears that the 
increase in higher education absorbed about 1,500,000 persons who might 
otherwise have been gainfully employed. This leaves a net increase in the 
number of available workers amounting to 2,900,000. 

The studies which I have made of shifts in occupations indicate that 
there were increases estimated at 2,846,000 in the number of workers engaged 
in transportation and communication, distribution, professional service, and 


*An earlier version thereof appeared in the American Federationist, XXXV 
(June, 1928), 667-69. 

* The full paper appears in the Papers and Proceedings, published by the Asso- 
ciation in March, 1920, pp. 42-47. Papers on related subjects by Isador Lubin and 
Ralph J. Watkins also appear there (pp. 27-32 and 48-57). 
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domestic and personal service between 1920 and 1927, while there was a total 
estimated decrease of 1,931,000 in the number of workers engaged in agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, and Unted States government service. Conse- 
quently, there was a net increase of 915,000 in the number of workers engaged 


TABLE I 
ESTIMATES OF OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS, 1920-27 


(Mann’s estimates, in thousands of persons) 


1920 1927 Increase Decrease 
Minerals (excluding petroleum)... .. . 975 65 


Manufacturing and auto repair-shops. 


Transportation and communication. . 
Railroads (excl. repair-shops) 
Pullman Company..............- 
Highway transportation 
Telegraphs and cables............ 


Automotive products............. 
Radio 


Insurance agents 
Motion pictures 


U.S. government service 
Military and naval service 


Professional service 
Teachers and professors 
Clergymen 
Lawyers and judges.............. 
Physicians and surgeons 
Nurses 


Dental assistants 
Chiropractors, osteopaths, and chi- 
ropodists 


Domestic and personal service....... 
Hotel, restaurants, etc............ 
Barbers, hairdressers, and manicur- 


Netincreaseall occupations shown 


9,960 


3,820 
1,325 
27 
2,025 
359 

8 


if 
= j 
1 
0,752 | |..........| 792 
2,916 go2 al 
1,612 es us 
123 
1,864 2,625 761 
1,500 
Dyers and cleaners............... 18 | 
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in the occupations studied. If this figure is deducted from the increase of 
2,900,000 in the available labor supply, it appears that there were about 2,000,- 
ooo workers in 1927 who were either engaged in occupations which were not 
included in my study or were unemployed. It is probable that many of these 
workers were absorbed by various types of retail distribution, building trades, 
and real estate selling. 


TABLE II 


UNEMPLOYMENT SHOWN AS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FULL AND 
ACTUAL EMPLOYMENT 


(Brookmire estimates) 
EMPLOYMENT 
U.S. Pop. UNEMPLOYED 
Per Cent No. (000) 

93,628 41.5 38,856 38, 360 496 
96,512 41.6 40,149 39,882 267 
97,928 41.7 40,875 38,848 2,027 
IQIS....+-0+- 99,343 41.9 41,585 40, 106 1,479 
100,758 42.0 42,318 42,206 112 
SS ae 103,588 41.5 42,989 42,931 58 
105 ,003 40.8 42,841 42,766 75 
106 ,422 40.2 42,809 
ae 108 ,445 39.8 43,161 39,508 3,653 
aa ede 109 , 893 39.3 43,189 40,622 2,567 
113,727 38.0 43,216 41,826 1,390 
Ee 115,378 37.1 42,805 42,418 387 
117,136 36.2 42,433 
118,628 36.2 42,943 41,477 1,466 
1928 (March). 120,013 36.2 43,445 40,813 2,632 


It is of interest to summarize Mann’s estimates for the various 
lines separately, as shown in Table I. 

By a different though related method, the Brookmire Econom- 
ic Service has attempted* to estimate the volume of unemployment 
not only as of March, 1928, but for each year back to 1910. The 
following discussion summarizes the methods utilized, and Table I! 
summarizes the results attained, by that organization. 

Years starred were assumed to be years of “full employment,” 
owing to the high level of business as shown by the Brookmire 


* Special Report A-127, dated April 30, 1928. 
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Business Index. The percentage of total population employed was 
computed for these years, of full employment, and percentages for 
intervening years interpolated on a straight line and used for com- 
puting full employment for said years. 

“Actual employment” for each year was computed by the 
Brookmire staff from official data taken from following sources: 
Census, Department of Agriculture, Department of Labor, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of Mines, and the Federal 
Reserve Board; also National Industrial Conference Board, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York Times Annalist, and Paul Doug- 
las. 

Unemployment as shown is the difference between probable 
maximum employment and actual employment. It does not allow 
for numbers idle even during years of exceptionally high business 
activity. 

In arriving at actual employment, shown above, detailed fig- 
ures were compiled for each year. For example, in 1927 there were 
8,077,000 engaged in manufacturing; 1,780,000 in railroad trans- 
portation; 10,900,000 in agriculture; 715,000 in coal-mining; 2,- 
505,000 in known professional and miscellaneous pursuits; and 
17,500,000 engaged at work for which complete data are available 
only in census years. Allowance was made for a marked increase in 
the last group owing to the growth of new industries during recent 
years. In 1920, a census year, the number of workers in this group 
was 16,000,000. 

There could hardly be any more convincing commentary on the 
essential hazards of estimating unemployment volume by this indi- 
rect method from data thus far existing, than are the discrepancies 
between the various constituent estimates by such competent inves- 
tigators as Mr. Mann and the Brookmire Economic Service. 


YEARLY INCOME OF FACTORY AND RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


A striking commentary upon the comparative stability of 
American industry and trade in 1928 and other recent years is af- 
forded by the figures on wages and salaries paid to employees on 
the railroads and in the factories of the country. Chart I has been 
prepared from official census figures for factory employees in the 
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alternate census years, supplemented by estimates based upon 
other evidence which we think dependable for intercensal years: 
for railroad employees we have used the totals prepared by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for Class I roads. Therefore, there 
is little likelihood of serious error in any of the items shown on the 


CHART I 
YEARLY INCOMES OF EMPLOYEES 


FACTORY RAILROAD 


5 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


chart, either for factory-workers’ incomes (dark bars) or for rail- 
road-workers’ incomes (light bars).’ Last year the salaries and 
wages paid to these two groups aggregated more than $17,000,- 
000,000. Still more impressive than the bulk size of this 1928 figure 
is the additional fact disclosed by the chart, namely, that the in- 
come totals for each of the past four years have averaged close to 
the same large figure of $17,000,000,000. Even in 1924, when gen- 
eral business conditions were slightly curtailed though without be- 


" As railroad repair-shop employees are represented in both subtotals, they du- 
plicate each other by about $600,000,000 (in 1927). 
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ing genuinely depressed, the total was still in excess of $16,000,- 
000,000. 

How agreeable is this sharp contrast between the economic sta- 
bility which has, in the main, characterized these workers’ incomes 
during the past six years and the riotous instability of the preced- 
ing three! The steadying-up of the volume of wage and salary pay- 
ments is partly a cause, and partly a result, of steadier activity in 
industry and trade. For if industry had not been steady during this 
period, the earnings of employees would naturally have suffered 
more serious curtailment, which in turn would have diminished the 
volume of goods purchased by them and thereby the volume of in- 
dustrial activity necessary to produce those goods. 

The fourteen-billion-dollar buying power of factory employees, 
and the three billion dollars earned by railroad employees, have in 
short been important contributors to, as well as important bene- 
ficiaries of, economic stability. 


MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT AND INCOMES IN 1928 


A new and highly commendable venture was launched during 
the latter part of 1928 by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, for collecting monthly employment and pay-roll data for 
several lines of economic activity not previously covered by that or- 
ganization.* The lines thus added comprise retail trade, wholesale 
trade, metal-mining, coal-mining, public utilities, and hotels. The 
Bureau contemplates adding other lines presently. Building con- 
struction is one important activity for which such data are badly 
needed. Several state bureaus have found it possible to collect de- 
pendable employment figures from building contractors; it is much 
to be hoped that the federal Bureau will do likewise. 

The several series above mentioned cover only the last two to 
five months of 1928—the period differing for the different lines of 
activity; moreover, the reporting samples are still rapidly growing. 
For these reasons it is impossible to offer at this time any authentic 
observations on the movements of employment and earnings in 
lines other than manufacture and steam-railroad transportation, 

"For years certain state bureaus, notably Wisconsin and Illinois, have collected 


such data, covering within their jurisdictions numerous lines of activity, much like 
those recently taken up on a national scale by the United States Bureau. 
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for which long and well-tested evidence is available, and in monthly 


form 


For railroad employees, employment and pay-rolls both aver- 
aged lower in 1928 than in 1927 (see Table III), and fail to show 
the marked upward movement during 1928 easily discernible in the 
two corresponding indexes for factory-workers given below. 
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TABLE III 


RECENT CouRSE OF RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT, 
EXCLUDING SWITCHING AND TERMINAL 
COMPANIES 


(After Interstate Commerce Commission) 


Employees | Total Pay-Rolls 
(Thousands) (Millions) 
1927: 
1,707 246 
1,770 246 
1,799 246 
1,706 236 
1928: 
1,585 218 
1,635 226 
1,686 239 
1,698 236 
1920: 
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For factory employees, the year 1928 was one of fairly steady 
improvement in economic status. The first month of the year was 
its worst. In that month both the employment and the incomes of 
this group reached identical low points, each equal to about 93 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average (see Chart II). From January on, the 
rise of both indexes has been persistent up to the present time, ex- 
cept of course for the usual seasonal slowing-down in midsummer 


CHART II 
Factory EMPLOYMENT AND Pay-ROLts 
Base: 1923-1925 average = 100 percent 


PERCENT 


B20 622 623 24 025 wee wWe7 1928 1929 


fe) 


and midwinter. That seasonal movement may be readily detected 
by the reader in practically every one of the ten years shown on 
Chart II. For obvious reasons, the amount of pay-roll (hollow 
line) shows the seasonality more sharply than does the number em- 
ployed (full line) on that chart. 

The upswing which began in January, 1928, and is still in prog- 
ress at this writing (March 15) has carried employment from 93 to 
99, and pay-rolls from 93 to 106, per cent of their 1923-25 base. It 
will be noted that these revised indexes show lows of early 1928 
which were appreciably above® their respective lows of 1924, as 

*The chart shown in last year’s write-up indicated employment in January, 
1928, as a trifle lower than that of 1924. The reason is that the old index contained 


a slight but cumulative bias, which has now been largely eliminated through ad- 
justment to a later Census of Manufactures than was then available. This adjust- 
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TABLE IV 

RECENT CouRSE OF Factory EMPLOYMENT 
AND Pay 

(After Federal Reserve Board. Base: 1923-25 
average = 100 per cent) 


well as of 1921. While the latest point reached by employment is 
not quite up even to the 1923-25 average, pay-rolls have attained a 


Index of Number| Index of Amount 
Employed in of Factory 
Factories Pay-Rolls 
99.5 100.7 
1927: 
eed 98.7 103.0 
seas 98.3 103.0 
96.9 100.1 
95.3 96.4 
1928: 
bess 93.2 93-4 
nest 94.6 98.6 
04.6 98.8 
97.2 103.9 
1929: 
> 98.4 105.7 


ment was made by Mr. Woodlief Thomas, who was associated with the writer in 
setting up these indexes originally for the Federal Reserve Board. 
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level but slightly lower than any peak in the preceding eight years. 
Further data on both variables are provided in Tables IV and V. 
Confirmation of improvement in factory employment during 
1928 is afforded by certain labor-turnover indexes recently con- 
structed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.”® Chart III 
shows two of these, the accession or hiring rate (full line) and the 
lay-off rate (dotted line). It will be seen that accessions were about 
doubled, and lay-offs about halved, during the course of the last 


TABLE V 
RecENT Course OF FACTORY EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(After Federal Reserve Board. Base: 1919 average= 100 per cent) 


1928 1929 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. | Nov.) Dec. | Jan 
Metals and products..| 80.9} 83.0] 84.3] 84.6] 85.3) 85.5) 84.7] 86.0] 87.2) 88.2| 89.2) 89.4] go. 
Iron and steel. ...... 80.7| 82.7| 84.0) 84.2) 84.9) 85.0) 84.6) 86.0) 87.2) 88.2) 89.1) 89.4) 90.3 
Textiles and products.} 92.9] 93.8] 92.9] 90.0) 87.8] 87.4/ 84.5] 85.3| 86.8) 89.4) 90.2) 90.6) go.0 
95-1) 93.6 88.9) 88.6) 86.2) 86.3) 87.0) 90.8] 92.9) 93.8 
Textile products. .... 92.3] 92.0 -7| 86.3) 85.9) 82.2) 84.1) 86.6) 87.6) 86.8) 86.4) 85.9 
Lumber and products .| 84.9] 85.0 .0| 87.0} 87.0] 87.7) 86.7) 89.1] 89.6) 89.5) 89.7) 87.4) 85.1 
Railroad vehicles... ..| 70.5] 70.4] 71.3} 72-0] 72.5] 72.7] 71.7| 71.6] 71.2] 70.6) 70.5| 70.4) 60.6 
Automobiles......... 114 .0|124 .8|130.2/133 6/141 .2/14I .1/141 
Paper and printing. . .|108 .6)108 .1}107 -9 106 .3/106 .1/106 .1/106.3/100.7|108 .1| 109 .§| 109 ..5|108 .3 
Foods and products...| 83.8] 84.8) 84.4] 82.8] 83.0) 84.2} 84.4/ 83.09) 86.8) 88.7) 88.3) 88.5| 85.8 
Leather and products .| 83.2] 84.6) 84.1| 79.8] 77.7) 77.6] 81.2) 82.9) 83.1} 81.8) 77.1) 76.6) 70.4 
Stone, clay, and glass .|ror .g|105 .7|109 .1/113 .8/114 112 .8/115 7/114 90.3 
Tobacco products... 73.8] 77.1| 77-9] 76.0] 76.8] 77.5] 73.4] 79.0] 80.6) 82.6) 82.4] 79.8) 70.2 
Chemicals and prod- 
75.1] 77-2| 76-9] 76.7| 74.5] 75-1] 73-9] 73-9] 77-0] 78.4] 79-1] 79-0] 79.0 
All groups ...... 87.9] 89.4] 89.9] 89.3) 89.5] 89.6) 88.5) 90.0] 91.2) 92.0] 91.6) 


twelve or fourteen months shown on the chart. Contrast the much 
heavier lay-offs, and lighter accessions, prevailing during the great- 
er part of 1927. 

The fact that both the lay-offs and the accessions curves have 
been running at much lower levels during the past five years than in 
the preceding five is chiefly due to the much stabler economic con- 
ditions prevailing in the later period—a point already referred to 
earlier in this article. The plain fact is that the administration of 
business enterprise as it enters a busier or a quieter phase of the 
economic cycle has been of a much more sane, orderly, and con- 
servative sort during these past few years, as contrasted with the 

” The data are collected by the Company’s Policyholders’ Service Bureau, in 


co-operation with certain outside agencies, from manufacturers numbering at pres- 
ent about 350. 
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orgy of overdevelopment during 1919-20 and the drastic liquida- 
tion and depression of 1920-21. It is only natural that this greater 


CHART III 
ACCESSION AND LAyorF RATEs IN FACTORIES 
Monthly Data, Scaled in Equivalent Annual Rates 
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sanity and stability should reflect themselves in a generally more 
conservative rate of hiring and laying-off of factory labor since 
1921. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 
Secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation 


ABSTRACT 


Labor legislation in 1928 was enacted by Congress and by regular legislative it 
sessions in nine states and insular possessions. Most important were new laws in the 
field of social insurance, including particularly workmen’s accident compensation and H's 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples, old-age pension and retirement systems. Legisla- i; 
tion to strengthen state regulation of fee-charging employment agencies was made a 
necessary by a Supreme Court case abolishing the regulation of fees charged appli- i 
cants for jobs. Other legislative topics of importance were child labor, safety and ti 
health, wage payments and mechanics’ liens. 


In discussing the new labor legislation enacted during 1928, 
one turns first to the field where the most material advancements 
were made; namely, social insurance. Workmen’s compensation, 
vocational rehabilitation, and old-age pensions each shared in the 
general growth and expansion. Insurance is essentially a guaranty 
to the insured person of material aid in time of loss or incapacity. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


During 1928 several important laws were enacted relating to 
workmen’s compensation. It will be remembered that this type of 
social insurance was the first form to be extensively introduced in 
America, developing suddenly out of the far less effective system of 
employers’ liability whereby the injured employee attempted to re- 
cover his losses by suing his employer. It is readily evident that 
such a procedure was advantageous neither for the workman nor 
for his employer. True, the employer could have at his disposal the 
ablest lawyers, especially equipped to defeat the claims, but this 
process was expensive for him, and doubly so for the workman, who 
was also obliged to engage legal aid. The suit was apt to be slow 
and the small recompense which the defendant might receive was 
certain to be inadequate. Dissatisfaction with employers’ liability 
was, therefore, keen and eventually resulted in the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation. 
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Although in sections of Europe this form of social insurance 
was early put into practice, it was as late as 1911 that the first per- 
manent American state compensation act went into effect in New 
Jersey. During the following ten years the system spread rapidly 
throughout the United States. It aims to reinstate the injured man 
in his work as quickly as possible, and meanwhile to provide for his 
family during the time he is incapacitated. The question of work- 
men’s compensation has many sides and complexities which cannot 
be discussed here, but suffice it to say that progress has been fairly 
consistent since 1911, and more workers constantly are being pro- 
tected, waiting periods are being reduced, and the allowance for 
medical attention is on the increase. 

The year 1928 has ushered in several important compensation 
changes, notably in connection with the District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico, and liberalizing amendments in New Jersey and New York. 
In 1927, Congress passed the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, thereby bringing under compensation pro- 
tection a third of a million men engaged in hazardous harbor work. 
In 1928, Congress put through an extension of this law in regard to 
the District of Columbia, providing that compensation should ap- 
ply to all private employees in the District of Columbia, excluding 
seamen, railway employees in interstate commerce, and employees 
in agriculture, domestic service, and casual employment. Important 
provisions include a seven-day waiting period, all necessary med- 
ical care, the compensation of all occupational diseases, a two- 
thirds wage scale, a $25 weekly maximum with a limit of $7,500 on 
the total amount. 

Among the important supplementary compensation acts passed 
during 1928, that of Porto Rico is particularly striking. The law 
was repealed and re-enacted. The usual provisions were made, for 
the act is compulsory and applies to all employees except domestic 
servants and casual workers. Employees of the government and 
municipalities, except clerks, are covered. All necessary medical 
care and a seven-day waiting period are provided. The act is ad- 
ministered by an industrial commission of three members created 
in the Department of Agriculture and Labor. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New York was also sup- 
plemented in several respects, notably as regards the extension of 
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compulsory coverage to all employments in which four or more 
workmen are engaged. Meanwhile, in New Jersey the weekly max- * 
imum compensation was raised from $17 to $20 and the minimum (? 
from $8 to $10. Similarly in Louisiana, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia, supplementary acts to existing compensation j 
laws were passed, indicative of the liberal trend in workmen’s acci- | f 
dent compensation in the United States. At present, when this ar- lig 
ticle is written, only five states (North and South Carolina, Ar- * 

kansas, Florida, and Mississippi) remain without this important i 4 
form of social insurance. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
Closely connected with workmen’s compensation is vocational 


rehabilitation, which aims to reinstate the crippled worker in either af 
his original or some other form of employment. Very often exten- iS 
sive medical and educational assistance must be afforded the in- ive 


jured man before he is equipped once more to enter industry as a 
self-supporting worker. Obviously this may be an expensive proc- 
ess, but in the long run, so far as society is concerned, the expendi- 
ture is justified, for it is far cheaper for a community to aid an 
incapacitated member temporarily than to support him and his de- 
pendents permanently as public charges. Vocational rehabilitation 
legislation developed late, and was introduced here in 1918 by Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1920 the federal-state plan was adopted by Congress. 
Eight years later forty states had adopted measures relative to re- 
habilitation, and though 1928 saw no startling developments, still 
there were several laws of some interest passed. In New Jersey, a 
particularly important act was concerned with the redefining of a 
“physically handicapped” person as someone incapacitated for edu- 
cation as well as for remunerative occupation. This includes all 
persons, instead of, as formerly, only those over sixteen years of 
age. Louisiana and Mississippi introduced state boards for the 
blind, designed to act as bureaus of information and industrial aid 
for the sightless. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 

One of the most important, though at the same time neglected, 
forms of social insurance in the United States is our old-age pension 
system. At the present writing there are only six states (Montana, 
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Nevada, Colorado, Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Maryland), in addi- 
tion to Alaska, which grant old-age pensions to private employees. 
When the reader considers that the United States along with China 
and India are the only three heavily populated countries without 
this form of social insurance, he will realize the significance of such 
neglect. The alternatives to the pension system are basically inade- 
quate, especially institutional care for the aged or reliance on fam- 
ily aid. The latter is only too frequently non-existent, and charity, 
in the shape of institutional care, is often degrading and disagree- 
able. 

Legislation in the pension field during 1928 took place in Mas- 
sachusetts, where a public bequest commission was organized, and 
was included in the commissions serving under the governor and 
council. A public bequest fund consisting of bequests and gifts to 
the fund was established and put under the commission’s control. 
When the fund’s principal amounts to $500,000, the commission, 
with the governor’s and council’s approval, may distribute the 
fund’s income to needy and worthy women citizens sixty years of 
age and over, and to men citizens sixty-five and over. In 1926, New 
York State had passed a bill authorizing a joint legislative commit- 
tee to investigate the condition of the aged poor with the ultimate 
purpose of devising a state policy and recommending legislation for 
carrying it into effect. The appropriation for the committee was 
but $5,000, which was repeated in 1927. In 1928 a new law was put 
into effect allowing the joint legislative committee to continue its 
study of the aged poor until March 1, 1929, with a doubled appro- 
priation. Similarly in Rhode Island the state commissioner of 
finance was directed to investigate the general subject of old-age 
pensions and the various state old-age pension systems with a view 
to their practical adaptability in Rhode Island. 

Meanwhile, pension systems for public employees were extend- 
ed. In Kentucky a state teachers’ retirement system was estab- 
lished, to be administered by the state board of education. Funds 
are to include moneys provided by the state, 2) per cent of the 
members’ salaries and an equal contribution by their employers. 
Minor laws relating to teachers’ pensions were enacted in Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, and Vermont. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


In 1928 employment legislation was chiefly concerned with the 
question of private employment offices. As a result of the now fa- 
mous Ribnik case of New Jersey, May 28, 1928, that state passed a 
bill vitally important to the interests of private employment agen- 
cies. Briefly, the Ribnik case arose over the refusal of Commission- 
er McBride of the New Jersey Department of Labor to grant a li- 
cense for a private employment office on the ground that the fees 
proposed to be charged were excessive. The United States Supreme 
Court declared this procedure unconstitutional, stating that such 
action conferred “upon the commissioner of labor the power to fix 
the prices which the employment agent shall charge for his serv- 
ices.” Thereupon New Jersey made the following important amend- 
ments to the law regulating private employment agencies, declaring 
that the furnishing of food, supplies, tools, or shelter to laborers in 
connection with the promise or offer to provide employment or help 
violates this act. Furthermore, all violations of the established pro- 
visions regarding licenses and advertisements are to be punished by 
fine or imprisonment. If after due investigation it appears that 
without an additional agency the existing public and private offices 
are adequate to supply industry’s needs, licenses may be withheld. 
Applicants for licenses to carry on an agency, in addition to exist- 
ing requirements including proof of good moral character, must 
furnish proof of citizenship of the United States. A schedule of fees 
must be posted in the office of every agency. Louisiana’s 1928 law 
relative to private employment agencies resembles that of New Jer- 
sey in the punishments exacted for violations of the provisions. The 
commissioner of labor is authorized to supervise the work of labor 
agents and employment bureaus, and levy on them annually a 
$500 tax. 

On the subject of employment, it is interesting to note the meas- 
ure adopted by Porto Rico, in 1928, authorizing the commissioner 
of agriculture and labor to investigate and report to the 1929 legis- 
lature the means of adapting to Porto Rico the Florida and North 
Carolina system of developing tobacco in order to combat unem- 
ployment. Of importance, too, was the 1928 Act of the United 
States directing the secretary of labor to investigate, compute, and 
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report to the Senate the extent of unemployment, and also the 
method whereby frequent periodic reports and permanent statistics 
of unemployment may be made. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Work done in sanitary, well-equipped factories is apt to be su- 
perior both in quantity and in quality to that turned out of dirty, 
unsafe, and poorly ventilated workrooms. Safety measures for fac- 
tories and workshops were passed in several states in 1928, such as 
that of Kentucky regulating polishing and grinding machinery with 
the aim of protecting the worker. Of more interest were the safety 
regulations enacted during the past year in reference to mining. 
The Kentucky law was repealed and re-enacted, now providing that 
only competent engineers may be in charge of engines used for low- 
ering employees into or hoisting them out of coal mines. In addi- 
tion, each person riding on a cage or a car must have three square 
feet of floor space, and all persons are forbidden to ride on a loaded 
cage or car. But of even greater importance was the act passed by 
Congress directing the Senate committee on interstate commerce to 
investigate conditions in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio, especially in regard to injunctions issued, eviction 
of miners and families from their homes, and abrogation of wage 
contracts. 

CHILD LABOR 


In reference to child labor, John Dewey, as an educator, has 
summed up the question tersely and inclusively, when he says: 
“What the best and wisest of parents wants for his own child that 
must the community want for all its children.” Of particular inter- 
est in the child-labor field is the 1928 legislation for the District of 
Columbia, the main provisions of which apply to the exclusion of 
children under fourteen from gainful occupation and regulate the 
hours and working conditions of minors. For example, girls under 
eighteen are forbidden to work in any retail cigar store, hotel, or 
apartment house, or as usher, attendant, or ticket seller in any place 
of amusement. Similarly Rhode Island prohibits boys under twelve 
and girls under sixteen from engaging in street trades in cities of 
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over forty thousand inhabitants. In New York State important 
changes in the Child Labor Law were enacted during 1928; provid- 
ing that children under fourteen be forbidden to work in any trade, 
business, or occupation carried on for pecuniary gain. Here also 
the hours and the types of employment for minors were regulated. 


WAGE PAYMENTS AND MECHANICS’ LIENS 


The 1928 legislation in the field of wage payment saw no star- 
tling innovations. Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Virginia each enacted laws slightly changing existing regu- 
lations regarding payments and penalties. Among the earliest forms 
of American labor legislation appear the so-called “mechanics’ 
lien” laws, the first having been passed in New York in 1830. The 
aim of these laws is to protect the worker by allowing him to sue 
for his wages against the value of the building or land on which he is 
employed. In many states these laws extend to numerous types of 
employment. In Louisiana the 1928 law extends the mechanics’ 
lien to well-workers and those employed on building, street, rail- 
road, and ditch labor. New Jersey provides for the appointment of 
a joint commission to revise the present mechanics’ lien law, while 
Mississippi, New York, South Carolina, and Virginia adopted 
amendments to existing laws. 


ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Kentucky child-welfare commission was abolished and in 
its place the Kentucky Children’s Bureau was created, the duties of 
which include the supervision and control of the administration of 
mothers’ aid, the investigation of the needs of Kentucky children, 
and assistance in the establishment of county children’s bureaus. 
New York amended its penal law to include among misdemeanors a 
violation or non-compliance with any rule, regulation, or order of 
the department of labor. In addition, the joint legislative commit- 
tee appointed in 1926 to investigate industrial conditions and the 
administration of labor laws was continued to March 1, 1929, with 
an additional appropriation of $30,000. Congress added $100,000 
for the fiscal year 1929 to the budget of the federal Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 
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Certain minor and miscellaneous measures have been omitted 
from this survey in the belief that their detailed and specific nature 
offers insufficient general interest. The gomparative leanness of 
last year’s labor legislation was largely due to the fact that in addi- 
tion to Congress only nine states and two insular possessions held 
regular legislative sessions. 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 
Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


The output of 1928 was meager, notwithstanding only nine state legislatures 
and Congress held sessions. Social legislation in its comprehensive aspects includes 
subjects like labor legislation, which is treated in a separate article (g. v.), public 
health, also covered in a general article on “Public Health and Medicine” (¢.v.), 
and many important administrative measures, which are treated in a special article 
on “Government” (g.v.). The topics briefly summarized with respect to significant 
legislative changes in 1928 are: public poor relief, including poor laws, public 
charities, dependent and defective children, child welfare, mothers’ pensions, old 
age pensions; housing, city planning, and zoning; public health, public education, 
and recreation; humane legislation, including prevention of cruelty to animals, pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, juvenile delinquency, courts, and probation, treat- 
ment of prisoners, and prison labor. 


Although the year 1928 was an off year for legislation, only 
nine states and Congress holding legislative sessions, the out- 
put of social legislation seems to have been unusually meager. 
There also were few outstanding decisions of courts of last resort, 
dealing with legislative acts in this field. 

In any review of American legislation it is well to remember 
that decisions of courts of last resort, which determine constitu- 
tionality and practically define the scope and application of stat- 
utes, constitute often the more important part of the legislative 
process, especially in dealing with social problems through the leg- 
islative method. 

PUBLIC POOR RELIEF 

The most important legislative proposal dealing with the poor 
laws in 1928 was the Fearon-Shonk bill in New York, which is an 
omnibus codification and restatement of the law based on legisla- 
tive investigations and reports of recent commissions. It would 
replace the existing Poor Law and 140 amendments, exemptions, 
exceptions, and special applications which have made such a patch- 
work of the laws that chaos paralyzed the work of distributing 
relief to the poor in their homes. It would establish a new public 
1053 
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welfare law for the state. This bill passed the Senate and had the 
support of the State Board of Charities, the Association of County 
Superintendents of the Poor, and important private and semi-pub- 
lic associations like the State Charities Aid Association, which 
has been the active agency in promotion of this great reform. So 
few states have a poor law in the form of a comprehensive statute 
regulatng public relief to the poor and its administration that a 
general codification and simplification of existing state laws, based 
so largely on the early English poor law, is essential. The New 
York proposal has been reintroduced in the legislature of 1929 and 
became law with the approval of Governor Roosevelt, April 12, 
1929. It will doubtless become more or less a model for enactment 
elsewhere. 

Massachusetts (c. 155) eliminated the word “pauper” and 
substituted “person who has no legal settlement,” and provided 
that “overseers of the poor” should be changed to “a Board of 
Public Welfare.” 

Several statutes deal with minor matters of administration of 
public charities, such as tax exemption of children’s homes (Va., 
C. 45, par. 435); tax exemption of charitable and charity organiza- 
tion societies (Ill., 2d Ex., p. 91); how charters can be amended 
(La., pp. 216-17, No. 156); tax exemption (Miss., pp. 245—46., c. 
185); (P.R., pp. 120-22, No. 4); powers of municipal charities 
(P.R., pp. 336, No. 53, par. 7); trustees for gifts to charities (Va., 
pp. 25-26, c. 30), and tax exemption (Va., pp. 23839, Cc. 45, Su- 
perseding laws, 1924, c. 289). 

Old-age pensions are attracting increasing attention every- 
where. In 1928 New York continued a joint legislative committee, 
appointed under an act in 1926, to investigate the condition of the 
aged poor with the ultimate purpose of devising a state policy and 
recommending legislation. Five thousand dollars was appropriated 
for this committee in 1926 and the same amount again in 1927 and 
double that amount in 1928. The committee was directed to report 
not later than March 1, 1929. 

In Rhode Island the State Commissioner of Finance was di- 
rected to investigate the general subject of old-age pensions and 
the various state systems, reporting on their practical adaptability 
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in Rhode Island (see the preceding article, “Labor Legislation’”’). 
Many laws relating to teachers’ pensions and to pension systems 
for public employees were enacted, notably in Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, and Vermont. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Child-labor legislation or some modification of existing legisla- 
tion relating to child labor and compulsory school attendance was 
enacted by Congress for the District of Columbia in the new child- 
labor law, which is a great advance over the former law, especially 
in its enforcement and administrative provisions and its regulation 
of street trading and dangerous or injurious occupations. It re- 
moved the poverty exemption for children twelve years of age or 
over and established a minimum age of fourteen in all gainful oc- 
cupations except housework or agricultural work outside of school 
hours for the child’s parent or guardian. It excepted children 
twelve years of age and over who may sell newspapers, and chil- 
dren ten years of age and over who may distribute newspapers on 
regular routes. It fixed an eight-hour day, a forty-eight-hour week 
and a six-day week for children between fourteen and eighteen, 
and prohibited night work between 7:00 P.M. and 7:00 A.M. for 
boys under sixteen and for girls under eighteen, and between 
10:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. for boys between sixteen and eighteen. 
It specified dangerous and injurious occupations prohibited for 
minors under sixteen and under eighteen, and prohibited the em- 
ployment of any minor at employment dangerous or prejudicial to 
his life, health, safety, or welfare, and provided for two inspectors 
appointed by the Board of Education to enforce the law. 

Several states, in fact nearly all in legislative session in 1928, 
amended and improved their existing child-labor legislation, though 
Massachusetts defeated a bill to raise the standards. 

Kentucky and Mississippi enacted laws which authorized pub- 
lic aid to mothers with dependent children, empowering the coun- 
ties to provide funds. A Kentucky statute (c. 17, L. 1928, amend- 
ing c. 107, L. 1922) abolished the child-welfare commission pre- 
viously created, and established in its place a non-partisan state 
children’s bureau of nine members, not less than four of whom shall 
be women, and with an appropriation of $5,000 a year for the ensu- 
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ing biennium. The Mississippi act authorizes the board of supervi- 
sors in each county to set aside out of the poor fund, or the county 
general fund, a “children’s aid fund” for the purpose of providing 
home care and maintenance for dependent and needy children. 
New Jersey increased the amount of aid authorized, making the 
maximum now $16 a month for one child under sixteen, $30 a 
month for two, and $12 a month for each additional child. Louisi- 
ana weakened its mothers’ aid law by making it optional instead 
of mandatory for parishes and municipalities to provide funds. 

Official child welfare commissions have been active during the 
year in Georgia, Kentucky, and South Dakota, the latter having 
made a second survey of mothers’ pensions in that state. 

Minor changes in the law dealing with offenses against children 
were made in Kentucky and New Jersey, both of which increased 
the penalties for kidnapping, and in New York, which provided 
that the consent of the person kidnapped shall not be a defense 
unless such person is over sixteen years of age. Various provisions 
concerning non-support and illegitimacy, adoption and guardian- 
ship, but all of minor importance, characterize changes in the leg- 
islation of New Jersey, New York, and Kentucky. Physically 
handicapped children were dealt with in several statutes in New 
Jersey, which continued the crippled children’s commission created 
in 1926, appropriating additional money and asking it to submit 
recommendations to the 1929 legislature. 


HOUSING, CITY PLANNING, AND ZONING 


An ambitious attempt to rewrite and revamp the New York 
Tenement House Law, which has for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury been a model of restrictive housing legislation, failed of en- 
actment though prepared after extensive study by a Legislative 
Commission. It attempted too much and antagonized too many 
elements in the opposition to housing reform. The multiple dwell- 
ing bill was a document of 168 pages which completely restated 
the existing Tenement House Law without regard to the parts 
that had been judicially interpreted and upheld and without being 
able to make a technical subject at best any better understood by 
the average legislator. The Commission has been continued and 
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has reported a less ambitious measure to the New York Legisla- 
ture of 1929, which has become law. 

There were some amendments to the New Jersey State Tene- 
ment House Law (c. 77 and c. 78) and also of the New York 
State Housing Law of 1926, but they were of a minor character 
with respect to administration of these laws. 

In the matter of city planning and zoning some items are worth 
noticing, especially California’s comprehensive and complete City 
Planning Act, which puts that state in the lead and follows very 
closely the Standard City Planning Enabling Act of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The city planning and zoning movement has made remarkable 
progress in America during the last twenty years, and this is likely 
to be accelerated by the work of the Advisory Committee on City 
Planning and Zoning of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. This Committee has recently completed a Standard City 
Planning Enabling Act similar to its Standard Zoning Enabling 
Act, which before it was issued in printed form already served as 
the basis for legislation in several states. 

New Jersey has already enacted a new Zoning Enabling Act 
(c. 274, L. 1928), which became effective on April 3 and follows 
pretty closely the lines of the Department of Commerce Standard 
Zoning Enabling Act. It made some departures in its provisions for 
Boards of Appeals. The history of zoning in New Jersey has been 
extraordinarily interesting, and during the last seven years more 
than seventy-five municipalities in New Jersey have enacted zoning 
laws under the authority of a state Enabling Act similar to that rec- 
commended by the Department of Commerce and already adopted 
in other states. The New Jersey courts, however, held that the fun- 
damental principles of zoning, with its consequent regulation of 
the use of property, did not come within the police power of the 
state. Under the leadership of the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities and with the co-operation of many civic agencies, 
such as the New Jersey Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, an amendment to the constitution 
was adopted by an overwhelming majority at the same election in 
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the fall of 1927 at which four other amendments were rejected. It 
has the distinction of being one of two amendments voted by the 
people of New Jersey in the last fifty-two years. The new Zoning 
Enabling Act is the first fruits of that victory and was made re- 
troactive to validate all existing zoning ordinances adopted prior 
to the adoption of the new act. Already many decisions of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court, showing the influence of the United 
States Supreme Court decision (272 U.S. 365) in the Euclid Vil- 
lage Case, indicate that the new constitutional amendment and 
the new Enabling Act with its retroactive feature will probably be 
sustained by the Court of Errors and Appeals, which is the court 
of last resort if these decisions of the Supreme Court are appealed. 
Another United States Supreme Court case, Nectow v. Cambridge 
(277 U.S. 183), reversed the lower court and held invalid an arbi- 
trary and unreasonable exercise of the zoning power; and still an- 
other case, Buchanan v. Warley (245 U.S. 260), decided in the 
negative an old controversy whether racial segregation can be ac- 
complished by means of zoning. 

Kentucky (c. 80, L. 1928) passed an act to provide for the 
creation and organization of a city planning and zoning commis- 
sion for cities of the second class and surrounding territory which 
bears relation to the planning and zoning thereof. The same act 
empowers cities to approve and effectuate the commission’s action 
in so far as it may concern property within the city limits, and au- 
thorizes county fiscal courts to do the same for property outside 
the city limits: it also empowers cities to provide for the appoint- 
ment of boards of adjustment, defining their powers and prescrib- 
ing their procedure, and it authorizes zoning. Another Kentucky 
act (c. 89, L. 1928) regulates filing of plats and maps for dedica- 
tion of streets, ways, and easements in corporate limits of cities of 
the fourth class, and by chapter go authorizes cities of the fourth 
class to purchase or receive by donation, lands and property for 
public parks or playgrounds. 

Louisiana (c. 98, L. 1928) authorizes municipal corporations 
having one hundred thousand or more population to adopt or- 
dinances condemning buildings or structures which endanger pub- 
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It lic welfare or safety and providing for removal of such at the ex- 
he pense of the owner. | 
1g Massachusetts (c. 70, L. 1928) amended section 22, chapter 
a 488 of the Zoning Law of 1924 in regard to exemptions of public i 
oF service corporations from the operation of that act, and also pro- 
he vided for public hearing, notice, etc., in the procedure under the i 
ed act. An act relative to the height of buildings in the city of Boston : 
l- (c. 137, L. 1928) provides that the height may exceed 155 feet pro- 
id vided the volume of building does not exceed the number of square : 
be feet of buildable area of the lot, multiplied by 155, and provided i 
rt further that every part of the building above a height equal to two 
d. and one-half times the effective width of the street but not exceed- i 
ge ing 125 feet shall sét back from every street and lot line 1 foot for $ 
21% feet of height. J 
a- Rhode Island (c. 1240, p. 713, L. 1928) repealed a law of 1927 + 
he (c. 1077) which authorized the city of Providence to create a thor- P 
c- oughfare plan commission and passed an act (c. 1277, p. 811, L. HM 
1928) authorizing the town of Narragansett to enact building and ih 
he zoning ordinances. | 
s- Virginia (c. 55, L. 1928) authorized the circuit court of the ; 
ch County of Henry to appoint for the town of Martinsville a zoning oP 
ct commission and board of zoning appeals under chapter 197, Laws Re 
mn of 1926, and also under chapter 277, Laws of 1928, providing a é 
u- new charter for the town of Winton, authorized a town plan and cy 
Je planning commission and the acquiring of land in the vicinity of 4 
t- parks. Similar legislation for the town of Waynesboro (c. 482, L. s 
b- x 1928) provides a new charter with the same authorization for town 
cy plan commission, platting, and acquiring land. ’ 
a- Analogous to zoning and planning legislation affecting property 
of are several acts authorizing counties, municipalities, or other sub- a 
th divisions of the state government to establish and maintain air- 
or ports, aerodromes, and aircraft fields, and defining powers of spe- 
cial boards for such purposes (Ky. c. 77, L. 1928; La. c. 24, L. 
nS 1928; Mass. c. 350, L. 1928; Miss. c. 63, L. 1928; N.J. c. 181, 
- L. 1928; S.C. c. 919, L. 1928, for city and county of Greenville). ‘ 
b- Not less than forty-three cities and towns in eighteen states ' 
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were added to the list of zoned municipalities in 1928, bringing the 
total up to more than six hundred. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


General public health legislation is dealt with in a separate 
article (q.v.), and also problems of health and safety in industry 
in the article entitled “Labor Legislation” (g.v.). Rhode Island 
passed an act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of ma- 
ternity and infancy; it also authorized two or more towns to unite 
in the employment of a health officer. Porto Rico established in 
the Department of Education a division of child hygiene with a 
physician as director, and New Jersey amended its law requiring 
private nursing homes to be licenced, making it apply also to pri- 
vate hospitals. 

Important hearings before committees of Congress and con- 
structive discussion of the Newton bill to provide for a continuance 
of the important work of the Children’s Bureau in the administra- 
tion of the Maternity and Infancy Act of 1921, while not resulting 
in any legislation thus far, seem to assure the passage of an act 
either extending the life of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity 
and Infancy Act of November 23, 1921, which expires, under the 
provisions of existing legislation, June 30, 1929, or substituting 
for that act a somewhat different but possibly better and more com- 
prehensive provision for co-operation of the federal government 
and the states, in maternity and infancy protection. This experi- 
ment has been one of the most socially useful pieces of public 
health work of recent years, and its continuance and further de- 
velopment is a matter of major concern in American social work 
generally. 

On the border line between public health, charity, and educa- 
tion are two statutes (Miss. c. 149; La. Act No. ror), creating 
state boards or commissions for the blind to supervise and provide 
teaching and training for blind persons and to market their prod- 
ucts. 

Georgia and Oklahoma were admitted to the Birth Registration 
Area, which is accorded to states registering more than go per cent 
of their births. 

Education legislation dealt in many important particulars with 
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compulsory school attendance and employment certificate laws, 
also educational requirements for employment certificates. The 
standards of the educational requirement were raised to the com- 
pletion of the sixth grade in specified subjects or completion of a 
program in a prevocational or vocational school approved by the 
Commissioner of Education and equivalent to one year beyond the 
fifth grade in New Jersey, this requirement to become effective 
September 1, 1929. In New York, the compulsory school attend- 
ance and employment certificate laws were rewritten, the former 
simplified and broadened and its administrative provisions im- 
proved, and the latter made to require a physical examination 
each time the child changes his employment. Similar improve- 
ments in standards and methods of enforcement for compulsory 
school attendance laws were enacted in Virginia, and efforts to 
reduce standards were proposed but failed to pass in New York. 
Regulatory legislation dealing with recreation was passed in 
Rhode Island prohibiting the admission to motion-picture theaters 
of children under fifteen unless accompanied by a person eighteen 
years of age or over, except that children between ten and sixteen 
are admitted outside of school hours between the hours of 9:00 
A.M. and 7:00 P.M. There was no promotive recreation legislation 
in 1928 aside from power to acquire land for recreation. (See 
Housing, etc., ante. ) 


HUMANE LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC MORALS 


Under the prevention of cruelty to animals we find a few stat- 
utes bearing directly on the suppression of cruelty, such as Massa- 
chusetts, chapter 347, Laws of 1928, prohibiting the cropping of 
ears of dogs, and New Jersey, chapter 83, relating to the impound- 
ing of dogs, etc., in municipalities, and New Jersey, chapter 115, 
Laws of 1928, prohibiting the exhibition at roadstands of animals 
where inhumane confinement is involved, and Virginia, chapter 
209, Laws of 1928, providing for permits for kennel dogs to run 
at large. There is a greater variety of game laws extending or re- 
stricting the hunting season, providing for trappers’ licenses and 
restrictions (Miss. c. 114, L. 1928), and the use of pole-traps 
(N.J. c. 8, L. 1928), also regulating trapping, etc., with respect 
to squirrels and rabbits (N.J. c. 16), which have an indirect but 
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less important relation to cruelty. A New York statute (c. 242, L. 
1928) provides that cats may be killed if found killing birds; and 
the Virginia general cruelty statute was amended (c. 241, L. 1928) 
to include in its regulations birds and fowls, and by another stat- 
ute (c. 443, L. 1928) the power of arrest was given to humane 
officers. 

Prevention of cruelty to children and provision for public 
treatment of neglected and delinquent children received only slight 
and indirect attention in the legislation of the year, as already in- 
dicated in the discussion of child welfare. In New York the spe- 
cial juvenile court laws for Buffalo and Syracuse were amended 
and the New York State Division of Probation was made a statu- 
tory division of the Department of Correction, which was given 
general supervision over the administration of probation through- 
out the state, including probation in children’s courts. Louisiana 
provided for a state industrial school for colored boys seventeen 
years of age or under committed by the juvenile courts. New Jer- 
sey amended its law relating to guardians of minors, granting to 
mothers and fathers equal rights to dispose of their children by 
will with the consent of the other parent. 

Little of note in the treatment of prisoners or in legislation for 
the management of prisons or prison industries occurred during 
the year. Massachusetts passed an act providing for the payment 
of wages to prisoners, who are to receive one-half of any increase 
in profit from prison industries over and above the profit now be- 
ing made. Much interest has centered in the Hawes-Cooper Bill 
in Congress, which deals with the fight against the manufacture of 
prison products for sale in the open market. This bill is a permis- 
sive act enabling any state to bar the shipment of prison-made 
goods into the state, and became a law on January 19, 1929, with 
the title “An Act to Divest Goods, Wares and Merchandise Manu- 
factured, Produced or Mined by Convicts or Prisoners of Their 
Interstate Character in Certain Cases.” It follows the principle of 
the celebrated Webb-Kenyon Law of preprohibition days, which 
attempted to divest intoxicating liquors of their interstate char- 
acter when shipped into a state contrary to the law of that state. 
The Webb-Kenyon Act, passed over the veto of President Taft, 
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who doubted its constitutionality, was later sustained by unani- 
mous decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

In the enforcement of prohibition many important administra- 
tive changes were made by the federal government and under 
some of the state enforcement acts, but there was little new legis- 
lation in 1928. North Dakota voted on primary election day (June 
27, 1928) on the repeal of the prohibition clause in the original 
state constitution. The vote against repeal was 103,696, or 51.7 
per cent of the total vote cast. 

As far as the vote in the presidential campaign could be ana- 
lyzed with respect to this issue, the retention and enforcement of 
prohibition seemed to be strongly favored. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Public Health Economist, United States Public Health Service 


ABSTRACT 


The people became, in 1928, more conscious of “cultural lag” in the field of 
medicine and public health. Mortality and morbidity statistics—The general death- 
rate was higher than for the preceding year, owing partially perhaps to two influ- 
enza epidemics. There were decreases in the death-rate due to various diseases of 
public health importance, according to the experiences of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and increases in the rates among certain degenerative diseases. 
Public health measures—Eighty-seven new county health departments, established 
as a result of flood work, were maintained without loss during 1928. Three new 
enterprises were launched or furthered: the American Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, a Committee for Research on Syphilis, and the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
in Panama. Private practice——The number of physicians, nurses, and dentists stil] 
appeared to be increasing. Hospitals and clinics——The Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center was opened. The number of hospitals continued to increase, and there 
was a tendency for certain kinds of clinics to associate themselves with hospitals. 
Legal measures —While the legislatures of most states did not hold sessions in 1928, 
several legal decisions of importance were rendered. Biological research——Two sci- 
entists, whose work has been responsible for notable progress in disease control, suc- 
cumbed to disease. Several discoveries of importance were made. Research in medi- 
cal sociology and economics—Four commissions or committees issued reports of 
significance. 


Many human beings suffered and died during 1928 from dis- 
eases which might have been prevented, innumerable remedial de- 
fects remained unremedied, and a host of persons with curable 
diseases remained uncured. “We know how to do a lot of things,” 
says William H. Welch, “which we don’t do, or do on a wretchedly 
small scale.” There are evidences that the people in 1928 became 
more conscious of this manifestation of cultural lag than ever be- 
fore; moreover, there was definite progress during the year toward 
the more effective utilization of modern science, both in the cure 
and in the prevention of disease. 

The important changes during the year may be looked for un- 
der the following topics: mortality and morbidity statistics, public 
health measures, private practice, hospitals and clinics, legal meas- 
ures, biological research, and research in medical sociology and 
economics. 
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MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 

A recently computed provisional death-rate for 1928 (based 
on a population of 37,600,000) was 12.3 per thousand, somewhat 
higher than the rate for the same population in 1927, which was 
11.8. The rate for 91 per cent of the population for 1927 (virtually 
the final rate) was 11.4, the lowest yet reached in the United States. 

The infant mortality rate has shown for several years a down- 
ward trend, and while the figure for 1928 was not available at this 
writing, it was announced during the year that the 1927 rate had 
reached the lowest point in the history of the United States—65 
deaths per thousand live births for the registration area, as com- 
pared with 73 in 1926. 

The outstanding achievement of the year among the eighteen 
million policy-holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany was a further decline in mortality from tuberculosis, the 1928 
death-rate for this disease in all of its forms being 90 per hundred 
thousand. On the other hand, the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion states that the decline of this death-rate during recent years 
“is showing a tendency to lessen.” The Metropolitan Company 
reports that five other diseases, all of major public health impor- 
tance—typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, diarrhea com- 
plaints, and puerperal conditions—showed lower death-rates among 
policyholders in 1928 than ever before. Of unfavorable develop- 
ments for the year among Metropolitan policy-holders, the fore- 
most was an increase in the death-rate from heart affections to al- 
most the highest figure recorded; the cancer situation continued to 
grow definitely worse; and for a fourth consecutive year the dia- 
betes death-rate rose. While, since the introduction of insulin, the 
rate for this last disease among males under forty-five has gone 
down, and while the rate among males between forty-five and sixty- 
five has remained almost stationary, after sixty-five there has been 
a distinct and significant rise. 

The birth registration area was enlarged by the admittance, 
for the first time, of the states of Colorado, Georgia, and Okla- 
homa. The state of South Carolina was readmitted to the birth reg- 
istration, and the state of Georgia to the death registration area. 
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} While the United States Public Health Service and other 
: agencies have continued their efforts to develop morbidity statis- 
| tics, it is still difficult to secure reliable figures on the incidence and 
: prevalence of various diseases. Two influenza epidemics, how- 
Bi ever, may be recorded, one early in the year and one beginning in 
| November. From forty-one states having a population of almost 
1 84,000,000, there were reported to the Public Health Service more 
than 805,000 cases of this disease. The smallpox record of the 
United States remains a disgrace. While this disease might be 
virtually wiped out, there were reported during the year from forty- 
two states, more than 34,500 cases. 


PUBLIC HEALTH MEASURES 

While there remain among official health departments of the 
United States a lack of trained personnel and an inadequacy of 
funds, there were significant forward steps during the year. Fol- 
lowing the emergency work done in 1927 by the Public Health 
Service, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the state departments of 
health in the extensive area flooded by the Mississippi River, there 
were established eighty-seven new county departments of health, 
with one or more whole-time officers in charge. All of these were 
maintained without loss through 1928. 

On the part of local health departments, there was a definite 
effort, according to the American Public Health Association, to 
win the participation of private practitioners in preventive meas- 
ures, such as the immunization of children against diphtheria, and 
this effort appears to have met with some success. 

In Washington, the Parker Bill, providing for a more efficient 
py Public Health Service, was passed by both houses of Congress, but 

was vetoed by President Coolidge. A bill introduced by Senator 
Ransdell, providing for the enlargement of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory, failed to pass. These two measures, however, stimulated 
much discussion regarding the importance of the work of the Pub- 
lic Health Service and won the Service many friends. Congress 
| 4 appropriated $9,000,000 for replacing worn-out marine hospitals, 
but refused to make available an appropriation of $75,000 for 4 
special program in cancer research recommended by a committee 

of eminent scientists. 
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In the field of mental hygiene, the most significant develop- 
ment of 1928 was the creation of the American Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, Incorporated. Its chief aim is to secure a large 
fund for various types of work in the field of mental hygiene, at 
home and abroad, and to administer the fund in the interest of the 
movement as a whole. The closing weeks of 1928 were employed 
in the completion of initial plans for the First International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene, to be held in Washington in May, 1930. 
Several of the states extended their facilities for mental hygiene 
work. There continues to be, however, a scarcity of adequate per- 
sonnel for child guidance and other types of mental hygiene clinics. 

In the field of venereal disease control and social hygiene, ap- 
proximately 324,000 cases of venereal diseases were reported to 
state departments of health, during the year ending June, 1928—a 
decrease of about 40,000 cases since 1927. There was an increase 
from 425 to 451 in the number of clinics reporting. The reduction 
in the number of cases may or may not have been partially due to 
a decreasing degree of care on the part of physicians reporting. 
Under the leadership of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
there was created a committee for research on syphilis with ade- 
quate funds to launch an important program of laboratory and 
clinical studies. Progress was made in the development of sound 
sex instruction. Parent-teacher associations and religious organiza- 
tions entered into active participation in this and other fields of 
social hygiene work. 

For the support of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Pana- 
ma, organized to study tropical preventive medicine, Congress pro- 
vided for an annual appropriation of $50,000. The Republic of 
Panama has donated the site and has pledged one-half million dol- 
lars for the construction of the laboratory. 

The private foundations, including the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Commonwealth Fund, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Russell Sage Fund, and the Twentieth 
Century Fund, continued to make possible pioneer efforts of im- 
measurable value in the control of disease by providing grants to 
both public and private enterprises. Details from annual reports 
are not available because of the early preparation of the present ar- 
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ticle. In addition, the Julius Rosenwald Fund adopted during 1928 
a plan for providing for the establishment of hospitals and clinics, 
especially for persons of moderate means. 

Reports were received early in the year of a dinner attended 
by several hundred physicians, sanitarians, and social workers in 
commemoration of the achievements in disease prevention of Lee 
K. Frankel. Thus, public service was recognized and a useful citi- 
zen honored while alive and active among his associates. 

The president of the American Child Health Association, in 
November, 1928, was elected president of the United States. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE 


While private practitioners, especially surgeons and other spe- 
cialists, continued to perform miracles in the diagnosis and cure of 
many disorders hitherto fatal, search through medical journals 
fails to reveal any significant efforts in the establishment of better 
organization. While specialization is increasing, private medicine 
in general remains unorganized. 

There was an increase in 1928 in the number of physicians in 
continental United States, a total of 152,000 being reported in the 
1929 American Medical Directory as compared with 149,500 in 
the 1927 issue. The number of medical school graduates in 1928 
was 4,262, a larger number than in 1927 or in any year since about 
1910 when there were more medical colleges than at present. 

Approximately 20,000 persons were graduated from nursing 
schools in 1928 as compared with 17,500 in 1926. The number of 
dentists in the United States in 1928 was 67,334, while three years 
earlier there were only 64,716. 


HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 


While a number of new hospitals were opened in 1928, prob- 
ably the largest institution throwing open its doors was the Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Center, with several units completed. 
There was also created, during the year, the Joint Administrative 
Board of the New York Hospital and Cornell Medical College As- 
sociation, which has plans for the establishment in New York of 
another large medical center. Among various other developments 
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during 1928 was the rising cost of hospital care and the increasing 
demand for lower priced service. 

There were 6,852 hospitals in the country in 1928, with 892,- 
934 beds, an increase of 45 hospitals and 39,616 beds over 1927. 
Figures also indicate that a growing proportion of hospitals pro- 
vided themselves with X-ray departments, clinical laboratories, 
and physical therapy departments. 

Clinics have probably increased in number, but no survey was 
made during the year to show the extent of the growth. In 1927 
there were more than 5,700. There has been a notable recent 
tendency among venereal, cardiac, and prenatal clinics to associate 
themselves with hospitals, either by transferring an existing clinic 
to the outpatient department of a hospital, or by inducing a hos- 
pital to establish such services in its outpatient department when 
not previously found in the community. 

The Thomas Thompson Trust announced the inauguration, 
during the year, of two plans for sickness insurance. These pro- 
vide, in consideration of small payments of cash, benefits to meet 
the expenses of hospital service in excess of certain minimums. 


LEGAL MEASURES’ 


While the legislatures of most states did not hold sessions dur- 
ing 1928, and therefore few state laws were passed important to 
public health and medicine, there were during the year several le- 
gal decisions of moment. The principle that a municipality is liable 
for damages if it permits its water supply to be contaminated was 
established by a series of court decisions. The Harrison Narcotic 
Act was upheld in April, 1928, by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. A world-wide quinine monopoly was permanently 
enjoined in September, 1928, against the further violation of the 
anti-trust laws by a decision of the Federal District Court in New 
York. 

BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Joseph Goldberger, of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, completed in 1928 reports on his notable work in the study of 
pellagra, and late in the year was attacked by a rare form of cancer 


*See also the article on “Social Legislation,” by Samuel McCune Lindsay in 
this issue, 
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which subsequently resulted in his death. Goldberger gave himself 
freely to science. He once contracted yellow fever in connection 
with his experiments. A few years later he fell a victim to typhus 
fever. He was also attacked by dengue fever. Undaunted by these 
experiences, he responded promptly to a summons to work on pel- 
lagra, and discovered the cause of a malady which had brought 
disability and death to thousands of persons in the United States, 
Few men of our time, states the editor of a Washington newspaper, 
have been ushered by death into a more secure immortality than 
Joseph Goldberger. 

Hideyo Noguchi, of the Rockefeller Institute, died of yellow 
fever, a martyr to his researches on that disease, leaving work 
which may show later that the malady has two forms. 

E. V. Hardy, of the Public Health Service, showed that prob- 
ably undulant fever, generally known as Malta fever, is of frequent 
occurrence in rural districts and is responsible for many sicknesses 
frequently diagnosed as grippe, typhoid fever, or tuberculosis. R. 
R. Spencer and R. R. Parker, of the Public Health Service, dem- 
onstrated that a vaccine developed by them is highly effective in 
the prevention of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Oliver Kamm, of 
Detroit, announced that the important beta hormone produced by 
the posterior-pituitary gland, which controls the water deposits of 
the body, may be made artificially from animal glands. 

The Nobel Prize in medicine for 1928 was awarded to Charles 
Nicolle, of the Pasteur Institute at Tunis, in recognition of his 
researches on typhus fever. The Nobel Prize for chemistry was 
given to Adolph Windaus, of Goettingen, Germany, for his part 
in experiments proving that ultra-violet light will activate ergoster- 
ol and confer on it antirachitic properties. The gold medal of the 
American Medical Association was awarded to Edward Francis, of 
the Public Health Service, for his work on tularemia, the commit- 
tee on awards believing that his contribution in this field consti- 
tuted the most important medical work of the year, judged on the 
basis of originality. 


RESEARCH IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Three commissions or committees, previously created, issued 
reports of significance during the year. In addition, there was pub- 
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lished a report by the Advisory Committee on Burial Survey. The 
latter report showed that the undertaking business in the United 
States has been badly disorganized. Undertakers are having a diffi- 
cult time in making a reasonable income, and funeral costs often 
are excessively high. Largely as a result of this study, presumably, 
the funeral directors of the country have organized the Funeral 
Service Bureau of America to improve the organization and ethics 
of the business. 

The Commission on Medical Education during 1928 issued 
two reports. They showed that while medical education has been 
held responsible by some persons for many of the inadequacies of 
medical service, great progress has been made because of the high- 
er standards of medical schools and of boards of licensure. The 
second of these reports presents principles which the Commission 
believes should be emphasized in medical training. 

A report of the Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools, 
entitled Nurses, Patients, and Pocketbooks, contains valuable data 
on the sociology and economics of nursing. Its chief conclusion is 
that there are more nurses being graduated than can secure em- 
ployment at existing rates. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care issued in Febru- 
ary, 1928, its five-year program of studies. The number on the 
committee was increased to forty-two persons, including private 
practitioners, sociologists, economists, and representatives of the 
public, and a research staff of six was organized. Some six or eight 
studies have been inaugurated. The various researches are to be 
carried on with the co-operation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Dental Association, the National Drug 
Trade Conference, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the 
United States Public Health Service, and other agencies. 


The more effective utilization of the benefits of modern science 
and the more efficient functioning of public health agencies, hos- 
pitals, clinics, and private practitioners of various kinds await the 
development of social research, experimentation, and demonstra- 
tion. If the organizations responsible for these developments do 
their work well, the health and happiness of the people of the 
United States may be immeasurably improved. 
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COMMUNICATION 


E. W. BURGESS 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


During the year 1928 the newer forms of transportation and communication 
like the automobile, the motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio continued to 
increase in numbers and in use more rapidly than older facilities, such as the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the telephone, and the newspaper. The rapidity of social changes 
consequent upon the introduction and extension of these agencies has occasioned 
serious problems of social adjustment arising from the decline of customary neigh- 
borhood controls and the enlarged freedom of the individual. At the same time, 
readjustments are taking place not so much from social prevision but as a natural 
consequence of the use of these newer instrumentalities of communication. Through 
the motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio, the individual is participating 
imaginatively and actually more and more fully in “the great society.” 
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The year 1928 brought a clear recognition to the public of the 
economic, social, and cultural significance of the newer forms of 
transportation and communication. The automobile, the motion 
picture, the radio, and the aeroplane are no longer considered 
merely as instruments of amusement and entertainment and of 
adventure and spectacle but as forces of social change rapidly 
molding a new and different civilization. 

This article, then, will concentrate its attack upon a descrip- 
tion and an analysis of the dynamic réle of these newer forms of 
transportation and communication in American life. It will also 
call attention to the many evidences manifest during the last year 
of the increasing public interest in these effects and of the serious 
attempts at social control that are in progress. 

But before taking up in detail a summary survey of the social 
transformations taking place through the instrumentality of the 
automobile, the motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio, the 
accompanying graph is presented (Chart I). It indicates that dur- 
ing 1928 the newer forms of communication continued to maintain 
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a relatively more rapid increase than the older instruments of 
transportation and communication like the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the newspaper. 


CHART I 


RaTEs OF INCREASE OF DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF COMMUNICATION, OR THEIR 
Use, IN THE UNITED STATES, 1899-1928 
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THE AUTOMOBILE IN SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND 
REORGANIZATION 


The automobile and the motion picture developed practically 
simultaneously. The rapid growth of the automobile is seen in the 
increase in registered passenger cars from 8,000 in 1900 to 21,379,- 
125 in 1928, or from o.1 to 178.0 per thousand persons.’ During last 
year the production of motor vehicles was the largest in the history 
of the industry, or a total number of 4,357,384, of which 3,826,643 
were passenger cars.’ According to figures vouched for by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the total highway mile- 
age surface increased from 575,000 in 1927 to 625,000 in 1928, 
and the gasoline used by motor vehicles from ro billion gallons in 
1927 to nearly 11 billion gallons in 1928. 

The first serious and comprehensive attempt to gauge the so- 
cial consequences of the automobile was made by the completion 
last year of a dissertation, “The Automobile: a Sociological 
Study,’” by Professor John H. Mueller, University of Oregon. He 
stated, “The automobile is one of the new forces which has dis- 
turbed most profoundly the social equilibrium and has made ne- 
cessary new adjustments.”* He described the way in which the 
automobile disorganized the old rural order and is determining the 
new territorial radius of reorganization. Although, from 1917 to 
1928, the mortality rate from automobile accidents increased from 
8.9 to 20.7 deaths per hundred thousand population, the deaths per 
hundred thousand cars declined sharply from 176 to 1o02.° 

He traced the history of the public reaction to the problems of 
accidents and of social disorganization introduced by the automo- 
bile as follows: (1) the early period of prohibitory legislation; (2) 
the intermediate period of exhortation, and (3) the period, just 
beginning, of rational control based upon the scientific study of the 
problem. 

This pioneer sociological inquiry should stimulate further de- 
tailed research. A study, for instance, might well be made of suc- 

* Facts and Figures, Automobile Industry, 1929, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, p. 5. 

* Report of the United States Department of Commerce. 

* Doctoral dissertation (University of Chicago Library). 

* Ibid., Appendix, p. 1. 

* Compare ibid., p. 93, and Facts and Figures, Automobile Industry, 1929, P. 84- 
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cessful attempts to reorganize rural and urban life on the basis of 
the new alignments caused by the automobile. 


THE MOTION PICTURE AND CHANGING MORES 


The automobile has greatly increased personal mobility by 
undermining, even in rural districts, the social control of the neigh- 
borhood. The effects of the motion picture upon personality devel- 
opment and cultural life, while apparently quite as profound, are 
more indirect and subtle. The motion picture is only one of the de- 
vices of communication which are at work undermining and modi- 
fying the mores and traditional forms of conduct. For years the 
motion picture has caused lively concern to parents, teachers, so- 
cial workers, ministers, and moralists. The large attendance at mo- 
tion pictures, aggregating in 1928, it is estimated, 60,000,000 men, 
women, and children weekly, indicates the popularity of this mod- 
ern means of entertainment. The lead of the United States in 
motion-picture growth is shown by the fact that 20,700 of the 57,- 
431 motion-picture theaters in the world are in the United States.° 
The Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America give 
20,233 as the number of motion picture theaters in this country, 
which is practically the same as the number 20,700 given above. 
Both these figures, however, seem high when compared with the 
total of 14,991 motion picture theaters for the United States in 
1926 as given by J. S. Dickerson on the basis of detailed figures by 
states and published in a booklet entitled A Survey of Motion Pic- 
ture Theaters in the United States and published by the Motion 
Picture News Service. 

The effects of attendance at cinemas upon the dress, manners, 
and ideals of youth have for a long time been increasingly evident. 
The creation of the two social types, the sheik and the flapper, has 
been attributed to imitation of famous “stars” of the silent drama. 
The motion picture has undoubtedly played some part in the in- 
creasing sophistication of “the younger generation.” Both within 
the motion-picture industry and by outside agencies censorship has 
been established ostensibly in the interests of the child. 

A most significant development in the motion-picture world 
during the year was the movement to produce talking films and 


* American Year Book, 1928, p. 830. 
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those synchronized with sound effects. The union of so-called 
“movies” and “talkies” introduced new factors which must be tak- 
en into account in any appraisal of the future of the cinema. By 
the end of the year, neither the public, the producers, the exhib- 
itors, nor the critics were agreed upon the final réle of voice and 
sound pictures. Mordaunt Hall pointed out that fewer than one 
thousand of the twenty thousand motion-picture theaters in this 
country were wired for the reproduction of sound pictures, and 
that not more than four thousand were likely to be so equipped by 
the end of this year.’ 


AVIATION AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


If the year 1927 represented the climax of spectacular feats in 
aviation, the year 1928 marked the transition to an appreciation 
and realization of its solid practical uses in transportation, in com- 
munication, and in international relations. The national celebra- 
tion at the close of last year of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Wright Brothers’ original aeroplane flight at Kitty Hawk vividly 
recalled the succession of brilliant achievements during this short 


time. 

The statistics of civil and commercial aeronautics for the year 
are impressive, as reported by the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken: 

Commercial aeronautics has entered into the business world and, without 
subsidy, it has become an integral part of American business and transporta- 
ee In air transport service alone there has been an unprecedented in- 
crease. By comparison with a scheduled route mileage of 8,396, which was the 
total one year ago, the transport companies now operate routes covering 11,101 
miles, over which their planes fly a daily mileage of 27,817. Eighty-eight cities 
are now directly served by these routes, with a total trading area population of 
80,000,000. On several of the routes passenger service was inaugurated during 
the year and preparations are now being made to include it on various oth- 


But scheduled air transport service, which is the foundation of commercial 
aeronautics, is only one-tenth of all civil flight in the United States. The re- 
mainder is made up of miscellaneous operations such as student instruction, 
passenger or sightseeing flights, scenic tours, aerial advertising, crop dusting 
and spraying, messenger service, and many other uses, including private flying 
for both business and pleasure. 


* American Year Book, 1928, p. 830. 
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In this class of flying there has been a tremendous increase. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that a total of 30,000,000 miles were flown during the year 
1927, an increase of 12,000,000 miles over the preceding year. Student in- 
struction alone has taken on unusual proportions and is taxing training facili- 
ties to the limit. It is also presenting a problem in the matter of adequate con- 
trol of such facilities.® 


According to a report made by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce in America, the volume of air mail increased from 1,- 
222,843 pounds in 1927 to 3,632,059 pounds in 1928. The 294 
planes operated by air transport companies in the United States 
during the last year flew a total of 10,472,024 miles on regularly 
scheduled routes and carried 52,934 passengers. According to the 
figures assembled by the United States Department of Commerce, 
there were at the end of last year 20,788 miles of airway, of which 
9,341 miles were suitable for night-flying; more than 1,600 im- 
proved airports, and as many as 3,000 towns scattered over the 
country which had been “air marked.” 

In 1928 the duly licensed air pilots numbered 4,690, of whom 
34 were women. California led with 894 pilots; New York was 
second with 472, and New Mexico lowest with 4.° The number of 
accidents reported for all classes of flying in 1927 was 200, in 1928, 
1,062, of which 368 were fatalities and 322 severe injuries.”° 

The brilliant international flights of 1928 equaled, if they 
could not surpass, those of 1927. The round-the-world trip (by 
steamboat from San Francisco to Tokio) of the French aviators 
Costes and Le Brix, the pioneer flight across the Atlantic of the 
Junkers monoplane “Bremen,” the trans-Pacific flight of the 
“Southern Cross” with its Australian and American crew, the non- 
stop distance flight of the Italian fiyers Ferrarin and Delprete, 
the trip of the Zeppelin across the Atlantic, the Arctic Ocean flight 
of the Wilkins expedition, and the tragic polar flight of the “Italia” 
were outstanding aerial events of the year. They all had one com- 
mon effect, the undermining of national animosities and the in- 
crease of international friendship. The first conscious endeavor to 
promote international relations by aviation was apparent in the 

* Ibid. 

* United States Daily, January 12, 1929, pp. 1, 5. 

° United States Daily, February 27, 1929, p. 1. 
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successful “good will” flight of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh to 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 

Another aspect of international relations involved with avia- 
tion was emphasized in the International Civil Aeronautics Con- 
ference held in Washington, December 12-14, 1928, and attended 
by delegates from forty countries. One subject discussed was that 
of the law of aerial navigation. “More than five hundred bilateral 
treaties regulating the conduct of international air navigation and 
prescribing the conditions upon which freedom of innocent passage 
has been accorded by each of the contracting parties to the national 
aircraft of the other have been made.’ 


RADIO, POLITICS, AND GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION 


Of the 20,000,000 and more radio sets in the world in 1928, it 
is estimated that there were more than 8,000,000 in the United 
States, 2,500,000 in Great Britain, 2,350,000 in Germany, and 
1,250,000 in France.’* Accurate statistics on the distribution of 
radio sets are not available. The estimate of 8,000,000 sets for 
this country is regarded as conservative. Some estimates place the 
number as high as 15,000,000." A canvass two years ago of more 
than 4,000,000 families in country and town districts of presum- 
ably representative density of population gave the percentage of 
families owning telephones as 56.5; automobiles, 55.7; pianos, 
40.4; phonographs, 46.2, and radios, 24.1.* These proportions, if 
representative, would indicate that the estimate of 8,000,000 radio 
sets is more likely low than high. 

During 1928 radio attained an established position as an in- 
dispensable instrument of communication in our political life. Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign the two major political parties uti- 

"Statement by E. E. Danly, Department of Justice, United States Daily, 
February 12, 1920. 

“Lawrence D. Batson, “The Extent of the Development of Radio over the 
World,” in Radio, a supplement to the March, 1929, issue of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, pp. 21-31. 

* Radio Retailing estimated in May, 1928, that the number of receiving sets 
was 12,000,000. Another authority gives 8,000,000 sets with loud speakers, and 
4,500,000 with headphones. During last year 2,550,000 receiving sets were sold in 
this country (the American Year Book, 1928, p. 460). 

“ Facts and Figures, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 1928, P. © 
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lized broadcasting as the chief method of placing the personalities 
and programs of their candidates before the public. The great in- 
crease in the popular vote was in part at least due to the interest 
stimulated by radio-broadcasting of the principal campaign 
speeches. In the future the daily paper, which superseded the 
mass-meeting as the chief channel of political communication, may 
in its turn be eclipsed by the radio. 

The trend of the cultural effects of the radio is not so clearly 
defined. There are indications of a growing influence of its musical, 
educational, and religious programs. No study has yet been made 
to determine the extent to which the radio tends to increase or to 
lessen attendance at events broadcast or similar events not broad- 
cast. 

By the Radio Communication Act of 1912, Congress adopted 
the first general legislation for the regulation of radio transmis- 
sion. Under the authority of the Radio Act of 1927, the country 
was divided into five zones and the Federal Radio Commission was 
established, with authority, among other matters in the public in- 
terest, to classify radio stations, to prescribe the nature of their 
services, and to determine their locations. The amendment of 
March, 1928, to this act required a new allocation of licenses, wave 
lengths, times for operation, and station power so as to give each 
of the five regional zones equality of broadcasting service, both of 
transmission and of reception. “Millions of rural listeners in the 
agricultural sections and in remote towns and villages are the chief 
beneficiaries of the new arrangement, especially in their ability to 
hear clearly smaller stations in their own neighborhoods and 
states,” 

The operations already licensed on all the various waves of the 
spectrum are as follows: 600 broadcasting stations; 2,166 ships; 
65 shore-to-ship stations; 85 transoceanic stations; 280 point-to- 
point continental stations; 17,000 amateur stations; 203 experi- 
mental stations, and 31 trade and technical schools.** 

With the growing complexity of the regulation of radio, spe- 
* O. H. Caldwell, “The Administration of Federal Radio Legislation,” in Radio, 


special supplement of Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, p. 51. 


* Ibid., p. 53. 
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cial attention has been given during the last year to its legal as- 
pects. The Federal Radio Commission established its own legal 
division on June 25, 1928. Last fall the American Bar Association, 
which already had an Air Law Committee, concerned with both 
air and ether, divided the two and created a separate Committee 
on Radio Law. 


COMMUNICATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


The continued increase in the number and the use of the fa- 
cilities of modern transportation and communication raises the 
vital question of social control. Society and human nature are being 
more profoundly changed by the automobile, the motion picture, 
the aeroplane, and the radio than by the machine in industry. For 
the machine and the factory meant routine and repression, but 
these new devices of communication bring adventure and freedom. 

The pertinent question, of course, is whether man and society 
are to be conditioned by these new techniques of movement and 
contact or are to limit their scope and direct their expression. No 
final answer to this question is attempted here. It is realized also 
that the problem of control may involve manipulation of these 
powerful instrumentalities for purposes of private rather than of 
public interest. 

The disorganizing and reorganizing effects of these modern in- 
struments of transportation and communication may be realistical- 
ly stated in terms of the decline of neighborhood and traditional 
influences and of the rise of cosmopolitan and modern influences. 
The motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio have perhaps ac- 
complished as much for world solidarity as has the League of Na- 
tions. At any rate, they are becoming indispensable instruments 
for the successful functioning of a world-society. The motion pic- 
ture, accused of Americanizing the world, is, without doubt, making 
the peoples of the earth acquainted with one another. And the 
radio, with its vivid, concrete, and accurate reporting of dramatic 
events, is serving not only as a valuable check upon its rival, the 
newspaper, but also as an instrumentality by which citizens may 
intelligently participate in a democracy. Through these newer 
forms of communication the individual is participating imagina- 
tively and actually more and more fully in “the great society.” 


GROUP AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


LEROY E. BOWMAN 
Columbia University, and Secretary of the National Community Center Association 


ABSTRACT 


Community organization among foreign-speaking peoples in America reflects 
the results of immigration, showing a shift from mutual aid organizations of adults 
on the “town society” model to English-speaking organizations in the control of the 
younger generation. Education and training for participation in American life are 
‘mphasized but cultivation of unity within each language group is a chief end. The 
German groups of pre-war and post-war immigrants find themselves in need of 
organizations of adjustment to each other. Studies of racial groups have taken the 
form of inquiry into the complex of relations known as “The Negro Community,” 
“The Jewish Community,” etc. Relief and social service organized on a city basis 
is making an effort to adjust its appeals to the concentration of ownership in business 
that puts the control of finances outside many of the cities of operation. Public pro- 
vision for group organization and recreational association developed in scope and im- 
portance. City planners formulated principles of subdivision planning involving 
neighborhood units. Adult education methods in group organization spread. Studies 
of communities were of the nature of cultural inquiries. 


Communal organization is not separate or different from insti- 
tutional organization but is rather a reflection of the latter, and in 
the community will be found face to face organization that reflects 
the social changes often described in terms of wider relationships. 
The community, if it could be dissected, would represent a cross- 
section of institutions dealt with in other portions of this sym- 
posium, plus the interrelations between those institutions and the 
peculiarities that mark any one community in its entirety. The 
complex of organization and associational contacts within the com- 
munity forms the matrix within which the forces of extensive in- 
stitutions work their molding influence on the individual. Primary 
organization is intimately related to and affected by every large 
social development. Actually social changes take place in com- 
munities, but the effect of developments in industry and in trade, 
or of new knowledge that affects traditional attitudes, or of move- 
ments of population or of critical periods in national history, ap- 
pears in communal organization only after a perceptible lag. In the 
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history of face-to-face group changes for 1928, the relation of the 
community developments to some of the more extensive phases of 
social change seems to be discernible. 


LANGUAGE AND RACIAL GROUPS 


In the group organizations of foreign-speaking people two in- 
fluences of large scope seem to have shown themselves in many 
places, viz., the restriction on immigration and the emphasis on 
adult education partly due to the first phenomenon, partly to the 
national interest in the subject. The quota system of immigration 
regulation has, by reducing the numbers of foreign-speaking adults 
who arrive, diverted the organization interests in the representa- 
tives of the respective nationalities in this country from the older 
problems of adjusting newcomers in their first trying months to 
American ways to the problems of more thoroughgoing equipment 
and training for participation in the industrial, civic, and social 
life of the country. The new interest is switching also from adults, 
since adults are the bulk of newcomers, to the children of those who 
have been here for some time. The control of communal organiza- 
tion is passing into the hands of the younger members. The For- 
eign Language Information Service sums up the wishes of the rep- 
resentatives of many nationality groups as they were revealed in 
discussions and interviews in every part of the nation in the last 
two years. First, they are anxious to promote the education and 
interests of their own members. Second, they wish to play a larger 
part in American life. Third, they are eager to interpret their 
group and its backgrounds to Americans and to preserve for Amer- 
ica something of the traditions, culture, and character which they 
have brought from the old country. Fourth, they are concerned 
with their own children. This is a far cry from the sort of organi- 
zation aim exemplified in the “town society” that characterized the 
first organization efforts of many national groups made up of the 
older element to maintain the institutions of mutual aid, worship, 
and even the personnel that was banded together on “the other 
side.”” For the various foreign-speaking groups there have been 
forms of organization, representing the progressive steps in as- 
similation, and apparently this latest general form organization is 
taking, is representative of a new step. 
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Considerable progress toward English speech is manifest. The 
Poles have turned over many fraternal organizations to the young- 
er groups and have made these lodges English speaking; a list of 
forty such lodges is printed and an annual convention for them has 
been advocated. It must not be assumed that there is any desire to 
get away from nationality ties or to “Americanize”’ to the extent of 
neglecting organization efforts to hold the members of the various 
groups to their respective allegiances. On the contrary, 1928 was 
marked by a strengthening of organized efforts to keep the foreign- 
speaking peoples each within its cultural pale. Polish Day was a 
huge affair in Chicago, partly to secure funds for various educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, partly to promote a spirit of 
unity among those of Polish extraction. The Slovenes for the first 
time organized a national lecture tour to deal with immigrant prob- 
lems and the differences in the old and the American cultures and 
to create a better understanding between immigrant youth and 
its parents. There was distinct recognition of the bidding of for- 
eign language organizations for the interest of their members’ sons 
and daughters in competition with commercial amusements, the 
settlements, institutions of American ways and traditions such as 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and even public institutions. 

A distinct effort to retain a cultural complex exists in the Jew- 
ish Center, a well-developed program which has grown in numbers 
and in diversity recently. There has been an extension of educa- 
tional and cultural activities and a merging into larger units. In 
1922 there were 350 Y.M.H.A’s, Y.W.H.A’s, combined Y.W. and 
Y.M.H.A’s, and community centers. In 1928 with larger equip- 
ment and membership there were 300. Within the Jewish religious 
organizations a new type of organization came to notice in the 
Synagogue Center, with aim and emphasis on religion. There was 
more discussion than heretofore of the Jewish community and the 
question of co-operation in larger measure with the larger com- 
munity, but there was little evidence of any merging of the two in 
the minds of Jewish leaders. 

Trips to the “old countries” of children of immigrants have 
become a feature of advocacy and organization. The order of 
Vasa, for example, has organized thirty new clubs all over the 
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country to teach the Swedish language in song and saga and to 
plan a trip to Sweden. Such trips have been suggested to all for- 
eign-speaking groups. 

The war was a cause of changes abroad that necessitated 
changed community organization in America. For one example, it 
created a split between the older German immigrants whose tradi- 
tions were those of the former régime, and the Germans who have 
come since the war and whose traditions of the Fatherland are of 
a different sort. There results a need of assimilating German immi- 
grants to each other, a need met in Cleveland by a large new or- 
ganization devoted to mutual aid between the two factions. Enter- 
tainments in the winter and the operation of a recreation farm in 
summer are prominent factors in the program. There are more 
than 5,000 members, 56 per cent of the older German immigration; 
44 per cent new. 

Among Negroes as well as among Jews, the whole complex of 
relationships of institutions and organizations in a given area has 
assumed pre-eminence in the approaches of students and leaders 
to their race problems, and the Negro community is the subject of 
inquiry. The method of dealing with the problem has brought out 
the differentiations, rivalries, and distinctions within the Negro 
community as much as any unity among the colored within a given 
city or neighborhood. There seems to be a larger number of col- 
ored representatives from several communities, among them dis- 
tricts in St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, New Haven, Newport, 
Chicago, Wilmington, Annapolis, Pittsburgh, Boston, elected to 
the state legislatures, county councils, and to administrative offices. 
A negro congressman has been sent to Washington for the first 
time in a quarter of a century. 


CHAIN STORES AND COMMUNITY CHESTS 

Community organization for relief of distress and the adjust- 
ment of social difficulties of many kinds is trying to catch up with 
changing forms of business organization. Non-resident ownership 
and management of business has grown with the concentration of 
capital and the merging of firms. Between 1923 and 1925 manu- 
facturing firms with net incomes of over $5,000,000 increased 
incomes 25 per cent on the average, those with net incomes under 
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that sum suffered decreases averaging 11 per cent. Chain stores 
in the grocery business belonging to 850 systems are said to do 

one-third of the business and the chain systems for 5 and 10 cent 

stores and other “lines” are of importance. But the federations of 

relief and social agencies are organized on a city basis. Appeals ; 
of a local charity federation to a branch office of a huge business 
concern do not focus social responsibility adequately nor secure re- 
sults. As a result, a study stimulated by a conference held by the 
Association of Community Chests and Councils has been under- 
taken by the National Bureau of Economic Research to bring out 
the actual practices and to provide the facts on which communal 
service agencies may reach the institutions of largest surplus drawn 
from the communities. Conferences of the Association report a 
belief that the year witnessed a significant shifting of health organi- 
zations from private to public auspices, and a like tendency in rec- 
reation. Public recreation was said to be supplanting in a measure 
some of the work of the settlements. 

The Community Trusts have recently become a feature to be 
reckoned with in the present support of social-service organization. 
Of the sixty-three in the United States, twenty are distributing in- 
come. 


PUBLIC ASPECTS OF PRIMARY ORGANIZATION 


Public responsibility for the provision of facilities for certain 
forms of recreative association was a feature of emphasis as at no 
previous period. A five-year study by the Recreation Department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation appeared under the title Public 
Recreation. It was a significant analysis of some trends that can 
fairly surely be said to exist. Not only are playgrounds and other 
forms of recreation assumed to be a public responsibility, but space 
per child per day is calculated as definitely due from city treasury 
as school facilities. The older areas of New York City left un- 
provided in the growth of the city are described according to 
playground adequacy. The report, together with the increase in 
municipal provision of camps, emphasizes the tendency of munici- 
palities, counties, and states not only to provide at public expense 
the ground for group meeting, play, and camping, but in several 
successful instances to furnish personnel or administration for such 
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association. Professor Jay B. Nash, making a national survey of 
school properties devoted to community or extra-school activities 
of children or adults, is finding indications of increase in the use of 
school buildings for such purposes. Cost of gymnasium, swim- 
ming-pool, and locker rooms as percentage of the cost of the entire 
building is for elementary schools 13 per cent, Junior high schools 
17 per cent, Senior high schools 28 per cent. He found one hundred 
school superintendents unanimous in the feeling that school build- 
ings must be used more intensively. Professor Nash asserts that 
the newer types of buildings, the more recently adopted curricula 
and the methods of administration of the school look to a larger 
responsibility of the school for the social life of the community. 

The Playground and Recreation Association has found an in- 
crease in the number of cities providing year-round recreation 
programs or recreation centers, in the size of public recreation 
budgets, and in municipally provided music. 

During the year recognition was given by the city planners to 
the need and practicability of planning subdivisions for unified and 
adequate neighborhood life. Clarence Perry made detailed studies 
of the essentials for school, playground, community center, and 
neighborhood marketing purposes for a planned community of ap- 
proximately 5,000 population, studies that were followed by pro- 
posals from other sources and a demonstration of the money econ- 
omy of the Perry Plan by Robert Whitten. The plans involve 
dead-end streets within the neighborhood and the routing of 
through traffic past rather than through the community. The 
American City Planning Institute in a formal statement (July) on 
the control of subdivision and building development states: 


There is an almost complete divorce between the subdivision of the land 
and an intelligent and socially constructive use of the land. ... . The stand- 
ardized pattern in land subdivision makes it impracticable to secure perma- 
nence in residence neighborhoods. ... . Vast areas are being cut up into 
streets and lots with no provision whatever for small parks for recreation and 
amenity. 


And asa 


measure of control there should be prepared, officially adopted, actually devel- 
oped and enforced, a comprehensive “master plan” for every community. . . - . 
The master plan should provide opportunity in unbuilt areas and, if possible, 
in the built up areas to create neighborhood units of varying size and charac- 
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ter, which may be so far as possible self-contained as to community needs for 
schools, churches, shops and recreation space. 


A feature in communal planning was the emphasis in journals, 
studies and conferences on planning of town and country relation- 
ships, and the organization of sympathetic contacts and channels 
through which projects of mutual concern to farmers and towns- 
men could be handled. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF GROUP ORGANIZATION 


There has been a continued development of adult education 
methods in various group organizations including the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.H.A., the Y.W.H.A., the Jewish Centers, 
Pioneer Youth, and several foreign-speaking groups. Strength has 
been added to the efforts in certain of the larger cities to co-ordi- 
nate the agencies and organizations rendering some form of adult 
education service. Forums have apparently increased in numbers 
and in effectiveness. In New York City, a forum speakers’ service 
has been established. 

The efforts to adjust the work of so-called character building 
agencies to the findings of educational psychologists have contin- 
ued. The Girl Scouts adopted as a chief aim “to keep pace with 
modern scientific developments in educational psychology and con- 
stantly utilize the findings of this group of educators.” 


BOOKS AND RESEARCH 


Three significant books have appeared during the year, the 
first by Arthur Evans Wood on Community Problems, the second 
by Walter Pettit on Case Studies in Community Organization, giv- 
ing the history and a comprehensive description of certain organ- 
ized efforts to bring about community improvement, and the third 
The American Community in Action by Jesse Frederick Steiner, 
which consists of a score of histories of development and analyses 
of factions and co-operative effort in small towns in different parts 
of the country. The last named book treats the community as a 
whole from its inception, regarding community organization as the 
adjustment of the town to new economic or social conditions. It is 
the first text that deals at all adequately with the sociological con- 
cept that underlies the study of community organization, viz., that 
of adjustment. Work was done during the year on a fourth volume 
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that did not appear until 1929, describing in minute and exact de- 
tail the life of a small town, and using the cultural approach. The 
book is Lynd’s Middletown. 

The year saw the almost complete capture of community stud- 
ies by the cultural approach. Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel revealed 
in papers the method of the investigations conducted in connection 
with the project called the “Study of Ethnic Factors in Commun- 
ity Life,” in which the community area has been the regional and 
social unit adopted for a number of investigations. To quote her: 


This approach follows inevitably from the growing realization that socio- 
logical studies are depending primarily upon techniques and methodologies bor- 
rowed from the fields of social psychology and cultural anthropology 
We are concerned particularly with the concept of the cultural area and with 
the techniques for analyzing the existing or interrelation of cultural traits 
within the area . . . . to the end that the survey itself and the community pro- 
gram may have fuller meaning Empirical and analytical techniques 
employed by ethnologists in the study of cultural areas can be carried off bod- 
ily to the study of the modern community. 


In Los Angeles, Pauline V. Young undertook a study of the 
Russan Molokan Community as an example of urbanization of a 
peasant sectarian group, studying the history and backgrounds of 
the people, all available records, and, through personal interviews 
and contacts, ascertaining the values held by the sect and the con- 
flicts and differentiations within the community. E. Franklin 
Frazier studied the Negro community in Chicago by ascertaining 
figures which give an index to status among the colored. The ef- 
fort was to study the Negro community as made up of a number 
of institutionalized relationships, according to any one of which the 
Negroes, though united as a race, are competing and contending 
for place in their own and the white community. 

John Landesco reports on a study of crime that has been in 
progress for the last three or four years, a study carried on for the 
most part among criminals of Chicago, particularly in the Sicilian 
district. Through the life-history Landesco traced the progress 
of the formation of the gangster personality and in the gangster 
personality found the reflection of gang and neighborhood life. A 
historical study of organized crime was made to supplement the 
life-histories by utilizing the files of newspapers, and the com- 
munity was studied through personal investigation. 


RURAL LIFE 


JOHN M. GILLETTE 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota 


ABSTRACT 


Mechanical and scientific innovations have thrown populations into disequilib- 
rium and farming people have responded by taking on a high degree of mobility 
and fluidity. There is a vast exchange of populations between town and country, 
the net losses on the country side being excessively heavy. This has incremented 
urban and lessened rural gains. It has finally resulted in an actual decrease of the 
farm population of the nation. The advent of improved highways, motor vehicles, 
radios, and other mechanical devices has brought disintegrating effects on rural com- 
munities. Small local communities are vanishing, larger interest communities are 
supplanting them, neighboring and neighborly friendliness among farmers have be- 
come less. Divorce is much less prevalent in the country than in large cities. The 
schools of farmers are still quite backward both in academic standards and in the 
emoluments of teachers. Nevertheless there are records of some gains in standards. 
The presence of new unsettling conditions in modern society has registered on the 
economic status of farmers. They have lost in wealth, comparatively, and have 
made no gains actually. Relatively, also, their total income has been cut into very 
severely. Farm land is static commercially. 


If we are to believe many and frequent writers in the literary, 
scientific, and business press, we would conclude that most pro- 
found and remarkable transformations are taking place in our pres- 
ent human world. Some visualize the great mechanical inventions 
and scientific discoveries of the last decades and find their symp- 
toms in the results they have wrought and are working. Others view 
the changes in household conveniences and modes of living and 
thinking and note the great gulf dividing this age from the eighties 
or nineties of last century. A few, quite submerged by the appear- 
ance of new products in the field of practical arts such as the alloys, 
think that we are entering into a construction era as far in advance 
of our era of steel as that era was ahead of the ages of bronze and 
copper. There are statements from sober writers to the effect that a 
revolution is now in process which is quite as much of an indus- 
trial revolution as was that which eventuated from the creation of 
power machinery. Were we to scale down these various estimates a 
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great deal, we would still be inclined to believe that tremendous 
things are coming to pass in our social world today. Then when we 
turned our attention to the realm of agriculture and the farming 
population, we would be bound to conclude that agricultural peo- 
ples and rural communities must, of course, be participating in 
these momentous events and that perhaps as marked changes are 
occurring there as in the world at large. 

Innovations in the fields of science and the practical arts com- 
monly register in the field of population by disturbing its balance 
and producing a state of mobility and fluidity. So we have the great 
over-the-sea migrations, those between sections of a nation and those 
between town and country. In the United States we have a great 
kaleidoscopic spectacle of shifting currents of people between rural 
districts and cities and villages. So far as we can discover, there 
was a net transfer from rural districts to cities of about 4.5 million 
individuals between 1900 and 1910, and of some 6.5 million dur- 
ing the next decade. There were no data prior to 1920 from which 
to glimpse the current moving in the opposite direction, so we do 
not know what may have occurred of that nature before that date. 
But our national government has been sampling population move- 
ments since 1920 and giving us the results. Now we behold a city- 
ward movement of over 12,000,000 persons during the six years 
1922, and 1924-28 inclusive, and a farmward movement of 7,200,- 
ooo for the same years, a net gain for cities and villages of about 
4.8 million, or 800,000 a year. Were this movement to continue at 
the same rate during a decade, the net gain to city and village popu- 
lation would approximate eight million people. It would seem that 
rural migration, the total movement from farms, has been greatly 
stimulated since the World War, no doubt owing, in part, to condi- 
tions brought on as a sequence of that great international disturb- 
ance. 

That this trend toward urban districts is of long standing is 
now known. In his Constructive Rural Sociology, the present 
writer gave evidence that rural migration had been going on in cer- 
tain parts of New England since 1820. Professor Bruce L. Melvin, 
in his study of rural, farm, and urban populations in New York, 
shows that it has taken place in that state since 1855. He finds that 
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the “rural” population decreased from 2,081,000 in 1855 to 1,795,- 
000 in 1920, shrinking from 60 per cent to 17.3 per cent of the 
total population. The open country or farm population, likewise, 
underwent a contraction, declining from 1,153,000 in 1855 to 
797,000 in 1920, or from 33.3 per cent to 7.7 per cent of the state’s 
population. 

The change is also evident in new agricultural states. Let us 
note North Dakota, as a sample. Its farm population decreased 
from 394,500 in 1920 to 372,886 in 1925, or from 61 per cent to 58 
per cent of the whole population. 

It is interesting to study the urban migration, the movement 
from cities to farms, the 7.2 millions for the six years noted above. 
We find that these millions are mostly farming people who have 
previously gone to cities, become disillusioned, and returned to 
farms. The reasons they give for leaving the cities are various. 
They believe that the country is healthier, that the cost of living 
can be reduced thereby, that the farm is a better place in which to 
rear children, and that there is greater promise for an independent 
life out in the open spaces. 

It would be possible to make a long list of consequences which 
follow from these population changes, but it will be our privilege to 
limit the discussion to a few. Two very obvious ones scarcely need 
mention, namely, the great increment to city increase and the 
equally great decrease in farm and rura! population gains. During 
the decade 1910~—20, over 40 per cent of the city increase was con- 
tributed by rural districts. Had the country not donated the 6.5 
millions to urban districts, rural districts would have shown a 
greater rate of increase of population than the cities, whereas the 
rate of increase was only about a fifth of that of the latter. For the 
first time in the history of our nation, the nation has suffered an ab- 
solute loss in the number of its farming people. The relative decline 
has been going on since the beginning of the nation. In 1790 about 
95 per cent of the population was agricultural, in 1920, about 30 per 
cent was on farms. But up to that time, there were always more 
farmers at the end of the decade than at the beginning. Since then, 
however, the farming population has fallen off several millions, a 
reduction from 31,400,000, in 1920, to about 27,511,000 in 1928. 
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Thirty-nine of our states decreased their farm population from 1.9 
per cent to 22.4 per cent each during the five years 1920-25. 

It must occur to everyone to inquire as to the effects of this 
great interchange between country and city on the rural or farm 
population. The writer discussed these in detail in his presidential 
address before the American Sociological Society last December, 
which readers may see in the publications of that Society, soon to 
appear. Here the main points of the discussion can receive only a 
bare enumeration. Because the statistics of crime, delinquency, in- 
sanity, dependency, and morbidity show that urban rates of these 
pathological phenomena are much higher than those of rural dis- 
tricts, it is rather evident that the backward, delinquent, and sub- 
normal classes generally are collecting in cities and that in the 
backward flow of people to the country there is little indication that 
these classes return to the rural districts. On the other hand, meas- 
ured by education and achievement of the urban-industrial-com- 
mercial brand, urban districts have a much larger percentage of 
developed leadership than the country, indicating that such leader- 
ship courts cities and does not flow back to the country(LThus it 
would seem that the country population is benefitted by losing 
many of the pathological individuals and suffers by the loss of de- 
veloped leaders; that is, it is losing at both ends of its curve of the 
distribution of ability, the portions where relatively few persons 
occur, and gaining in the great central part where the preponder~ 
ating majority are found, the average but normal human beings: 
What the effect of this may be upon the potential supply of leader- 
ship, of inborn capacity out of which leaders might be developed, 
given the opportunities, cannot receive discussion now, however in- 
viting. 

. Probably in no aspect of rural life are more pronounced changes 
taking place than in neighborhood and community affairs.) Both 
specialized investigations and wide observation support the state- 
ment that the old local communities are undergoing disintegration 
and are disappearing in many portions of the nation. Professor J. 
H. Kolb has found this to be true in Dane County, Wisconsin, and 
my colleague, Mr. John Johansen, discovers the same trend in the 
numerous townships he has surveyed in Grand Forks County, North 
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Dakota. In an address at the University of North Dakota recently, 
Governor George F. Shafer stressed the revolution going on in our 
state in that direction. In fact, in this state and neighboring states 
one may observe the doors and windows of stores and shops board- 
ed up as an indication that the small trade villages have gone out of 
business. Neighborliness and friendliness, nearby visiting and in- 
timacies of farmers have declined. One of our students from the 
farm told me that at his home they recently found out that a neigh- 
boring farmer had been ill for months without their knowledge, 
a thing unthinkable in the older days. Farming people are more and 
more establishing more distant associations for educational, reli- 
gious, cultural, and recreational purposes. Professor Walter Burr 
tells of a Kansas farmer who goes fifty miles rather frequently to 
attend the meetings at a new community hall (“Quality Reaches 
the Farm,” Nation’s Business, July, 1928). In the district from 
which this is written, it is the usual thing to find farmers and vil- 
lagers from fifty to a hundred miles away attending some event in 
Grand Forks in the evening. 

Of course the chief causes of the disorganization of the old plan 
of local community are the mobilization of country populations, the 
coming of improved highways, automobiles, auto busses, and radios. 
Surfaced highways increased from about 61,000 miles in 1918 to 
521,000 in 1927. In 1920, nearly 31 per cent of farms had auto- 
mobiles, but the proportion in 1925 owning motor vehicles was al- 
most 71 per cent, 63 per cent having automobiles. Kansas boasts of 
1.5 cars per farm, some farmers having two or three cars. Auto 
busses are penetrating in every direction. They pick up and let off 
passengers anywhere along the route. Country people make wide 
use of them for trading, visiting, school attendance, and other pur- 
poses. There were 1,251,000 radios on farms April 1, 1927, an in- 
crease of 128 per cent since 1925. It would not be surprising if 
there were twice that number now. In order to be enjoyed, radios do 
not require association of people. Owners are inclined to remain at 
home in the evening and pick their lectures and entertainment out 
of the air. It was found that 662, out of the 2,384 farmers ques- 
tioned, listened daily to the lectures given on farming by radio from 
the State Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas. 
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The tendencies manifesting themselves now in agricultural re- 
N gions are the formation of larger associations on the basis of inter- 
ests rather than locality, the dependence on urban and village facil- 
ities for cultural and recreational satisfactions, the construction of 
more good highways and the ownership of more automobiles, and 
in a few cases resorting to the use of airplanes. Roger Babson’s 
prophecy probably is true that we are bound to come to the use of a 
helicopter-auto-pontoon airplane for city uses and that farmers will 
participate in this and become stiil more independent of locality. 
There is also a manifest tendency toward better farm homes, better 
conveniences, and toward electrification of homes and barns. This 
is noted to be the case in Washington, North Dakota, Kansas, and 
other states. Kansas contains goo electrified farms. 

It is a well-known fact that marital conditions in the United 
States have become increasingly unstable for many years. Thus 
the ratio of marriage to divorce changed from 17.3 marriages to one 
divorce in 1887, to 6.75 in 1926. It is also noteworthy that urban 
rates are higher than rural rates, “rural” here meaning village as 
well as farming populations. As to whether divorce is increasing 
among farmers we do not have statistical proof, but it is possible to 
study comparative urban and agricultural rates. While we cannot 
secure statistics of marriage and divorce for farming people exclu- 
sively, we are able to approach them closely by using data from the 
more agricultural counties, those having a minority population of 
villagers. 

Table I exhibits the results, for the nation and the nine divi- 
sions, of our own study we have just completed. The data are too 
extensive to be given for all the states. 

It is observed that the big city ratio is 80 per cent above that of 
farming districts for the nation as a whole. The greatest difference 
is found in the South Atlantic division, where divorces are three 
and a half times as frequent in city as in country. The New Eng- 

. land and Middle Atlantic divisions are the only ones where the agti- 
cultural rate is higher than the urban. But it is most obvious that 
farming people are far more stable in family matters than are city 
dwellers. 

In the field of education, there is a great need of improvement 
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in country schools, and it is possible to record some advances. Con- 
solidation, with its many advantages in plant, grounds, equipment, 
increased attendance, grading, offering high-school work, and so on, 
is gradually taking place. Nevertheless, the preponderating major- 
ity of the schools of farmers are one-room, one-teacher institutions. 
The qualifications of the elementary teachers of the nation have 
varied inversely with the size of the school, the rural schools being 
located at the lowest point. Even in New York and Pennsylvania, 


TABLE I 
MARRIAGE AND DrIvorcE IN URBAN AND NoNn-URBAN DISTRICTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND RATIO OF MARRIAGE TO DIVORCE FOR 
THE Four-YEAR PERIOD 1922-25* 


Non-Ursan Counties Larcest Crtres 


Divisions 


Marriages | Divorces | Ratio Marriages Divorces 


164,182 19,833 
409,613 | 26,296 
399,786 | 87,473 
183,760 | 51,799 
179,582 | 24,009 
126,340 23,850 
137,687 | 41,714 

70,685 20,024 
163,984 | 43,780 


New England 63,204 | 7,713 
Middle Atlantic 21,154 1,488 
East-North Central 12,675 | 1,705 
West-North Central......| 11,974 | 1,196 
South Atlantic 31,058 | 1,205 
East-South Central 16,053 | 1,342 
West-South Central 14,121 1,538 
Mountain 15,147 | 2,597 
3,815 659 
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189,201 | 19,443 | 9-7 | 1,835,613 | 338,777 4 


*Compiled and estimated from United States Census publication, Marriage and Divorce, for the 
pane indieeted. The estimates for the states were made by O. N. Olson, student in the University of 
Nort ota. 


investigations of a few years ago showed that 10 to 25 per cent of 
rural elementary teachers had no secondary training and only a 
small percentage had professional schooling. But during the past 
few decades there has been a constant tendency to raise the educa- 
tional prerequisites of such teachers. Most states now demand the 
completion of high school and two years of college work, a part of 
which shall be in professional courses. We would expect this re- 
quirement to become universal in the near future. 

One of the new developments in rural education is the estab- 
lishment of the liberal arts college. Professor E. S. Bogardus writes 
me: “We have a number of county junior colleges which are not 
agricultural colleges, but classified as Liberal Arts institutions. In 
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one or two instances, two or three counties are going together and 
establishing a junior college. The rural college thus is following in 
the footsteps of the rural high school.” Probably a far more impor- 
tant trend is the multiplication of agricultural high schools under 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The wages of rural teachers are low. Thus 91 per cent of teach- 
ers in one-teacher schools receive less than $1,000 a year, 22.7 per 
cent less than $600; 79.5 per cent of those in two-teacher schools 
receive under $1,000 and 35.3 per cent under $600; 30 per cent of 
those in three-teacher schools and 9.2 per cent of those in consoli- 
dated schools receive under $600 a year. There has been a reces- 
sion in many districts from the higher teacher wages which devel- 
oped during and immediately following war times. 

Economically farmers continue to occupy a disadvantageous 

+ and dubious position. Their total wealth has been stationary since 
1913, on the average, while it registered a 27 per cent loss between 
1920 and 1925. To be set over against this is the fact that the 
national wealth just about doubled between 1913 and 1928, the 
gains evidently accruing to urban populations. It is made plain by 
H. C. Taylor and Jacob Perlman that farmers’ portion of the na- 
tional income has approximately been cut in two. In the pre-war 
period, 1910—14, when farmers formed about one-third of the pop- 

\ulation, their total net income was over 20 per cent of the “current 

\ income” of the nation, but by 1925, when they were about one- 
fourth of the population, their net income had shrunk to 10.2 per 
cent of the national income. Had they continued to share the same 
proportion of the nation’s income, their net income would have 
been over 15 per cent of the total in 1925. (“The Share of Agricul- 
ture in the National Income,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, October, 1927.) 

For a long time, farms and farm land in many of our most pro- 
ductive states have ceased to have a commercial selling value. 
There is almost no movement in farm land. The records of the 
United States Department of Agriculture inform us that, for the 
year 1927, only 2.8 per cent of the farms of the nation exchanged 
owners by means of voluntary sales. The Pacific division was high- 
est in this, with 3.6 per cent, and the West North Central was low- 
est, with 2.3 per cent of farms so exchanged. Forced transfer of the 
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land comprised 2.3 per cent of all farms, the Mountain division 
standing highest with 4.5 per cent, West North Central next with 
3.2 per cent and the Middle Atlantic lowest with 1.2 per cent of 
farms conveyed in this manner. The price of land at forced sales is 
tragically low. In southern Wisconsin, during 1928, good farms 
were closed out at cost of improvements. A friend tells me that he 
could not sell at $100 an acre his land in Indiana which a few years 
ago would have brought three times that amount. In the northwest 
Central States land is static or staggering. Most land owners regard 
their farms as liabilities rather than as assets. 

The critical position of many farmers and farm laborers ex- 
hibits itself in another way. In the country they are faced with the 
results of improved farming, which increases products, and with 
international competition in agriculture, which keeps down the 
prices of farm products. These conditions release and reduce the 
number of farmers and agricultural laborers and tend to drive them 
to the cities. In the cities they confront unemployment caused by 
the introduction of improved machinery. Hence there is a lessening 
demand in cities for the labor of migrants from farms. 

There is some drift toward an industrialized system of farming. 
Larger aggregations of capital are being used in production and 
distribution. A third or more of Canadian wheat is marketed by the 
agrarian wheat pool. Professor E. S. Bogardus informs me that the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange did nearly a hundred million 
dollar business for its 206 local units during the year ending Oc- 
tober, 1928. The heavy investment of capital in power machinery 
proceeds apace. As a sample, witness the increased use of tractors 
from 131,000 in 1920 to over 500,000 in 1925. Kansas has over 
30,000 in use and Professor F. R. Yoder writes me from Washing- 
ton that they are being adopted rapidly in that state. Also note the 
speed with which farmers resort to harvesting their grains by means 
of the “combine.” Kansas employed 14 of these machines in 1918, 
2,796 in 1922, and nearly 12,000 in 1928. That state had invested 
over fifty million dollars in tractors and combines up to that date. 
North Dakota used 3 combines in 1925, 30 in 1926, and some 400 
in 1928. The use of tractors and combines usually means big farm- 
ing of the so-called capitalistic sort. 

Extensive adjustments to meet changed conditions are being 
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made all over the United States. In the northwest central area, the 
trend is away from single crop and small grain systems toward di- 
versification, including stock-raising and dairying. Professor C. C. 
Taylor of North Carolina writes me that readjustments in his sec- 
tion are away from exclusive cotton culture toward swine and dairy 
production. Agricultural leaders in North Carolina hope to sup- 
plant the cropping system by a well-balanced agriculture. 

A letter from Professor D vight Sanderson contains the an- 
nouncement of “the appointment by the governor-elect (of New 
York), Franklin D. Roosevelt, of an Advisory Committee on Agri- 
culture composed of representatives of all the leading farmers’ 
organizations of the state, the agricultural press, and of this insti- 
tution (Cornell University).” After several meetings where agri- 
cultural policies were discussed, measures have been prepared and 
placed before the Legislature “dealing with roads, rural schools, 
taxation, etc.” 


THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


The history of the American family for 1928 records nothing spectacular. The 
statistics reveal that divorce is still increasing and from some cities come reports of 
a decline in marriage and in births. There has been an increase in scientific investi- 
gation of the family and evidences of a growing appreciation among thoughtful peo- 
ple of the difficulties that marriage and the family are meeting in this period of tran- 
sition. Europe like the United States is feeling the influences of modern life that play 


upon family experience. 


The reporting of the changes that occur in the family has not 
been very fully developed. The author, however, has endeavored to 
collect from different sources and with various aids’ a number of 
facts regarding the family for the past year in different states, for 
the nation as a whole, and for certain European countries. These 
changes are recorded in a number of different groupings in the 


pages that follow. 
STATISTICS 

On account of the time that is required to tabulate statistics 
having to do with the family, the more important tabulations have 
to be one year behind. Therefore our record for the country as a 
whole is for the year 1927. An effort has been made to gather the 
marriage and birth records of 1928 from representative cities. Al- 
though the press has reported these statistics, especially in several 
cities where there is said to have been a noticeable decrease in mar- 
riages and births during the year, it has not as yet been possible to 
obtain official statements and the newspaper reports are of course 
not acceptable authority. 

The Department of Commerce announces that, according to the 

*The author wishes to thank the correspondents who have reported material 
from their various sections; especially does he wish to recognize the contributions of 
Miss Ruth Lindquist, of the Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 


North Carolina; and of Miss Flora Thurston, of the National Council for Parental 
Education. 
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returns received, there were 1,200,694 marriages performed in the 
United States during the year 1927, as compared with 1,202,574 in 
1926. These figures represent a decrease of 1,880 marriages, or 
about one-fifth of one per cent. 

During the year 1927 there were 192,037 divorces granted in 
the United States, as compared with 180,853 in 1926, representing 
an increase of 11,184, or 6.2 per cent. There were 4,252 marriages 
annulled in 1927, as compared with 3,825 in 1926. 

The estimated population of continental United States on July 
I, 1927, was 118,628,000, and on July 1, 1926, 117,136,000. On 
the basis of these estimates the number of marriages per 1,000 of 
the population was 10.12 in 1927, as against 10.27 in 1926, and the 


TABLE I 


NUMBER PER 1,000 OF 
THE POPULATION 
1926 


1927 1926 


I, 200,594 1,202,574 10.12 10.27 
Divorce 192,037 180,853 . 1.62 1.54 


number of divorces per 1,000 of the population was 1.62 in 1927, 
as against 1.54 in 1926. 

The Department of Commerce announces that birth-rates’ for 
1927 were lower than for 1926 in 23 of the 33 states for which fig- 
ures for the two years were complete. The highest 1927 birth-rate 
(28.8 per 1,000 population) is shown for North Carolina and the 
lowest (13.6) is for Montana. 

Death-rates for 1927 were lower than for 1926 in 28 of the 33 
states shown for both years. The highest 1927 death-rate (13.9 
per 1,000 population) is shown for Vermont and the lowest (7.1) 
for Idaho. 

Infant mortality rates for 1927 were lower than for 1926 in 30 
of the 33 states shown for both years. For states the highest 1927 
infant mortality rate (125.8) appears for Arizona and the lowest 
(47.5) for Oregon. 


*For the registration area exclusive of Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Utab, 
from which complete transcripts for 1927 have not been received. 
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According to press reports various cities, including New York 
and Philadelphia, recorded a decline in marriages and in births for 
1928. Tables III-V give the only official statements obtainable at 


this time. 
TABLE II 


Numper RecorpEeD RATE PER 1,000 Estmarep | Inrant Mor- 
IN 1927 POPULATION TALITY 
(DEATHS PER 


I 
Deaths Births Deaths BrrTus) 


All Ages 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 


Birth registra- 
tion area 1,763,035| 981,725] 113,391] 20.4] 20.6 64.3] 73.3 


TABLE 
BALTIMORE 


NUMBER PER 1,000 POPULATION 


Marriages Births Deaths 


10.19 22.50 
9.75 21.28 
9.56 20.41 
8.94 19.90 


TABLE IV 
CHICAGO 


Population Marriages Births Deaths 


2,939,605 42,209 58,900 32,918 
2,995,239 41,080 59,639 34,318 
3,048 42,323 60, 200 35,023 
3,102,800 40,688 60,888 35,758 
3,157,400 40,570 59,016 39,562 


In 1927 the total number of marriages was 7,323 while in 1928 
the total number was 6,680, an absolute decline of about 9 per cent. 


BOSTON 
The Boston Health Department reports that its birth-rate 
dropped from 25 per 1,000 in 1927, to 23 per 1,000 in 1928, while 
infant mortality remained the same—76 per 1,000. 


% 
YEAR 
14.41 
14.63 
14.14 
Year 
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Figures for marriage and divorce are not yet available. 

The estimated increases in population from year to year are all 
made by the United States Bureau of the Census. Of this increase 
considerably more than half is evidently due to influx into the city 
from outside, as the average excess of births over deaths is only 
24,993 while the average increase in population is 54,449. 


TABLE V 


MILWAUKEE 


Population Marriages Births 


490 , 000 4,464 11,793 
520,000 4,506 11,706 
530,000 4,615 12,027 
550,000 4,588 12,373 
560,000 4,568 12,495 


STUDIES 


Among those reports and investigations of special interest pub- 
lished in 1928 are reports concerning the Investigation of Eugenic 
Sterilization in California, by Paul Popenoe; Domestic Discord, by 


Ernest R. Mowrer and Harriet R. Mowrer; Family Life Today, 
edited by Margaret E. Rich, papers presented at a conference in 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of family social work in 
America held at Buffalo, October 2-5, 1927; Report of the Home 
Problems Conference, held at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan; American Marriage and Family Relationships, by Er- 
nest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn. A study of the Protestant 
church view of sex, love, and marriage was carried on by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, which was reported 
early in 1929. 
Some of the important research projects on the family in prog- 
ress during 1928-29 are the following: 
“The Cost of Babies,” by Mary Louise Marx, Department of Sociology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
“The Development of New Attitudes toward Marriage and Divorce as Re- 
vealed in Soviet Russia, and in the Rise and Revolt of Modern Youth in 


Germany, England, and the United States,” by V. F. Catverton, Editor 
of the Modern Quarterly, 2110 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


Year 
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“The Factors which Make for Success in Family Life: A Study of the Family 
Background of Two Hundred and Fifty Successful Men and Women,” by 
Mrs. CHasE Gornc WoopHouse, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

“Methods of Getting a Contraceptive Technique to Rural Communities in 
England,” by Norman E. Himes, 23 Holden Green, Cambridge, Mass. 
“The Pecuniary Valuation of Housewives’ Services,” by HiLDEGARDE KNEE- 
LAND, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D.C. 

“Personality Problems in the Coeducational College,” by WiLL1AM Kirk, 705 
Indian Hill Blvd., Claremont, Calif. 

“The Revolutionary Effect of the Work of a Massachusetts Doctor upon the 
Decline of the British Birth Rate,” by Norman E. Himes, 23 Holden 
Green, Cambridge, Mass. 

“A Study of the Problems and Practices in Home Management and Child De- 
velopment as seen by a Selected Group of Homemakers,” by RutH M. 
LinpguisT, Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

“A Study of Successful Families.” “Successful” family is defined as one in 
which the husband and wife have worked out a satisfactory all round ad- 
justment to each other, to the children, and to the community. By Mrs. 
Cuase Gornc WoopHovusE, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

“Successful Marriage,” by Ernest R. Groves, Chapel Hill, N.C. 


“Use of Time by Homemakers,” by HiLpEGARDE KNEELAND, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


MOVEMENTS FOR FAMILY CONSERVATION AND EVENTS OF INTEREST 
FOR STUDENTS OF THE FAMILY 


Although returns are slow in coming in from correspondents at 
distant points, the widespread interest in family and marriage prob- 
lems makes it difficult to select the activities and events occurring 
in 1928, concerning the family, of greatest interest to students. 

A Parents’ Exhibition, the first at least in the United States, 
was held in New York in the spring of 1928. This was largely at- 
tended and demonstrated the rapidly developing resources avail- 
able for those concerned with home, child, and parenthood respon- 
sibilities, 

In April in New York City, there was a conference of those in- 
terested in the organization of a family consultation service. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer was made chairman of a committee which is 
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continuing to study the possibility of organizing some sort of fam- 
ily clinic. 

In October at Washington was held a conference under the 
auspices of the National Committee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Home. A permanent committee was established to pro- 
mote research. 

An important event during the year was the inauguration of 
the work of the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, with 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse managing director, with headquar- 
ters at Greensboro, North Carolina. 

A most interesting and perhaps unique experiment in family 
reconstruction was made by the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church at Washington, in its Life Adjustment Institute, which of- 
fered free to the citizens of Washington an opportunity to receive 
expert counsel in personal and family problems from medical, psy- 
chiatric, social, and educational experts. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Child Study Association was 
celebrated in New York in a program that attracted national atten- 
tion and illustrated the development in child care that has taken 
place during the activities of that organization. 

The Social Science Research Council appointed a committee 
on the study of family and sex with Mr. Clark Wissler, chairman. 
This committee held in December at Detroit a conference devoted 
to research in the family and sex. 

Important contributions were made during 1928 by Better 
Homes in America, James Ford, Executive Director, with head- 
quarters at Washington; The Smith College Institute for Co-ordi- 
nation of Women’s Interests, Ethel Puffer Howes, Director, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, Washington, D.C.; the 
National Council of Parental Education, Flora M. Thurston, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, New York City. 


PARENTHOOD CONFERENCES DURING 1928 
Special Evening Conference Series held by the Child Study 
Association of America at its headquarters in New York City: 


January 9, Subject, “Discipline,” leader, Dr. L. G. Lowrey 
January 16, Subject, “The Use of Money,” leader, Dr. E. A. KirKPATRICK 
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January 23, Subject, “Self-Reliance and Responsibility,” leader, Dr. LEONARD 


BLUMGART 
January 31, Subject, “Sex Education,” leaders, Dr. F. E. Wr-xiaMs and Dr. 


B. C. GRUENBERG 


February 6, Subject, “The Parent-Child Relationship,” leader, Dr. BERNARD 
GLUECK. 


Other Conferences held by the Child Study Association of 


America are: 
January 10, Subject, “Character—What Factors Determine It?” leader, Dr. i 
HucH HARTSHORNE 
January 24, Subject, “Teaching Music to Little Children,” leader, Mrs. Satis i A 
N. COLEMAN 
February 7, Subject, “The Gestalt Theory of Psychology,” leader, Dr. Kurt 
KoFFKA 


February 14, Subject, “Thumbsucking and Its Allied Habits: Their Relation 
to the Problem of Nervousness in Children,” leader, Dr. Davin M. Levy, 
Chief of Staff at the Institute of Child Guidance, New York City 

February 21, Subject, “Mental Hygiene of College Students,” leader, Dr. Kari 
A. MENNINGER, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Progressive Education Conference, New York City, March 5-10, 1928 

Parents’ Exposition, April 16-28, 1928 

Nursery School Conference at Vassar College, February 6 and 7, 1928 

Teachers College Conference on “Parental Education and the Public Schools,” 
July 24, 25, and 26, 1928 ! 

Special Conference, Child Study Association, New York City, March 20, 1928: 
Subject, “Nature as a Part of the Child’s Education,” leader, Dr. BERTHA 
C, Capy 

Conference, Child Study Association, New York City, March 27, 1928: Sub- 
ject, “Religious Training for Children,” leader, Mrs. R. J. LEONARD 

Conference, Child Study Association, New York City, Subject, “Youth Move- 
ment in Europe,” leader, Dr. ELIZABETH ROTTEN 

Fortieth Anniversary Conference and Dinner, Child Study Association of 
America, November 20, 1928, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 

National Council of Parent Education, Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 

14-17, 1928, leader, Mr. E. C. LINDEMAN 


LEGISLATION 


Only a few of the state legislatures met during 1928. In New 
York two bills were passed making the annulment of marriage pos- 
sible on the grounds of incurable insanity and lunacy. The mini- 
mum marriage age was raised for boys from fourteen to sixteen and 
for girls from twelve to fourteen in the Philippines, by a new law 
that went into effect early in 1928. 


} 
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The most important ecclesiastical legislation was that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North, allowing the remarriage by 
the church of persons who obtained divorces on grounds that in the 
opinion of the minister are the full moral equivalent of adultery. 

Legislation was proposed which expressed what appears to be 
an increasing desire for further restriction of those who may marry 
and those who may solemnize marriages. This will appear in bills 
introduced in the state legislatures during 1929. 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


Germany.—The transition through which the family is pass- 
ing in Europe is perhaps most impressive in Germany. Lindsey’s 
Companionate Marriage has had a large popular reading and is 
calmly spoken of as the American marriage solution. A book by 
Charlotte Buchow Homeyer entitled Temporary Marriages has also 
excited interest. She suggests that temporary wives be paid a salary 
in addition to their keep, this money to accumulate and become 
the wife’s absolute property in case the union is dissolved. 

Italy.—Benito Mussolini has during the year stated that the 
Italian policy is utterly opposed to divorce, any form of experi- 
mental marriage, and birth-control. In Italy, the only country 
which has compulsory maternity insurance, the number of insured 
women has increased from 640,000 in 1922 to 900,000 in 1927. In 
1927 the number of women receiving benefits was more than 40,000. 

France.—Provisional figures for the infant mortality rate in 
France for 1927 show the lowest rate ever recorded in that coun- 
try—83 per 1,000 live births. The rate for 1926 was 97. The pro- 
visional birth-rate in France for 1927 is 18.1 per 1,000 population, 
as compared with 18.8 in 1926. , 

England.—Divorce has continued to increase. Over three thou- 
sand divorces were granted in 1927, the greatest number recorded 
except in 1921 when many war unions were dissolved. In the min- 
ing regions there has been much suffering of families, leading both 
to temporary aid and to the effort of the government to transfer 
workers to other places and train them for new occupations. 

Turkey.—Turkey requires health certificates for marriage, and 
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the law, which is enforced by the governors of the provinces, is ex- 
acting in its details. 
COMMENT 

The welfare agencies report that unemployment has been a 
major family problem during the last year. 

In Massachusetts there has been some agitation for the adop- 
tion of a popular policy with reference to birth-control, but little 
progress has been made in any open recognition of birth-control or 
in any trend toward more favorable legislation. 

The newspapers revealed during 1928 an increasing interest 
in marriage and family matters by their willingness to print such 
material, and on the whole there appears to be a more constructive 
attitude on the part of the press toward marriage and family af- 
fairs. 

Although general interest in the Lindseyan marriage scheme 
has abated, it is the belief of correspondents that there has been in 
some of our cities an increase in sex alliances of more or less per- 
manent character as a substitute for matrimony, and this opinion 
is shared by the author. 

There has been no decrease in the interest of mothers in the 
science of child care, and there is some indication that more fathers 
are becoming concerned with problems of parenthood. 

Outside of a few colleges and fewer churches, there is little in- 
terest shown in marriage and parenthood preparation by the un- 
married. 

It is with regret that we record the death of Mary E. Richmond, 
whose long-continued interest in family matters, especially along 
the line of legislation, gave her in her generation the same com- 
manding leadership that Dr. Samuel Dyke had in the preceding 
period. 
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CRIME 


C. E. GEHLKE 
Professor of Sociology, Western Reserve University 


ABSTRACT 


Developments in the field of statistics of crime and criminals.—Figures issued by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census show an increase of 7 per cent in the number of admis- 
sions to prisons in 26 states in 1927 over 1926, and an increase of 8 per cent in the 
population of prisons January 1, 1928, over January 1, 1927. Further statistical 
studies of the operation of criminal courts in New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Cin- 
cinnati, and Milwaukee reveal tendencies already noted in earlier surveys. The basic 
studies for a system of police statistics are making headway. New York State im- 
proved its system of collecting statistics of crimes and criminal justice. Crime Com- 
missions —In New York and Pennsylvania the commissions appointed by the legis- 
latures were active in study of the conditions accompanying crime. The Illinois As- 
sociation for Criminal Justice has practically completed its survey. Probation— 
Slow but noticeable progress is being made in the fields of federal and state proba- 


tion systems. 


Much of the material relating to crime in 1928 is at the date of 


writing (late in February) still unavailable in printed form. Re- 
ports and publications for a given year do not usually appear within 
two months of the close of that year. 


I. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF STATISTICS OF CRIME 
AND CRIMINALS 


The United States Census of Prisoners—On February 27, 
1929, the Census Bureau had issued summaries for twenty-six 
states in the form of newspaper releases. The complete report was 
not yet published. The tables here presented (Table I and Table 
II) indicate the tendencies probably as well as the completed data 
will, since a large part of the population of the United States is here 
included. 

The significant parts of Table I are obviously columns d, e, /, 
and g. The change from 1926 to 1927 seems by no means to be in 
one direction. Of the twenty-six states, twelve show a decrease in 
the number per 100,000 from 1926 to 1927; fourteen an increase. 
The maximum increase is in New Hampshire (with only fifty ad- 
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missions during the year) where the ratio of 1927 to 1926 is 151.5 
to 100.0.; the minimum South Dakota, with 78.6 to 100.0. Of the 
five largest states (in 1920), Illinois (104.2), Ohio (112.5), Penn- 
sylvania (112.6) show increases in the per 100,000 rate; Massa- 
TABLE I 
PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM THE COURTS DURING THE YEAR 


Per 100,000 of General 
Population 


23.0 
140.2 
17:7 
78.2 
30.8 
50.1 
38.2 
144.7 
11.0 
58.7 
25.5 
54.2 
87.2 
41.3 
17.9 
27.8 
33-9 
27.8 
35-5 
5°.5 
5°.3 
26.8 


co 
w 
w 


chusetts (89.8) and New York (87.6) show declines. Throughout 
any consideration of figures of this kind, it should be kept clearly in 
mind that the number admitted to prisons is not an indicator of the 
amount of crime, nor of the number of convictions. For example, of 
the five largest states New York and Massachusetts are generally 
regarded as using probation most effectively of all the states in the 
Union: they show a decline in the proportion received from the 
courts. 


| 
Percentage ¥ 
Column ¢ 
a d | e f 
1927 1926 1923 1927 1926 1923 : 
California.......| 2,050 1,849 1,570 | 46.2 42 107 \ 
Dlinois..........| 1,821 1,728 | 1,387 | 25.0 2 104 
760 665 753 | 31.3 27 114 
Louisiana....... 755 765 559 39.0 3 97 i ii 
| ee 182 210 202 2 86 
Maryland.......| 2,239 1,882 1,390 119 117 
Massachusetts. . . 752 526 | 693 19 89 
Michigan.......] 3,510 | 3,040 1,996 69) 113 
Minnesota... ... 827 822 659 31 99 
Missouri........| 1,758 1,609 46 108 
Montana........ 273 277 243 39 95 
112 123 75 158 
New Hampshire. . 50 33 35 7 
New Mexico..... 230 193 164 49 118 Re 
New York.......| 2,917 | 3,290] 2,666 29 87 
Ohio...........] 3,640 | 3,180 2,264 48 112 
Oklahoma.......| 2,078 | 1,680] 1,711 71 1210" 
368 332 262 37 108 
Pennsylvania....}| 1,739 | 1,531 | 1,256 15 112 4 
Rhode Island. . . . 196 197 204 28 106 
South Dakota... . 236 297 185 43 78 #| 
145 155 186 30 92 
904 844 608 33 106 
Washington. .... 789 827 75° 53 93 } 
West Virginia... . 853 854 772 51 98 
Wisconsin....... 783 817 532 94 
L 
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It is impossible, therefore, from these figures to show any clear 
tendency one way or the other. The total received by these states in 
the year 1927 was 29,967; in 1926, 28,026; in 1923, 22,124. The 
ratio of 1927 to 1926 is 106.9 to 100.0. But this does not take into 


TABLE II 
PRISONERS PRESENT JANUARY I 


Percent- 
age 
Number Received Per 100,000 of General Population Column 
¢ is of 
Columnf 


a 


1928 1927 


6,328) 5,898 
6,379! 6,038 
2,157) 2,044 
1,743] 1,686 

384} 412 
2,095] 1,921 
1,886] 1,923 
6,338] 5,168 
2,167] 2,240 
3,624) 3,442 

471| 437 

190} 232 

126 133 

381} 358 
7,531) 7,298 
7,531| 6,209 
3,278) 2,677 

629| 572 
Pennsylvania 4,505] 4,170 
Rhode Island 364) 388 
South Dakota.... 420} 469 

tah 208} 210 
2,135] 1,979 
Washington 1,484] 1,552 
West Virginia.....| 1,561) 1,799 
Wisconsin 1,601} 1,404 


8 
wo 


consideration the increase in population, which would probably re- 
duce this figure somewhat. It is not probable, however, that the 
population of these twenty-six states grew in one year 6.9 per cent. 
So it is likely that the number per 100,000 for the twenty-six states 
did increase slightly. 

In sixteen out of the twenty-six states the number per hundred 
thousand of the population in prison on the 1st of January, 1928, 
was greater than a year before. The range of the ratio of 1928 was 


State 
b d e f h i 
1926 1923 1928 1927 1926 1923 | 
5,285] 3,837] 140.6] 13 104.3 
5,203) 4,416} 86.8) 83 64.9) 104.2 
2,018] 1,794, 88.9) 8 74.3] 105.5 
1,575| 1,593) 89.7) 87 102.5 
432} 379| 48.4] 52 92.8 
1,886) 1,483] 130.3] 12 98.4) 107.8 
1,769} 1,448] 43.7) 45 36.0) 95.8 
4,687) 3,641) 139.4/ 116 91.3} 119.9 
1,906) 1,634) 80.1) 83 65.3} 95.5 
3,059] 2,205) 103.0) 98 64.0} 104.9 
420} 331) 85.8) 62 54.0} 138.4 
203 174] 245.5| 299 224.8| 81.9 
150 138} 27.7] 29 30.8] 94.5 
353} 239) 96.7) 91 105.3 
6,820} 6,316) 65.5) 64 58.4] 102.0 
5,398] 4,234] 111.2} 93 69.1} 119.2 
2,513] 1,799] 136.2) 113 83.1] 120.2 
478 406} 70.2) 64 49.2| 108.5 
3,960} 4,298) 46.0) 43 47.2) 103.5 
315 4606) 51.2) 55 72.0] 92.2 
445| 326) 59.9) 67 49.2| 88.4 
206 200} 39.5) 40 41.8) 97.5 
1,920] 1,960) 83.3; 78 81.6) 106.5 
1,504] 94.2] 70.3) 94.1 
1,768) 1,628) 106 104.8) 85.3 
1,356) 1,158) 54.5) 51 32.2) 105.8 
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from 81.9 (in Nevada) to 138.4 (in Montana). In 20 cases out of 
26 the ratios for admissions change and for population change were 
in harmony; i.e., either both were above 100 or both were below 
100. In thirteen of the states, the population ratio (of 1928 to 
1927) was greater than the admissions ratio (of 1927 to 1926), and 
in thirteen, it was equal or smaller. Only Massachusetts, of the five 


TABLE III 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF DISPOSITIONS OF FELONY CASES IN 
Srx JURISDICTIONS (1925 AND 1926) 


(Six Months) 


Cincinnati 
1925-26 


Cook County 
1926 


cities) 1926 
hicago and 


New York 
State 1926 
(Six Months) 
City 1926 

New York 
City 1925* 

Pennsylvania 
(4 large 

Illinois State 
1926 


co | New York 
w | C 


Total arraigned 31, 439/16, 812 

Percentage eliminated pre- 
liminary hearing 

Percentage eliminated 
grand jury 

Percentage eliminated trial 
court 

Percentage in which guilt 

Percentage sentence sus- 


pended 1.7 


oo 


43-7 


Io 


5.3 
Percentage punished 15.7 15 


Pe Statins (aan), — of New York State. Report to the Commission of the Sub-Commission 
largest states, showed a decline in the population of prisons in 1927 
to 1928. 

The total prison population in 1928 was 65,496; in 1927 was 
60,749, an increase of 8 per cent. 

Recent Studies by Crime Commissions.—The Crime Commis- 
sion of New York State analyzed the results in 12,147 cases of fel- 
ony charges arraigned in the second half of the year 1926.’ Some of 
these figures may be compared with those of the preceding study of 
cases for the whole year 1925 in New York; with the Summaries by 
the Pennsylvania Crime Commission (published January 1, 1929”) ; 

*Crime Commission of New York State. Report of the Commission of the 
Subcommission on Statistics (1928), pp. 21, 59. 

* Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Report to the General Assembly Meeting in 


1929 of the Commission appointed to study the laws, procedure, etc., relating to 
crime and criminals (January 1, 1929). 
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with certain summary data from the survey of the Jlinois Survey of 
Criminal Justice (in press); and with data from the Cincinnati 
Study.® 

These figures (the most recent in this field of study) indicate 
clearly one uniformity: the very great importance of the prelimi- 
nary hearing in weeding out felony cases; (excepting the case of 
Milwaukee, which deviates at every point); and a considerable di- 
versity in the percentage found guilty, ranging from 11 to 25 per 
cent, again excepting Milwaukee’s 63.6 per cent. A startling change 
in the New York City figures is the reduction of guilt established 
from 21.0 per cent in 1925 to 11 per cent in 1926. 

Juvenile Court Statistics. ‘—The plan of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau for uniform juvenile court statistics is going forward. An 
increasing number of juvenile and children’s courts are using the 
uniform statistical cards and report blanks first put into use in 
1926. In April, 1928, it was reported that 74 courts were using the 
cards, and 30 more were believed to be using them; a total of 104. 
The Children’s Bureau proposes to publish reports based on these 
cards. 

Police Statistics —The Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the International Chiefs of Police presented as the first fruits of 
its research a pamphlet entitled, A Uniform Classification of Major 
Offenses. Four groups of major offenses—felonious homicide, rape, 
robbery, and burglary—were selected as a beginning. The statutes 
of thirty states were carefully analyzed with reference to these 
types of offenses, and under each of the four classes were grouped 
those which it seemed best there to allocate. The purpose of this 
procedure was to secure, not an absolute uniformity, but a rough 
approximation, so that it would be known what was included in any 
state under the general heading of, e.g., burglary. For each of the 
thirty states studied the report presents just what charges are to be 
classified under each heading. This scheme is to be extended to all 


*What Happens to Felony Cases in Cincinnati? Cincinnati Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research (May, 1928), p. 7. 

* Alice Scott Nutt, Report on Progress of the Children’s Bureau Plan for Uni- 
form Juvenile Statistics: Proceedings of the National Probation Association (1928), 
pp. 168-78. 
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the states. The ultimate use will be found in keeping and publishing 
of records of criminal complaints and data concerning persons 
taken into custody, with such a degree of uniformity that the sig- 
nificance of such data will be as great as possible. 

The committee has also published a suggested form for a uni- 
form annual report of a department of police. 

Improvement of New York State Criminal Statistics —In New 
York State the Crime Commission was able to secure the enactment 
of a law (Chapter 875, Laws of New York, 1928) providing in a 
very specific way for the improvement of the identification of all 
persons arrested, charged with a felony or with certain other of- 
fenses, and for the collection, analysis, and publication of statistics 
of crimes reported, arrests made, bail, trial and disposition, proba- 
tion, parole, commitments and releases from penal institutions, etc., 
involving the mandatory co-operation of local officials by a regular 
reporting system. 

II. CRIME COMMISSIONS 


New York.—Reference is made, in the section on criminal sta- 
tistics, to the results of the study of 12,147 felony cases in New 


York in the second half of the year 1926, and in the section on pro- 
bation, to the passage of acts improving the administration of pro- 
bation. Altogether the Commission secured the passage of thirteen 
acts, touching on receiving of stolen property, bail, parole, the state 
department of correction, criminal identification, records and sta- 
tistics, and probation (see below).° 

In addition to these the Crime Commission (continued by the 
Legislature of 1927) has published other studies, such as those on 
the causes of juvenile delinquency, and the state of the penal insti- 
tutions. 

In a conference with the Crime Commission, Governor Smith 
recommended taking away from judge and jury all authority rela- 
tive to the sentencing of persons convicted, leaving them only the 
ascertainment of guilt. Treatment of convicts should be determined 
by a highly paid impartial board of experts, including psychiatrists, 

*Crime Commission of New York State, The Crime Laws, advocated by the 
Crime Commission of New York State (Albany, 1928). 
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alienists, lawyers, and students which would also determine parole 
and release.° 

Pennsylvania.—The General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania appointed May, 1927, a “commission to study the 
laws, procedure, etc., relating to crime and criminals.” Its activities 
are recorded in a Report to the General Assembly Meeting in 1929. 
They consisted in calling a conference of those judges of the state 
having contact with criminal cases, which formulated certain pro- 
cedural and penal recommendations to the legislature; the convoca- 
tion of a similar district attorneys’ conference; a discussion of the 
need of adequate judicial statistics; recommendations on parole 
administration and on legislation concerning firearms and fourth 
offenders. An important part of the work of the commission con- 
sisted of a statistical analysis of what happened to 43,919 criminal 
cases resulting from arrests made in 1926 for 29 major crimes in the 
67 counties of the state, some results of which are discussed in the 
section on criminal statistics. 

The Illinois Association for Criminal Justice —This body con- 
tinued its survey, which was scheduled to go to press early in Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

III. PROBATION 

The year 1928 marked the fiftieth anniversary of probation in 
the United States. By that year all states except Wyoming had 
adopted juvenile probation, and thirty-three states and the District 
of Columbia now have adult probation laws. However, only nine 
states can be said to have state-wide systems of adult as well as ju- 
venile probation. The Secretary of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles L. Chute, estimates the number of persons placed 
on probation in 1928 at 200,000. The number of salaried probation 
officers in the courts of the United States is 3,191.” 

The development of probation in the Federal Courts since its 
introduction in 1925 has been slow. Only six probation officers in 
six District Courts are being employed, the result of lack of appro- 
priations by Congress. 

* Report of the Crime Commission of New York State (1928), p. 13. 

* Probation, Vol. VII, No. 4 (December, 1928). 
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In New York State the State Crime Commission supported, 
and secured the passage of three measures concerning probation: 

1. Increased the powers and staff of the State Probation Divi- 
sion, a part of the State Department of Correction. 

2. Raised the qualifications for probation officers, providing 
that hereafter they must be high-school graduates; and that cases 
must be investigated before being placed on probation. 

3. Gave power to judges in four county courts to appoint and 
fix salaries of probation officers. 

Advanced probation legislation was introduced in New Jersey, 
but postponed till 1929. In Massachusetts, legislation to limit pro- 
bation was killed in committee. The report of the secretary of the 
National Probation Association (in the 1928 proceedings of that 
organization) indicates widespread activity in the extension and 
improvement of probation in states which have already adopted it. 
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ABSTRACT 


Diversity and decentralization are the notable characteristics of American reli- 
gious life. Freedom for marginal groups to develop in accordance with their own 
genius is more to be cherished than any kind of standardization. The United States 
Census of 1926 shows both processes—increasing diversity and increasing centraliza- 
tion—at work. There are new sects not appearing before; there is a growth of the 
larger denominations, which are absorbing some of the smaller ones. Both processes 
are to be encouraged. The largest growth in numbers is in the South, a condition to 
be attributed to the advantage which a religious group has where the population is 
homogeneous and the birth-rate fairly high. An increasing religious group conscious- 
ness and an increasing participation of religious groups in social action characterized 
this last year. 


The statistical picture of American religious life which has dur- 
ing the past year come from the census bureau is published here 
without deletion. It is customary to lift out of such a picture the 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and certain major Protestant denomina- 
tions and on the basis of these discuss tendencies in American reli- 
gion. Such procedure is entirely erroneous. The picture loses rich- 
ness of color. It falsifies the very genius of the American religious 
culture. It is customary on the basis of an assumed ideal unity to 
discuss the almost infinite diversity in this picture as though it rep- 
resented human perversity; as though somewhere in the back- 
ground there had been a Garden of Eden unity from which the 
American religious man had been cast out because of his sin and 
after being cursed by God, like Cain of old, he became the father 
of them that dwell in denominations. There never was such a reli- 
gious Garden of Eden. American religious life has come up out of 
the woods, off the farms, and out of the cities. Unity, if it ever 
comes, will be an achievement built out of a conflict situation by 
those who have social imagination. Protestantism will always be 
ragged behind and in front. It is more likely to achieve standard- 
ization through competition than through overhead manipulation. 
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Any one reading this article is urged to read and pronounce 
aloud the whole list of American religious groups. It is necessary 
to do this to get the picture. Read over the list of Mennonite groups 
slowly enough to catch something of the meaning of that old Euro- 
pean social protest group with the shaven upper lip—the protest 
against the military mustache—the loyalty to their agricultural 
economy, the acceptance of all of the processes of nature—the 
taboos on life insurance, lightning rods, and birth-control—or turn 
to see the church of the Latter Day Saints, severing all connection 
with other American groups, building up an empire out of a desert 
and making one of the greatest contributions ever made in America ) 
to the social ownership of a natural resource—water in the river for ; 
irrigation purposes. Read these and then realize that there are still ' 
foolish people in America whose ideal for American religious life is 
an economy standardized out of Washington or New York City. 
Let us thank God that the marginal areas of American religious life 
have still left enough freedom even sometimes to do foolish things. 

The American religious economy is the product of the free self- 
chosen parish, the backwoods character of many of our groups, the 
black-land deep-rooted growth of others, the respectable minority 
groups, the spontaneous organization of new groups unmanipu- 
lated by overhead political organization, the survival of old Euro- 
pean protest groups like the Mennonites and Brethren, and the 
gradual emergence of certain trunk-line groups which by their more 
rapid percentage growth promise to survive in the struggle for ex- 
istence. The figures are given from the 1926 United States Census 
and the 1916 Census figures are given as basis of comparison. 

Thirty-two new denominations appear which were not enumerated | 
in 1916. On the other hand, a number of significant mergers are 
under way. 

As one studies the data, he is impressed with the fact that affili- 
ation with some religious organization is a widespread phenomenon 
in American life. The 54,624,976 in most cases represents church 
membership, and, if we add the population which is the legitimate 
constituency of the membership, a very large section of American 
life is represented. Of the fifty-four million, 18,605,003 are Cath- 
olics and 4,087,357 are Jews, leaving 31,932,616. From these must 


| 
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TABLE I 


States CENSUS OF RELIGIOUS Bopres: SUMMARY OF More Important 
STATISTICS BY DENOMINATIONS, 1926* 


CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 


DENOMINATION 
1926 1916 1926 1916 


All denominations 231,983) 226,718) 54,624,976) 41,926,854 
Adventist Bodies: 
29 ,43° 30,597 


110,998 
Church of God (Adventist) 1,686 
Life and Advent Union 535 
Churches of God in Christ Jesus 

(Adventist) 3,528 

African Orthodox Church 1,568 

African Orthodox Church of New York. . 717 

3,801 


1,989 


I 047 
Assemblies of God, General Council... . 47,950 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church... . 1,407 
1,247 
Baptist Bodies: 
Northern Baptist Convention 1, 289,966 
Southern Baptist Convention 3,524,378} 2,708,870 
Negro Baptists 3,196,623) 2,938,579 
General Six Principle Baptists .... 293 456 
Seventh Day Baptists 7,204 7,980 
Free Will Baptists 79,592 54,833 
United American Free Will Baptist 
Church (Colored) 13,396 13,362 

Free Will Baptists (Bullockites) . . . 36 184 
General Baptists 31,501 33,406 
Separate Baptists 4,803 4,254 
Regular Baptists 23,091 21,521 
United Baptists 18,903 22,007 
Duck River and Kindred Associa- 
tions of Baptists (Baptist 

Church of Christ) 7,340 6,872 
Primitive Baptists 81,374 80,311 
Colored Primitive Baptists 43,978 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestina- 
rian Baptists 304 


222 

American Baptist Association 117,858). 
Brethren, German Baptists (Dunkers) : 

Church of the Brethren (Conserva- 

tive Dunkers) 128,392 105 , 102 

Old German Baptist Brethren 62 3,036 35399 

The Brethren Church (Progressive 
174 26,026 24,000 


* Used by permission of World Almanac Publishing Company. 


eventh-day Adventist Denomina-| =| 
795355 
848 
658 
35457 
American Rescue Workers............ 97 611 
Apostolic Over-Coming Holy Church of 
Independent Baptist Church of Am- 
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TABLE I—Continued 


CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 


DENOMINATION 
1926 1916 1926 1916 


Brethren, German Baptists (Dunkers)— 
Continued 

Seventh Day Baptists (German, 
1728) 144 

Church of God, New Dunkers 650 
Brethren, Plymouth: 
Plymouth Brethren I 4,877 
Plymouth Brethren IT 13,407 
Plymouth Brethren IIT 684 
Plymouth Brethren IV 1 ,663 
Plymouth Brethren V 2,152 
Plymouth Brethren VI 88 
Brethren, River: 
Brethren in Christ 4,320 

Old Order or Yorker Brethren 472 
United Zion’s Children gos 
Catholic Apostolic Church 3,408 
Christadelphians 3,352 
Christian and Missionary Alliance 22,737 
Christian Church (General Convention 
of the Christian Church) ea 112,795 
Christian Science Parent Church 582 
Christian Union 8,791 
Church of Armenia in America 28,181 
Church of Christ, Holiness 4,919 
Church of Christ, Scientist 202,098 
Church of God 6 23,247 


38, 249 
Church of God and Saints of Christ... . 6,741 
Church of God in Christ 30, 263 
Church of the Nazarene 63,558 
Churches of Christ 433,714 
Churches of God, Holiness 2,278 
Churches of God in North America (Gen- 
eral Eldership) 31,596 
Churches of the Living God: 
Church of the Living God, “The Pil- 
lar and Ground of Truth”... . 5,844 
Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fellowship 
Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
General Convention of the New Je- 
rusalem in U.S.A............. 
General Church of the New Jeru- 


Communistic Societies: 
Amana Society 
United Society of Believers (Shak- 


ers) 


III9Q 
| 
136 
929 
3,806 
) 
476 
1,389 
1,820 
208 q 
t 
3,805 
432 
1,152 
2,768 
| 2,922 
| 9,625 
| 118,737 
13,692 
27 
7,784 
| Church of God (Headquarters, Anderson,; | | 
3,311 
32,259 
317,937 
28,376 
2,009 
| 
9,626 
| 
| 6,352 
6 192 307 4 
Congregational Churches.............| 5,028] 5,900} 881,696 809 , 236 
| Congregational Holiness Church....... ss 
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TABLE I—Continued 


MEMBERSHIP 


DENOMINATION 


1926 


1916 


Disciples of Christ 
Divine Science Church 
Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Albanian Orthodox Church 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church 
Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic). 
Roumanian Orthodox Church 
Russian Orthodox Church 
Serbian Orthodox Church 
Syrian Orthodox Church 
Evangelical Church 
Evangelical Congregational Church... . 
Evangelical Synod of North America... 
Evangelistic Associations: 
Apostolic Christian Church 
Apostolic Faith Mission 
Christian Congregation 
Church of Daniel’s Band 
Church of God as Organized by 


Hephzibah Faith Missionary Asso- 
ciation 

Metropolitan Church Association. . 

Missionary Church Association. . . . 

Missionary Bands of the World... . 


Church of God (Apostolic) 
Federated Churches 
Free Christian Zion Church of Christ... . 
Free Church of God in Christ 
Friends: 
Society of Friends (Orthodox) 
“a Society of Friends (Hick- 
site 
Orthodox Conservative Friends 
(Wilburite) 
Friends (Primitive) 
Holiness Church 
Independent Churches 
Jewish Congregations 
Latter Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints 
Liberal Catholic Church 


Lutheran Bodies: 
United Lutheran Church in America 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America 


1,377,595 
3,466 


1,993 
937 
119,495 
18,853 
95,134 
13,775 
9,207 
206 ,o80 
20,449 
314,518 


5,709 
2,119 


4,087,357 


542,194 
64,367 
1,799 
358 

492 
1,214,340 


311,425 


1,226,028 


339,853 
4,766 
2,196 

645 
393 


92,379 


17,170 


3,373 
60 


926 
56,757 
357,135 


763, 596 
204,417 
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CHURCHES 
1926 1916 | 
7,648} 8,396 
9 2 4I0 
4 4 1,992 
153 87 119,871 
34 2 1,904 
199 169 99 ,681 
17 12 14,301 
30 25 II, 591 
2,054 2,592 210,530 
1,287 1,331 
53 54 
2 7 150 
4 6 129 
19 17 375 227 
14 12 495 352 
40 7 1,113 704 
34 25 2,498 1,554 
II 10 241 218 
5 35 187 6,225 
715 805 91,326 
128 166 16,105 
41 50 2,966 
32 33 861 
257 613 34,501 
2,953} 1,615 
1,275 965 403 , 388 
592 565 58,941 
Lithuanian National Catholic......... I 7 7343 
3,650] 3,559 
1,180 1,165 
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TABLE I—Continued 


CuuRCHES MEMBERSHIP 


DENOMINATION 
1926 1916 1926 1916 


Lutheran Bodies—Continued 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of America , 1,292,620 777,701 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Other , 1,040,275 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin and Other 229,242 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
14,759 
Norwegian Synod of American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America ; 496,707 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Ohio and Other States 247,783 164,968 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo 9, 267 6,128 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
(Eielsen Synod) 1,087 1,206 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa and 
217,873 130,793 


Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church i in 
America 18,921 14,544 
Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod in 
North Am 1,830 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America Suomi Synod 18,881 


Lutheran Free Church 28,180 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America 17,324 
Finish Evangelical Lutheran National 
Church of America 7,933 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church 6,664 
Church of the —— Brethren in 


Mennonite Church: 
Mennonite Church 
Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites. . . 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 


Old Order Amish Mennonite Church 

Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) 

Old sag Mennonite Church (Wis- 
er 


Evangelical Lutheran Jehovah Con- ; 
3 6 851 831 
Independent Lutheran Congrega- 
295 34,039 34,965 
6 17 700 982 iy 
| 7 13 691 1,066 
71 88 6,006 7,665 | 
26 21 1,832 1,125 
19 22 2,227 1,608 
eformed Mennonite Church..... . 31 29 1,117 1,281 
General Conference of Mennonite 
Church of North America... . . 136 113 21,582 15,407 
Defenseless Mennonites........... 10 II 1,060 854 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ... . . 99 108 5,882 4,737 
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TABLE I—Continued 


CHURCHES 


DENOMINATION 


1926 1916 


Mennonite Church—Continued 


Methodist Bodies: 


Moravian Bodies: 


Mennonite Brethren Churchof North 
America 
Krimmer Brueder—Gemeinde 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde 
Central Conference of Mennonites. . 
Conference of the Defenseless Men- 
nonites of North America 
Stauffer Mennonite Church 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Church.... 


Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methodist Protestant Church 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or 
Church) of America 
Primitive Methodist Church in the 
United States of America 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Congregational Methodist Church. . 
Free Methodist Church of North 


New Congregational Methodist 
Church 

Holiness Methodist Church, Lum- 
bee River Conference 


African Methodist Episcopal Church 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 


Colored Methodist Protestant 
Church 

Union American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church 

African Union Methodist Protestant 


Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


Reformed Methodist Union Epis- 
copal Church 

Independent African Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


Moravian Church in America 

Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and 
Moravian Brethren in North 
America 

Bohemian and Moravian Brethren 


4,080,777 
192,171 


21,910 
11,990 


2,487,604 
9,691 


545,814 
456,813 
533 

10, 169 
4,086 
202,713 
4,538 
2,265 

I ,003 


31,699 


5,241 


303 
2,938 


3,717,785 
186 ,908 


20,778 
95353 


2,114,479 
12,503 


548,355 
257 , 169 
1,967 
3,624 
3,751 


245,749 


26,373 


1,714 


320 
3,828 
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MEMBERSHIP 
1926 1916 
61 53 6,484 5,127 
14 13 797 894 
4 3 214 171 
29 17 3,124 2,101 
9 15 818 1,171 
4 5 243 209 
2,239 2,473 
| 
16,090; 19,1 
ans 1,375 1,598 36,374 35,201 
: 7 6 459 434 
Reformed Methodist Church...... 
2,466 2,716 
3 26 
73 67 
Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 
48 47 35977 
127 110 
34 23 
3 3 
New Apostolic Church............... 25 20 
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TABLE I—Continued 


CHURCHES 


MEMBERSHIP 


DENOMINATION 


1926 1916 


1926 


1916 


Old Catholic Churches in America: 
Old Catholic Church in America. . . 
American Catholic Church 
North American Old Roman Cath- 
olic Church 
The (Original) Church of God 
The Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 
Pentacostal Holiness Church 
Pilgrim Holiness Church 
Polish National Catholic Church 
Presbyterian Bodies: 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. . 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 


Associate Synod of North America 
(Assoc. Prebsyterian Church). . 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 


Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 


Church of North America 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
North America, General Synod 
Protestant Episcopal Church 
Reformed Bodies: 
Reformed Church in America 
Reformed Church in the United 


Christian Reformed Church 
Free Magyar Reformed Church in 


Reformed Episcopal Church 
Roman Catholic Church 
Salvation Army 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies: 
Swedish Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant of America 
Swedish Evangelical Free Church of 
the U.S.A 
Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 
Free Church Assoc. of North 
America 
Schwenkfelders 
Social Brethren 
Spiritualists: 
National Spiritualists’ Association. . 
Progressive Spiritual Church 


75345 


14 


171,571 


451,043 


1,929 
1,859,086 


153,739 


361, 286 
98,534 


3,992 
8,651 
18,605 ,003 
74,768 


36,838 
8,166 
3,781 
1,596 
1,214 


41,233 
7,383 


1,625,817 
72,052 


13,077 
160,726 


357,769 


15,721,815 
35,954 


29,164 
6,208 
2,444 
1,127 

95° 


23,197 
5,831 


| 1123 
= 
\ 
9 12 1, 888 4,700 
3 1,367 475 
252 192 8 ,096 5,353 
44! 169 15,040 5,276 
89 34 60,974 28,245 q 
8,947) 9,773} 1,894,030 
1,097} 1,313 67,938 
United Presbyterian Church of 
North America.............. gor 991 a 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
89 103 7,166 8,185 
13 | 2,386 
717 715 144,929 
1,709 1,758 344,374 
69 74 II ,O50 
18,940] 17,375 
1,052 742 
357 324 
107 102 
41 32 
6 6 
22 19 
543 343 
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TABLE I—Continued 


CHURCHES 


DENOMINATION 
1926 


Spiritualists :—Continued 
National Spiritual Alliance of the 
United States of America 2,015 
Temple Society 164 
Theosophist Society of New York: 
Theosophist Society of Indiana 55 
American Theosophist Society 7,448 
United Brethren & Theosophist Society 50,000}... 
60,152 
Unitarian Brethren: 
Unitarian Brethren in Christ 377,436 
Unitarian Brethren in Christ (Old 
Consolidated) 
Unitarian Christian Church 
Universalists 
Vedanta Society 
Volunteers of America 
Other denominations 


be deducted about a million for the Eastern Orthodox church and 
Church of Latter Day Saints, and the Protestant membership re- 


mains about 30,640,000. Difference in methods of computing pre- 
vents the Catholic and Protestant from being comparable, since the 
Catholics include all baptized children and the Protestants only 


TABLE II 
Denomination Percentage of Increase 
Southern Baptist Convention . 
Northern Baptist Convention . . . ... 3.6 
Methodist Episcopal (South) . 
Methodist Episcopal (North) . . . ... 9.7 
Presbyterian Church (South) . . . . . 22.1 
Presbyterian Church (North) . . . . . 164 


such as are members. Of the Protestant group eleven major groups 
account for about 80 per cent of the total. 

The relative rates of growth from 1916 to 1926 of the various 
groups is shown in the following comparisons: Roman Catholic, 
18.3 per cent; average of major Protestant groups, 19.5 per cent. 

The difference in the rate of growth of the southern branches 
and the northern is very noticeable in every case; the growth of 
Protestantism in the South seems more rapid (Table II). 
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MEMBERSHIP 
1916 1926 1916 
72 
5,097 
"82,515 
348,828 
19,106 
"58,566 
190 
10, 204 
3° ,492 
f 
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The difference in rate of growth between the large and small 


denomination in the same area is interesting: Methodist Episcopal — 


(North), 9.7; and Congregational Churches, 8.9. 

The rate of growth exhibited in these data raises the whole 
question as to why churches grow. Without denying that zeal and a 
firm belief in correctness of doctrine may play a part, it seems per- 
tinent to point out that sociological factors play as large a part as 
theological factors in governing rate of growth. All the larger de- 
nominations seem to be growing at greater rate than the small 
denominations similarly placed. But this greater rate of growth can 
easily be accounted for by the fact that given the same rate of so- 
cial mobility, the loss of the small denomination will be greater than 
that of the large well-distributed organization because the more 
adequate distribution of the large denomination guaranties against 
the loss of its members through moving. The homogeneous charac- 
ter of rural and urban population in the South would also account 
for the high rate of growth of the denominations in the South fully 
as much as the reported orthodoxy of the South. 

Most of the major denominations show fewer churches and more 


church members, which is a favorable sign. We are evidently mov- , 


ing toward fewer and better churches. The same condition accounts 
for the continued abundant supply of ministers even though there 
is a percentage decrease in the relative number of students studying 
for the ministry. 

The amount expended for salaries, repairs, payment on debts 
and benevolences was $328,809,999 in 1916 but, in 1926, had risen 


to $814,371,529, a more than one hundred per cent increase. The ‘ 


value of church edifices in 1916 was $1,676,600,582, while in 1926 


this had risen to $3,842,577,133. The per capita giving increased 


41.6 per cent more than cost of living. These sums could hardly 
have been anticipated when the churches renounced state aid and 
relied on the voluntary support of the people. The churches are 
growing more rapidly than the population. From 1915 to 1927, the 
population increase is estimated as 20.01, while the increase in 
Protestant church membership for the same period was 23.39 per 
cent. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


During the past year the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America held its quadrennial meeting in Rochester, New York. 
This gave a chance to assess again the Protestant movement to- 
ward union. Twenty-eight denominations representing by far the 
larger part of the Protestant church membership are represented in 
the Federal Council. In addition to this delegated representation, 
the Council co-ordinates the activities of certain home and foreign 
missionary agencies, such as the following: Federations of Wom- 
en’s Boards for Foreign Missions, the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, the Home Missions Council, the International Council 
of Religious Education. The American Bible Society, the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A., the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. have 
co-operative or consultative relationship to the Federal Council. 
The Council is also represented in local areas by state or county or 
city federations. 

’ In order to understand the nature of Protestant unity, it is nec- 
essary to understand the difference between a hierarchy and a fed- 
eration. The distinctive difference lies in the fact that a hierarchy 


has executive authority in itself and can assume the allegiance of 
all its parts, whereas a federation is compelled continually to re- 
define its objectives, since unity and authority are dependent upon 
common consent and common agreement. Many writers refer to 
the Federal Council of Churches in the same terms that they would 
use in referring to a hierarchy, but in doing so they completely 
ignore the social realities in the case. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ACTION OF RELIGIOUS BODIES IN 1928 


‘ The year 1928 saw a participation of religious bodies in social 
and political action which will make the year noteworthy. It will 
be sufficient here to call attention to these and to emphasize certain 
characteristics of this movement. 

The nomination of a Roman Catholic by one of the major par- 
ties at the national election introduced the religious issue in the 
campaign. The political leaders appealed to religious prejudice 
with a zeal not less than that of the clergy who asserted it. Demo- 
cratic candidates shouted defiance in the face of religious prejudice 
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and thereby consolidated their own religious following back of 


themselves. The campaign abundantly demonstrated that when re- if 


ligion becomes a political red herring, it easily leads human beings 
astray in their pursuit of the goal of human welfare. 

Of another character has been the participation of major reli- 
gious groups in various kinds of social action both local and nation- 
al. Here it is necessary to distinguish between direct and indirect 
participation on the part of relgious bodies. It is also necessary to 
distinguish that kind of participation which seeks the advantage of 
the religious group and that participation which seeks the further- 
ance of some social cause. Most of the participation which has at- 
tracted public attention has been the indirect participation of 
Protestant groups, acting through federations and non-partisan 
leagues, which have sought the advancement of some social cause. 

The above statement needs amplification. If the nature of this 
participation were better understood there would be fewer news- 
paper editorials about “Clerical Dictatorship in Politics.” 

The limits of this article do not permit of adequate exploration 
of this subject, but the following facts are to be kept in mind. There 
has grown up in this country a series of non-partisan, non-denomi- 
national agencies like the Anti-Saloon League, the Better Govern- 
ment Leagues, the Industrial Welfare Leagues, which are self-per- 
petuating; they have no organic relationship either to the churches 
or to the political parties, they have no authority except as they ex- 
press and focus public opinion, they go out of existence when they 
have performed their function. These agencies are a part of the 
working economy of a free church in a free society; they have no 
authority except their ability to gather and focus public opinion. 
They can bludgeon and appeal to fear, but this is bad action on 
their part and it is not a necessary characteristic of them. 

Because these organizations have been organized around a so- 
cial betterment cause, they have not except in the case of the Ku 
Klux Klan sought the direct advantage of any religious group. 
This kind of action is to be distinguished from any historic attempts 
at ecclesiastical domination of the state; it is entirely consistent 
with the theory of a free church in a free society where both church 
and other institutions exercise autonomy. 
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Most of these non-partisan organizations have some kind of 
liaison relationship with Protestant, Jewish, and sometimes Cath- 
olic churches. Their authority is very intangible, they are continu- 
ally compelled to redefine their objective, and maintain themselves 
only by their ability to commend themselves to that body of reli- 
gious opinion alongside of which they exist. As one looks at the 
diversity of American religious life represented in the statistical 
chart, he feels confident that no agency will be able to make good on 
the claim that it represents fifty-four million church members un- 
less its cause is of such a fundamental nature that it appeals to a 
vast majority of the American people. 
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ABSTRACT 


The problems of race which confront this country may be divided for consid- 
eration into three sections: the Indian, the immigrant, and the Negro. All of these 
must be recognized as being deeply imbedded in the historical past of the United 
States. In the case of the Indian, the most important development during the past 
year has been the publication of an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and its methods of dealing with the Indians. As a result of the inadequacy of the 
Bureau’s management, radical changes were suggested, which, however, have not 
been instituted as yet. The attitude toward immigration represents the response of 
the descendants of the original English stock to the challenge of the more recently 
arrived peoples, and has taken the form of more and more severe restrictions as to 
who shall settle in this country. The “National Origins” provision, unless postpone- 
ment by Congress is brought about, will go into effect July 1, 1929. The matter of 
Negro-White relationships stands about where it has stood for the past few years, 
little change toward greater tolerance or toward more severe oppression being notice- 
able. In all, only those tendencies which might have been predicted are to be noticed 
in changing race relations in this country. 


It is well to recognize that the problems of racial relations in 
this country lie deeply imbedded in our historical development. 
The descendants of aboriginal Indian tribes, of white settlers, and 
of Negro slaves, all contribute to the perplexing puzzles of integra- 
tion with which we are confronted, while to these have been added 
problems introduced by the advent of vast groups of persons more 
recently arrived from Southern and Eastern Europe and the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. The supremacy of the descendants of the 
earliest group of whites had never been seriously challenged until 
recent times. Intrenched as the first to come, their ideals and tra- 
ditions eagerly accepted by those who came after, it is only lately 
that they have taken alarm and have attempted to consolidate their 
position. That it has been challenged by the Germans, the Irish, 
and the peoples from the littoral of the Mediterranean; that the 
descendants of the slave population of earlier times have developed 
until they are claiming a kind of recognition which the whites are 
most reluctant to concede; and that the contemporary representa- 
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tives of the aboriginal inhabitants of this continent present prob- 
lems which now press for solution, are the outstanding develop- 
ments in the field of racial relations in this country during the past 
decade. In discussing any changes which have occurred during the 
past year, therefore, the historical background must be kept in 
mind; and since the problems naturally fall into a threefold di- 
vision, they will be taken up separately. 


THE INDIAN 


- Realization that the Indian population of the United States is 
greater at the present than it ever has been comes with a shock to 
most of us. Yet we place the number of these people living in this 
country today at between 300,000 and 350,000, and the most lib- 
eral estimates for the time of the discovery of America arrive at a 
figure considerably below this. In the main, the Indians have been 
removed from the locale of their aboriginal habitations. As the 
pressure of population became greater and the lands went by 
right of conquest to the better-equipped whites, the vast stretches 
of territory necessary to a nomadic hunting-folk, and the large 
areas required by primitive agricultural communities, were pre- 
empted by the invading aliens. Falling short of extermination, 
the Indians were removed to lands especially reserved for them. 
That these lands were perhaps the least valuable available, that 
they comprise mainly desert or other regions difficult to work, has 
contributed to the resulting breakdown of the aboriginal civiliza- 
tions. 

The attitude that these people are “wards of the government” 
has come more and more to prevail and this, actually, is the legal 
status of vast numbers of them. The administration of their prop- 
erty, which in the case of a few individuals and tribes on whose 
land mineral resources have been discovered, amounts to consider- 
able fortunes, has been left in the hands of civil service employees 
who are under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, 
and more directly under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Persons 
who have visited reservations and have had contact with the In- 
dians have, from time to time, issued statements of a disquieting 
nature regarding the manner in which the government has dis- 
charged the obligations of its guardianship. Stories, some of in- 
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competence and others more serious in their nature, began to be 
heard, and the announcement in 1926 that Secretary Hubert Work 
had requested the staff of the Institute for Government Research 
to make an impartial investigation into the administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs came as welcome news. 

The publication of this report’ on February 21, 1928, must be 
regarded as the major event of the year on this phase of the race 
problem. It more than confirms our worst fears of the manner in 
which Indian affairs are handled; the very detached and cautious 
nature of its wording gives added weight to the conclusions. First 
in summary, and then in detail, its findings are discussed. The 
poverty of the Indian resulting from unsatisfactory lands allotted 
to him, the fact that where land is of possible fertility through irri- 
gation, and irrigation has been carried through, this land has been 
acquired by whites, and the remoteness of the reservation from 
sources of employment, are all discussed as basic. The manner in 
which the Indian has been pauperized by the short-sighted policy 
of rationing, by the lack of vigor in teaching adequate agricultural 
methods, by allowing lands to be sold or leased with the result that 
the Indian lives on the unearned increment, as well as the evils re- 
sulting from the handling of the Indians’ funds by the agents, are 
set forth. The lack of any considered, broad educational program 
is stressed, as also the utter inadequacy of the-Bureau’s attempt to 
cope with the serious incidence of trachoma and tuberculosis. 

The Indian boarding school, with its policy of attempting to 
stamp out aboriginal civilizations by rearing children in an envi- 
ronment foreign to their tribal cultures; the manner in which the 
Indian children in these schools are exploited or underfed (11 cents 
a day for rations besides what the farms, worked by the children 
themselves, produce, is all that is allowed in some cases); and the 
poor adjustment of the Indian child when he is returned to his par- 
rents are all described. That language as strong as this is used: 
“The survey staff finds itself obliged to say frankly and unequivo- 
cally that the provisions for the care of Indian children in boarding 
schools are grossly inadequate,” is an earnest of the seriousness 

*Lewis Meriam and Associates, The Problem of Indian Administration: Re- 


port of a Survey made at the Request of Honorable Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, and submitted to him February 21, 1928. Baltimore, 1928. 
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of the findings. The lack of appreciation on the part of the govern- 
ment, “of the fundamental importance of family life and com- 
munity activities in the social and economic development of a 
people” gives rise to serious disturbances in the social life of the 
Indians, while “both the government and the missionaries have 
often failed to study, understand, and take a sympathetic attitude 
toward Indian ways, Indian ethics, and Indian religion.” 

Present space does not allow us to go into the details of the sit- 
uation, but the recommendations of the investigators call for fun- 
damental changes in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. A “scientific 
and technical Division of Planning and Development,” controlling 
permanent and temporary positions is advised so that further 
study may be made; an adequate statistical division so that the 
Indian Bureau may know the facts that are being dealt with; the 
strengthening of the personnel in immediate contact with the In- 
dians by raising the present insufficient salaries; changes in the 
school system and the institution of an adequate medical service, 
are all held imperative needs. It is regrettable that this commission 
included no ethnologist, and failed to recommend one for the staff 
of the Bureau as envisaged. The experience of colonizing govern- 
ments as to the value of a trained student of aboriginal cultures 
as an expert adviser in matters of policy dealing with the natives 
is not to be disregarded, and many of the problems which puzzled 
the excellent staff gathered to make this study would without doubt 
have been clarified had an ethnologist been included in its number. 

It need only be added that Dr. Work, to my knowledge, did 
nothing to carry out the recommendations submitted to him. Cer- 
tainly unsavory accusations such as are contained in the Barnett 
affair, now under investigation by a committee of the Senate, point 
to exploitation of the Indian not only by the government but per- 
haps also by one of the mission societies, and emphasize the need 
of a drastic revision of our methods of dealing with our “wards.” 


THE IMMIGRANT 
Immigration, strictly speaking, is not a “race problem.” In- 
deed, the misuse of the term “race” and the manner in which it is 


applied to national groups, persons coming from various ge0- 
graphical divisions, or linguistic stocks is notorious. This is never 
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so apparent as when we read the minutes of the meeting of the va- 
rious committees which have held hearings on the problem as to 
what groups are to be regarded as desirable for citizenship in the 
United States and what ones undesirable. However, the current 
misuse of the term is so deeply rooted in everyday speech that a 
discussion of immigration must inevitably be a part of any consid- 
eration of the race problem in America. 

In 1928, 500,631 aliens were admitted to this country com- 
pared to 538,oo1 the previous year. In 1928 274,356 aliens de- 
parted, as against 253,508 in 1927, leaving a net gain of 284,493 
foreigners to our population for 1927, to be compared with one of 
226,275 for 1928. During both years the males outnumbered the 
females except in the case of some countries of Southern Europe, 
where wives of foreign-born American citizens were admitted as 
non-quota immigrants. There were 73,154 persons admitted from 
Canada, and 59,016 from Mexico. There are no quota restrictions 
for either of these countries, and their contributions totalled 43 
per cent of the entire immigration for the year, 153,513 persons 
having come from Europe during this period. The drop in number 
since 1913, when there were practically no restrictions and Russia 
alone sent us 291,040 immigrants, is striking. During 1928 11,625 
aliens were deported. 

Nothing could be more significant, when we consider the de- 
velopment of attitudes in this country toward foreigners and espe- 
cially toward immigration, than the increasing general conviction 
that the time has come when this country may no longer regard 
itself as one in which those seeking new settings for their lives are 
welcome. Indeed, the feeling is such that, to quote Albert John- 
son, chairman of the Immigration Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, “. . . . we are rapidly approaching the time when a 
suspension of immigration will be demanded.” “The country wants 
more and more restriction,” he says. “Both Senate and House will 
give substantial majorities to a long-time suspension bill.” 

For many years there has been a gradual tightening of the re- 
quirements for admission, but no very serious bars were raised un- 
til the end of the war, when a quota system was devised for re- 
stricting the number of immigrants who might come to this coun- 
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try in any one year. At first based on the principle that 3 per cent 
of the 1910 population of the foreign-born representatives of any 
country of Europe (Orientals being entirely barred, and there being 
no restriction on immigrants from the independent nations of the 
Americas) might be admitted to the United States in any one year, 
the law was further tightened in 1924 so as to admit only “2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 
resident in continental United States as determined by the United 
States Census of 1890,” with a minimum quota of 100 for any one 
country. This, of course, shifted the percentages from the “Alpine” 
and “Mediterranean” stocks to the North European groups, the 
East and South European immigrants not having reached any ap- 
preciable number by 1890. However, objections were raised to the 
time-base which had been chosen, and, therefore, the “National 
Origins” provision was incorporated in the bill to become effective 
July 1, 1927. 

Postponed until 1928 and again until 1929, this measure 
should, unless action is taken for further postponement, become 
operative on July 1, 1929. As this is being written, President 
Hoover, who is known not to favor the clause, is seeking advice on 
whether proclamation of its provisions is mandatory or not. As 
passed, it is as follows, and deserves quotation: 


The annual quota for any nationality for ... . each fiscal year.... 
shall be a number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of in- 
habitants in continental United States in 1920 having that national origin 
. . . « bears to the number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, 
but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be roo. 


The problem, obviously, is that of determining the “national 
origin” of the present population. As directed by law, a committee 
was appointed, composed of the Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor, each of whom selected two representatives on another 
committee which actually did the work. In their first report, dated 
January 3, 1927, the Secretaries state: 

Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, we wish 
to call attention to the reservations made by the committee and to state that 
in our opinion the statistical and historical information available raises grave 
doubts as to the whole value of these computations as a basis for the purposes 
intended. We therefore cannot assume responsibility for such conclusions un- 
der these circumstances. 
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And in transmitting their second, a year later: 

We wish it clear that neither we as individuals nor collectively are express- 
ing any opinion on the merits or demerits of this system of arriving at the 
quotas. We are simply transmitting the calculations made by the departmental 
committee in accordance with the act. 


The effect of the findings, if carried out, will be materially to in- 
crease the proportions of immigrants admissible from Great Brit- 
ain and northern Ireland, to decrease those from the Irish Free 
State, Germany, and Scandinavia, and, although increasing by 
small amounts some of the quotas from other countries when they 
are compared to the numbers they are allowed at present, to re- 
strict the immigration from each of the Eastern and Southern Eu- 
ropean nations to a few thousands annually, as a maximum. Agi- 
tation is now being carried on to extend the quota restrictions to 
immigration from Mexico and the South American countries. 

The facts are too well known to need exposition here. The 
point of interest to the student of social processes is the attitudes 
behind the passage of this measure and the mechanisms by which 
these attitudes have come to prevail. I feel that in this legislation 
there are manifested to a surprising degree the effects of a move- 
ment which, for lack of a better term, may be called the Nordic agi- 
tation, which has been outstanding in the discussions of race in this 
country in late years, and which is associated in the lay mind with 
the term “Anglo-Saxon.” Backed by patriotic societies, eugenists, 
and other similar groups, the doctrine of the special adaptability of 
the North European, particularly the “Anglo-Saxon,” for the cul- 
ture of this country became widely accepted. The findings of the 
army psychologists, who, by the use of what is termed “intelli- 
gence” tests, found that late comers to this country tested lower 
than did the descendants of the original inhabitants, and newly- 
arrived British and Scandinavians higher than recent immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern European countries, gave this doctrine 
the validity of scientific truth. Nor is it strange that these results 
should constitute persuasive arguments, for the figures are deci- 
sive, and require some analysis before the factors of opportunity 
and differential environmental background become apparent as the 
decisive ones in making for the results, rather than innate “intelli- 
gence.” 
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As we have seen at the beginning of this paper, it is only with- 
in the last generation that the supremacy of the descendants of 
the earliest settlers has been challenged. We are dealing with eco- 
nomic imponderables as well as purely social forces, and the mem- 
bers of non-North European nations who have obtained substan- 
tial footholds undoubtedly affected, albeit unconsciously, the tra- 
ditional attitude of the dominant descendants of the English col- 
onists that the United States should be a land where anyone might 
come to settle. Further, the heightening of the emotional tone of 
our feeling for our country and against the foreigner and “hyphen- 
ate” which resulted from the war and the “Red hysteria” strength- 
ened the belief in “America for the Americans,” and we thus arrive 
at the present situation. 

Whatever the socio-economic merits or demerits of the case, 
it is well to recognize that the forces involved are so intricate, and 
the problems to be solved so complex, that further study of them 
will do no harm. From a strictly anthropological point of view, any 
correlation of physical stock with cultural ability is inadmissible. 
However, the general tendencies remarked above are so strong, and 
the trend so obvious, that we look with certainty to the proclama- 
tion, sooner or later, of some form of quota restriction which will 
favor the North Europeans and follow the popular feeling that the 
East and South Europeans—the so-called “Alpines” and “Mediter- 
raneans”—are unfitted to provide the “racial” basis for our future 
stock. 

THE NEGRO 


On the subject of Negro-white relationships, nothing has oc- 
curred during the past year which would disturb the opinions of 
those who are either optimists or pessimists. Perhaps the only gen- 
eralization that might be permitted would be the statement that 
a shade more liberality is apparent in the South, and a shade more 
slackening of the traditional feeling in the North that the rights 
of the Negro should be recognized. It must not be forgotten that, 
unlike other problems arising out of differences of cultural back- 
ground or language, or of submission to the conqueror, there is the 
further factor of skin-color in the case of the Negro. It is quite 
true that there are many sociological Negroes who cannot be dis- 
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tinguished from whites—from blond Europeans, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not from Spaniards or Italians. But for the majority, skin- 
color instantly marks the Negro, and it may perhaps be laid down 
as a principle that whenever increasing numbers of this readily 
identifiable group threaten the economic position of the dominant 
whites, prejudice will increase. 

Certain facts of Negro-white relationships in the South may 
be mentioned. There were fewer lynchings during 1928 than for 
many years—eleven in all. One of them, occurring as it did during 
the assembling of the Democratic National Convention at Hous- 
ton, Texas, created an unusual stir, but unfortunately had no 
effect in rousing that party from its traditional position on the 
Negro. On the other hand, certain legal decisions are to be noted. 
Segregation ordinances in several cities were declared illegal. The 
attempt of the Democratic party in Texas to make the Democratic 
primary, victory in which is tantamount to election, a matter for 
whites alone, was frustrated, and similar decisions regarding pri- 
mary voting in Richmond and other cities followed the decree of 
the Supreme Court. Interracial groups continue to function, and 
white southern writers seem to have reached a point where they 
attempt to portray the Negro as he actually lives and do not cari- 
cature him in the traditional manner. On the other hand, grave 
charges have been made regarding the conduct of the Red Cross 
in discriminating against Negroes in relief after the Mississippi 
flood of the spring of 1927, charges which have not been seriously 
denied. The Ku Klux Kian, torn by internal feuds and disclosures 
of unpleasant dealings, has apparently lost the tremendous hold 
which it had a few years ago. 

In the North, the story comprises a similar balancing. The 
complete indifference, if not open hostility, of organized white 
labor to attempts to form Negro labor unions or to the attempts of 
individual Negro workers to join existing unions continues. In Ne- 
gro labor circles, the outstanding event of the year was the virtual 
collapse of the Pullman Porters’ Union, following a strike threat 
which was withdrawn on the eve of the strike. It illustrates again 
the difficulty of organizing a calling where the psychology of servi- 
tude bulks as large as it does among these men, and where in- 
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grained habits of obedience and assured social position among 
the Negroes themselves must contend against discontent with an 
economic situation. The “strike” of the white students in the 
Emerson High School of Gary, Indiana, against Negro students 
attending this school occurred in the fall of 1927. It resulted in 
victory for the strikers, and the promise of the school board to 
build a separate school for Negro students. Early in 1928, how- 
ever, the building of this school was stopped by an injunction, 
giving temporary victory to those who oppose segregation. In 
Cleveland there has been agitation against a Negro’s owning a 
house in a white neighborhood, comparable to the famous Sweet 
case in Detroit, although not so serious. In Chicago, the death 
of Congressman Madden made available a place in the House of 
Representatives which was filled by a Negro, Mr. Oscar de Priest, 
the first of his group to be elected to Congress for many years. In 
New York, the Sloane Maternity Hospital refused a Negro gradu- 
ate nurse the opportunity of taking its post-graduate course be- 
cause of her color, and in the same city the opening of the Dunbar 
apartments, a co-operative venture in Harlem housing, and of a 
Negro bank, the Dunbar National, both financed by Rockefeller 
funds, are to be remarked. 

The establishment of elementary schools throughout the South 
under Rosenwald grants has continued, as well as the drive of the 
Negroes for higher education. This, of course, reflects the increased 
social surplus and the added social leisure of the Negroes, as does 
the manner in which a small but significant number of younger 
Negroes have taken to literary production in the past five years. 
There was an increase in the enrollment of Negro colleges of 10,567 
in 1928 over that of 1927, in addition to the substantially larger 
numbers of Negroes attending white universities. A new Negro 
hospital in Nashville, which will give much-needed facilities for 
clinical training for Negro medical students, is another incident in 
the development of Negro education to be signalled. In December, 
1928, a National Interracial Conference was held in Washington, 
largely attended by those who are interested in attempts to solve 
the Negro problem, or particular phases of it. There was frank 
discussion of such topics as health, industry and agriculture, law 
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observance and the Negro, housing and recreation. No permanent 
organization was effected, but the consensus of opinion seems to be 
that a stimulating interchange of opinion resulted. Another con- 
ference, much smaller and more concerned with research than 
amelioration, met in the same city in March. It was called jointly 
by the National and Social Science Research Councils, and was 
occupied entirely with discussions of the problems of racial differ- 
ences and the manner in which they may be scientifically investi- 
gated. 

It would be futile to evaluate gains or losses for the year as 
far as the conflicts of racial groups are concerned. Certainly that 
our attention has been directed to the wretched conditions of the 
Indians is clear gain, and a step in a new direction. For the rest, it 
may merely be stated that predictable tendencies continued as 


might have been expected. 
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ABSTRACT 


The control of education in the United States is local. It was demonstrated dur- 
ing the past year, however, that it is possible for the federal government to co-op- 
erate in the promotion of education without encroachment on local autonomy or 
authority. 

Two outstanding examples of such co-operation were nation-wide surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Education, one of Negro universities and colleges, financed 
through private sources, the other of land-grant colleges, the cost of which was de- 
frayed through federal funds provided by Congress. Encouraged by the success of 
these two undertakings, a survey by the Bureau of Education of secondary educa- 
tion was initiated and Congress has appropriated the necessary money. 

The Bureau’s survey of Negro universities and colleges revealed the tremendous 
progress being made in Negro higher education in the United States and emphasized 
the need for the development of teacher-training. The land-grant college survey is 
significant for the extensive co-operation developed in the collection of data under 
the leadership of the Bureau of Education. The study of secondary education is to 
be the most widespread ever undertaken, touching directly or indirectly every com- 
munity in the country. 

Progress has also been made during the year in the co-ordination of fiscal and 
educational conditions in the states, largely through the state departments of educa- 
tion. Another significant development was the severe criticism of the formal stand- 
ards set up by regional accrediting agencies at the meeting of the North Central 
Association, which is undertaking to study the situation for the purpose of improving 
educational service. 

In the field of the organization of the educational process, Professor Thorndike’s 
studies of adult learning ability as compared with the learning ability of youth were 
of vital importance as they tended to indicate the need of a complete revision of the 
present program not only for adult education but for the period of youth as well. 


The resignation of Dr. John J. Tigert as United States Com- 
missioner of Education in September, 1928, gave occasion for re- 
newed emphasis upon the fact that administration and control of 
education in the United States is essentially local. That the United 
States Commissioner of Education should see opportunities for 
greater influence and usefulness as the head of a state university 
than as the head of the Federal Bureau of Education is entirely con- 
sistent with allegiance in the United States to the principle of local 
responsibility in education. Nevertheless, certain sections of the 
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educational press took the opportunity to lament that this relative 
emphasis is still the fact. 

Regrets on this score came alike from advocates of a federal de- 
partment of education after the European model and from educa- 
tors who are not interested in the special form of the federal educa- 
tional office but who feel the need for the aid that co-ordinated 
study under national auspices may give in the solution of local edu- 
cational problems. Congressmen and federal budget directors are 
likely to fear that advocates of a federal department of education 
are inspired by desire to dip their fingers into the honey pots of the 
federal treasury. They have been likely to regard those who seek 
federal aid upon the problems of educational administration and 
theory as visionary, impractical and, of course, as relatively unim- 
portant vote-makers. Since, however, the leaders in Congress are 
not uninterested or unintelligent in regard to education from any 
standpoint other than that of the professional educator, Dr. Tigert’s 
greatest service as United States Commissioner of Education was 
probably the contribution made under his administration to the 
definition and the demonstration of functions that may be per- 
formed by the United States Bureau of Education without encroach- 
ment upon local autonomy and without money subsidy to local ac- 
tivity. Three examples of such service belong to the year 1928. 
They are named in the message of former President Coolidge to 
Congress delivered upon December 4, 1928. He said in his mes- 
sage: 

While this province [education] belongs peculiarly to the States, yet the 
promotion of education and efficiency in educational methods is a general re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. A survey of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States has just been completed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion through funds provided by the institutions themselves and through private 
sources. The present status of Negro higher education was determined and rec- 
ommendations were made for its advancement. Following the invitation of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Bureau of Education 
now has under way the survey of agricultural colleges authorized by Congress. 
The purpose of the survey is to ascertain the accomplishments, the status and 
the future objectives of this type of educational training. It is now proposed to 


undertake a survey of secondary schools, which educators insist is timely and 
essential. 
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The importance of these activities to better definition of legiti- 
mate federal activities in education becomes manifest by consider- 
ation of their significance in the restricted areas of educational in- 
terest immediately affected. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


Almost ro per cent of the population of the United States is 
colored. “The total accumulated wealth of the Negroes of the 
country now amounts to $2,000,000,000. There are 700,000 Ne- 
groes who own homes, 232,000 who own farms, 1,000,000 who have 
the full responsibility of operating farms, and 70,000 who either 
own or conduct business enterprises.” The welfare of this “educa- 
tionally disadvantaged” portion of our citizenry concerns the na- 
tion as a whole. To relegate the solution of this phase of our edu- 
cational problem to missionary effort is an impertinence. Yet 
almost the only facts about Negro educational conditions available 
to educators, until the Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities 
by the United States Bureau of Education, were the facts collected 
over ten years ago. 

The responsibility for educating 5,000,000 Negro youths under 
nineteen years of age rests upon approximately 47,000 Negro 
teachers; less than one teacher to every 1,000 pupils. More teach- 
ers and better training for those already employed are needed. The 
only place where teacher-training can be secured is in the Negro 
colleges and normal schools of the South and in the institutions of 
the North. The Negro colleges of the South must have teachers 
with graduate training if they are to perform their task. Admission 
to graduate schools or even to advanced undergraduate standing is 
now a highly technical and safeguarded process. It is fundamen- 
tally based upon the standing and rating of the institutions from 
which students come. Students who came in recent years from the 
Negro colleges and normal schools seeking admission to more ad- 
vanced work found their way blocked or made difficult since the 
universities and colleges that offer the better type of training still 
rated the preparation of Negro students upon the basis of what the 
Negro colleges were doing in 1915. The Bureau’s survey of 79 Ne- 
gro universities and colleges, published in 1928, attempted to bring 
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up to date the information that the universities and colleges must 
have if high standards of admission are to be maintained. Many 
registrars and other admission officers are now using the Survey re- 
port as a guide in determining the qualifications of those who come 
from the Negro colleges of the South. The Negro colleges them- 
selves have clearly before them a disinterested presentation of 
what must be done if they are to provide training that will open fur- 
ther educational opportunities to their graduates. Agencies which 
control financial resources are enabled to determine better where 
expenditures and support will accomplish the most. 

At least two years of college work in an institution of accepted 
educational standards is a prerequisite to admission to medical 
schools in the United States. There is one colored physician to 
every 3,343 Negroes, as compared with one white physician to every 
553 white persons. In large sections of the country no physician is 
called in or available for attendance at the birth of Negro children. 
Unscrupulous white “Docs” prey upon the need and thrive upon 
the ignorance of uneducated Negroes. There is only one Negro 
dentist to every 10,540 Negro inhabitants. The need for Negro 
physicians and dentists is evident. It would seem that educators 
and the medical prefession would have recognized the pressing need 
of providing for entrance, as rapidly as possible, of able Negroes to 
medical colleges. The American Medical Association recognized 
this need and classified the Negro colleges for purposes of admis- 
sion to medical school into Classes I, II, and III. Class I ranking 
meant that the work of the college would be accepted year for year 
for purposes of admission; Class II rating meant that students com- 
ing from these institutions would be required to present 50 per cent 
more work for admission than would those from Class I; while 
Class III rating made it necessary for students to present twice as 
many credits for admission as those from Class I institutions. Yet 
at the beginning of 1928 this classification was based for the most 
part, on the facts concerning Negro colleges as they existed in 1915, 
and there were but two Negro colleges with Class I rating. One 
purpose of the Survey of Negro Colleges was to provide the infor- 
mation which would enable rating agencies to reclassify Negro col- 
leges for the purpose of preparation for medical schools, to bring 
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the classification into better accord with the facts and to remove 
the handicap imposed on students in Negro colleges that, since 
1915, had raised their standards of equipment, personnel, and in- 
struction. In harmony with this purpose the American Medical As- 
sociation in the summer of 1928 designated a committee to reclas- 
sify Negro colleges. Two of the members of the committee are 
members of the Bureau’s survey staff and the third is a well-known 
member of a great Southern university. Few would question that 
the Survey of Negro Colleges by the Bureau of Education is a prac- 
tical demonstration of the exercise of legitimate federal functions 
in the educational field or that the Survey itself and the action of 
the American Medical Association are of significance in the field of 
Negro education. 


SURVEY OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


There are 69 land-grant colleges in the United States. They 
range in size and importance from those like the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to the small agricultural and mechanical 
colleges for Negroes in Kentucky and Delaware. The survey of 
this group of institutions now being carried on by the Bureau of 
Education is not mentioned because of any important influence 
that the survey itself has exercised as yet upon these universities 
and colleges. It is merely in process. Its importance for this dis- 
cussion lies in the fact that it marks a step in the further definition 
and development of the functions of the federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion in national educational life. 

As noted by former President Coolidge, the survey of Negro 
colleges and universities was conducted by the Bureau’s regular 
staff and from its current funds supplemented by the contributions 
of the institutions surveyed and by private funds. Congress made 
no special appropriation for the purpose. The land-grant college 
survey, however, was undertaken upon the request of the associa- 
tion of these institutions and is financed by means of funds specifi- 
cally requested of Congress by the Bureau and set aside for the 
purpose. This fact represented a new development in the relations 
of the federal government to local educational agencies. It opened 
the way to national co-operation upon specific educational projects 
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desired by important factors in our national educational life. Al- 
though the appropriation was made to the Bureau of Education and 
is entirely subject to its direction, the actual organization of the 
survey preserves and emphasizes the essentially co-operative char- 
acter of the enterprise. Approximately seventy committees consist- 
ing of over 700 persons drawn from every state in the Union and in 
large part from the land-grant colleges themselves are engaged 
upon the survey. The institutions are contributing services that in 
terms of money would be many times more than the amount ap- 
propriated by Congress for the work. In other words, the congres- 
sional appropriation is merely a fund that serves to release and to 
co-ordinate the energy of the local and institutional agencies inter- 
ested in the survey. 


SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The appropriation of money by Congress for the land-grant 
college survey was a practical demonstration of the fact that neces- 
sary funds could be secured from the federal government for stud- 
ies and projects requested by a considerable group of educators in 
the interest of their local educational welfare. The organization of 
the survey as a great co-operative venture under the direction of 
the commissioner of education demonstrated that the Bureau had 
no desire to utilize money thus secured to approach such work in 
the spirit of superior inspection or governmental investigation. 

The organized educational agencies of the country, therefore, 
following the suggestion and leadership of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in 1928 requested that 
Congress appropriate funds for a three-year study of secondary 
education in the United States. The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
National Education Association, the National Council of State Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of Education, the American 
Council on Education, the American Association of Teachers Col- 
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leges, and the Department of Secondary School Principals joined 
in this request for a national study of secondary education. Never 
before had so many agencies of so wide geographical distribution, 
so authoritative in the educational life of the nation, united to de- 
mand leadership and co-ordination of effort under the Bureau of 
Education. Former President Coolidge referred favorably to it in 
his message of December, 1928, and the Congress that he ad- 
dressed made provision for the study. The fact is significant with 
reference to the development of federal functions in education in 
the United States. It is far more significant in that the study will 
touch directly or indirectly every community in the United States 
and bring together in a common co-operative effort more interests, 
more educational ability, and more institutions than have ever be- 
fore been united upon solution of a definite series of educational 
problems. 
UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

No feature of the political life of the United States is more in- 
teresting than the maintenance of a common social culture and of a 
dominant national loyalty under forty-eight separate political units, 
each exercising, independently of the others and of the national 
government, powers of direction and control within areas that 
largely determine trends of social character. National control of 
the schools and of the educational system is, in Europe, quite gen- 
erally regarded as essential to maintenance of unified culture and 
of national consciousness. In the United States educational devel- 
opment and direction are among the powers of government re- 
served to the states. That this fact has not resulted in wide diver- 
gence of social development and attitude between the states or even 
in great differences in school organization and methods is due to a 
number of causes. Migration from state to state is easy; a single 
lifetime habitation seems essentia! to the happiness of a relatively 
small proportion of our people. Voluntary educational and profes- 
sional organizations cut across state lines and provide interchange 
of ideas and knowledge between those who are actually carrying on 
teaching and school administrative functions. The state education- 
al offices themselves are associated in such a voluntary relationship 
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and for many years the chief educational officers of the state gov- 
ernments have met to exchange news, views, and ideas. Further, 
the federal government without exercising control does exert con- 
siderabie influence upon development and unity by means of direct 
promotion of certain types of education and by assistance rendered 
to voluntary state efforts at co-ordination and standardization. 
The year 1928 was marked by important measures that illustrate 
these two types of federal influence. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


Through special grants of money to the states the federal gov- 
ernment has for many years sought to encourage agricultural exten- 
sion work in the land-grant colleges and vocational education in the 
public schools. Acceptance of these aids is entirely subject to state 
determination but acceptance carries with it compliance with cer- 
tain conditions. The most important of these conditions are appro- 
priation by the state of an amount equal to the federal grant and 
submission to approval by the agents of the federal government of 
the plans for the expenditures of the joint fund thus provided. It is 
frequently asserted that the so-called 50-50 provision tends to dis- 
tort the educational programs of individual states because it tempts 
states to devote money to aspects of education for which federal aid 
is provided that should be spent upon other phases of educational 
development. Whatever the validity of this objection, it has not as 
yet secured sufficient public backing to effect a change in the fed- 
eral policy with respect to grants for the encouragement of voca- 
tional and agricultural extension education. Congress has passed 
two measures that were before it in 1928 which provide additional 
sums for these two activities in the states upon the 50-50 basis. One 
of the acts authorized for the further development of vocational 
education “for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, the sum of 
$500,000 and for each year thereafter, for four years, a sum ex- 
ceeding by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding 
year.” The other act provides $20,000 per year for each state and 
in addition, after the first year, $500,000 per year for distribution 
among the states for the further development of agricultural exten- 
sion work. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL CONFERENCES 


Of quite different character is the influence of the federal gov- 
ernment exercised through association and co-operation with the 
voluntary efforts of the state educational offices to profit from ex- 
change of experience and from common counsel on the problems of 
standardization and stabilization. In December, 1928, the chief 
educational officers of the states and representatives of their offices 
met upon their own request with the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation to consider methods of standardizing the collection of edu- 
cational statistics and to discuss the desirability of asking the Bu- 
reau to undertake a nation-wide study of the methods of financing 
public education in the states. It is significant for the development 
and maintenance of national unity through such unforced and vol- 
untary means that the state officers voted to meet regularly in this 
way every alternate year with the Bureau of Education. There was 
thus established in 1928 an extra-legal, but permanent and effective 
instrument through which state and federal governmental agencies 
of education may co-operatively develop broad policies and prac- 
tical procedures of national significance. It is probable that this 
relatively unknown action will have wider influence upon the future 
educational life of the nation than wili other more spectacular and 
immediate accomplishments of the year. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


Discussion of the dominance of local control over education in 
the United States quite frequently assumes that the state educa- 
tional office exercises power over the schools of the state com- 
parable to that of national departments of education in some Eu- 
ropean countries. In fact, although the authority of the chief state 
educational officers varies greatly, the principle of town, city, and 
school district responsibility is in general maintained. Nevertheless 
a tendency to greater centralization about the state educational 
office is evident. The complication of the educational organization 
and of educational processes accounts in large part for this trend. 

In order to meet their educational problems, local school units 
need increasingly professional aid and guidance that can best be 
furnished by the central state office serving all the local districts. 
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In meeting this need the influence of the state educational office has 
been exercised during 1928 as in preceding years, by careful stud- 
ies of the curricula, frequently of such co-operative character as to 
enlist the interest and aid of local school officials; by studies of 
measures to promote the effectiveness of supervision of school ac- 
tivities; and to a rather unusual degree by attention to facilities 
and standards for the training of teachers. Studies and measures 
of this kind in many states have tended to promote the influence of 
the state educational office. 

The outstanding instrument in the development of centralized 
state influence over local school units, however, is state control of 
funds intended to equalize educational opportunities within the 
state. This tendency is illustrated during 1928 by the extensive 
plans for such financing developed by Connecticut and Alabama. 
These plans tend to increase the influence of the state education 
offices and are also significant as practical demonstrations of how 
adjustment may be provided for the unequal abilities of local com- 
munities to furnish public educational opportunities. The situation 
in Connecticut is chosen for brief description. 

In 1907 the state of Connecticut was paying through grants to 
local communities, approximately 17 per cent of their current school 
expenses. By 1927 the towns were meeting approximately 94 per 
cent of the expense and the state only 6 per cent. Differences in the 
abilities of the local communities to provide similar educational op- 
portunities had become, during the twenty years, more and more 
striking, while the contributions of the state, intended to adjust 
these differences of ability, had become less and less important. In 
1927 the wealth of the towns as measured by “the grand list” 
varied from $1,400 to $80,000 per child. During the same year the 
federal government collected $29,000,000 of income tax from Con- 
necticut, which was $7,000,000 more than the entire cost of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school program. In other words, as com- 
pared with the general tax power, the towns could do little more 
than tap by taxation the resources of the state. 

Connecticut attacked the situation by careful study to deter- 
mine fair and legitimate measures of the educational need and of 
the ability of the local political school units to meet this need. A 
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reasonable minimum amount required for the education of each 
child was determined. “Child” in this case does not represent a 
census figure but is, as expressed by Dr. A. B. Meredith, Commis- 
sioner of Education in Connecticut, “‘a measure of the educational 
task which considers in addition to average daily attendance, the 
fact that it costs more to educate a pupil in small than in large 
schools and to educate a pupil in high than in elementary schools.” 
Estimate of the ability of the local school to provide the funds need- 
ed to furnish this minimum support for the education of each child 
is based upon the proportion of the total tax income. 

Under the Connecticut plan, if application to school purposes 
of 34 per cent of a local unit’s average tax income fails to provide 
the minimum amount per equated child adopted as standard, the 
state will grant enough additional to assure the standard support. 
The fact that this aid is a means of increasing state influence rather 
than state control is evident since participation in the benefits is 
entirely voluntary on the part of the local school units. 

Commissioner Meredith indicates the general importance of the 
plan briefly in the following statement: “The proposal... . 
represents a co-ordination of fiscal and education conditions, based 
upon fact and scientific procedure with the aim of developing a 
simple and comprehensive plan for the support of public educa- 
tion.” Although political and school organizations and units, legal 
restrictions and tax systems vary greatly between the states, the 
situation in Connecticut exists in essentially the same form in other 
states and the measures adopted by Connecticut will probably 
strengthen the hands of other state educational officers who seek 
solutions to similar problems. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


The federal and state educational organizations exercise con- 
siderable influence upon and make important contributions to edu- 
cational development. These agencies are more or less familiar. 
But the general public knows little about a third factor that exer- 
cises a kind of professional overlordship with reference to the edu- 
cational standards of our high schools and colleges. Five regional 
and one national accrediting association determine the standards 
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that secondary and higher educational institutions must maintain 
if they are to be admitted into the company of the educationally re- 
spectable. For a high school not to be upon the accredited list of 
one of the regional accrediting associations makes difficult admis- 
sion of its graduates to standard colleges and universities. For a 
college or university not to be accredited by one of these associa- 
tions or by the Association of American Universities makes difficult 
the transfer of its students to another institution and the admission 
of its graduates to the graduate and professional schools. 

The standards set up by these associations have exercised far 
reaching influence in stabilizing and raising the character of high- 
school and college educational opportunities. These standards are 
for the most part purely objective and tend to become entirely for- 
mal. In recent years, therefore, they have been subjected to severe 
criticism. 

The number in the faculty and the number of organized depart- 
ments, the number of units of credit for graduation, minimum per- 
missible operating income, the number of volumes in the library, 
and similar definite means of measurement have been the basis 
upon which colleges have been accredited. To many, these matters 
have seemed entirely inadequate tests of the educational quality of 
institutional service. Since the adoption of these standards much 
new knowledge of the educational processes has been gained and 
means of testing the effectiveness of these processes have been de- 
vised. With this new knowledge has developed a tendency to ex- 
periment with new forms of teaching organizations and with new 
teaching methods. The traditional in organization, curricula, and 
method is being broken down all along the line from the elementary 
to the professional school. The formal standards of the accrediting 
associations no longer provide adequate measures for the work that 
the schools are doing to accomplish their real task of educating 
boys and girls. 

Under these conditions it is of great significance that at its 
meeting in March, 1928, the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the largest and most powerful of the region- 
al accrediting associations, faced the situation squarely. Dr. Charles 
H. Judd stated in an address before the association: 
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Such associations as our own have certainly outgrown the methods and 
standards which were adequate a few years ago. When the North Central As- 
sociation began to approve high schools and later when it prepared the first 
approved list of colleges there were no studies to guide its action. The Associa- 
tion did what was rational under the circumstances and formulated into stand- 
ards the best experience that was available. 

Time has passed and the educational situation has become enormously 
complex; a new era has arrived. Today no one has a right to say that a class of 
30 is of the maximum size which can safely be tolerated. No one has a right to 
say that endowment is the safest indication of financial efficiency of a college. 
No one knows how many students are essential before an institution can prop- 
erly conduct college work. The reason why these matters are in doubt is that 
we know more than we did when we originally adopted standards. 


Dr. Judd’s statement is a reflection of the tone and spirit adopt- 
ed by the Association commissions on both higher and secondary 
education. 

Powerful organizations firmly established and strongly in- 
trenched in social respectability too infrequently show a disposi- 
tion to take the lead in breaking down the rules that have become 
maxims in their guidance of affairs. The fact that this great educa- 
tional organization thus recognized the inadequacy of its old rules 
is significant for education in the United States. Even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that the Association did not set its face in conserva- 
tive or reactionary opposition to change, but rather turned to as- 
sumption of leadership in the quest for standards that will measure 
present and future educational utility. The dam erected by the As- 
sociation to restrain the floods of quack or insecure educational 
ventures has not been swept away, but the organization at its meet- 
ing in 1928 definitely laid plans to utilize in an orderly and scien- 
tific way the energy of idea and experience that has developed both 
within and outside the customary tributaries to educational re- 
sources. 

ADULT EDUCATION 


Matters thus far mentioned are primarily concerned with educa- 
tional administration and organization. They are important but 
their importance consists largely in providing the means for the op- 
eration of the psychological processes of learning and for the prac- 
tice of methods of instruction. In the realm of psychology and 
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method education, the year 1928 has been marked by consider- 
able activity but there are few outstanding and striking discoveries. 
Experimentation in the extension of the application of psycholog- 
ical principles already known and, indeed, the stretching of the 
boundaries of psychological knowledge have engaged much of the 
attention of school people and of education research. Of this work 
the most striking is that of Professor Thorndike and his colleagues, 
who completed in 1928 a three year study of adult learning. 

Professor Thorndike carried on an extensive series of tests and 
reached conclusions which considerably modify the accepted con- 
ception of the curve that the ability to learn takes during life. If 
Professor Thorndike’s conclusions are valid, and there seems to be 
every reason to believe that they are, the curve of learning ability 
rises to its height at about the age of 25 and then slowly drops until 
by 45 it corresponds to what it was at 18. Although Professor 
Thorndike’s experiments did not fully establish the fact, it seems 
that the rate of decline after 45 is not much more rapid than the 
rate of rise from 5 to 18. In other words, it would seem that persons 
from 25 to 45 have about the same learning ability as people from 
18 to 25 and that learning abilities before and after these two limits 
are not greatly dissimilar. Conimon experience has always afforded 
practical evidence of ability to learn after the first flush of youth, 
but Professor Thorndike’s studies now afford the consolations of 
science to the uncertainties of common knowledge. 

The importance of Professor Thorndike’s Adult Learning lies 
not primarily in the field of adult education, which is now receiving 
so much attention, but in the emphasis it gives to the necessity of 
readjusting our conception of the profitable organization of the 
education process during life. We have in the past, because of our 
belief that youth was the best and easiest and most effective period 
for learning, concentrated our educational efforts largely in contin- 
uous periods during early life. Since this was supposed to be the pe- 
riod for learning, we have insisted that students learn a great many 
things that could not have immediate use. We have proceeded upon 
the assumption that if we did not teach the student when he was 
young, he would never be able to acquire the information and 
knowledge that in later life he would need. If the conclusions of 
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Adult Learning are accepted, the logical result will be an entire re- 
organization of the content of the material which is presented for 
learning to youthful students and the spreading out of the process 
in accordance with some rough plan whereby the individual will 
systematically continue to study and to acquire intellectual furni- 
ture throughout life. The time of acquisition will come very shortly 
prior to use. In other words, we will treat the mind less as a ware- 
house which must be filled for a lifetime, and organize the system 
of education more in analogy with the method through which we ac- 
quire meat and shoes and bedsteads as our need for them arises. 
Although it is, of course, an extreme view to suppose that this re- 
sult will grow from the adult learning study in the immediate fu- 
ture, the way is opened for developments in this direction. If the 
first step should be, as current tendencies indicate is probable, pro- 
vision of increased facilities for learning by adults and removal of 
the inferiority complex from which adults have frequently suffered 
because of age, the next and logical step will be to raise the question 
of “why give our children great portions of the formal training that 
we now acquire as we need it?” Popular forms of curricula con- 
struction look to analysis of life-activity for guidance. Unfortu- 
nately the life-activity is usually that of mature age, while the pe- 
riod of preparation for that life-activity is now concentrated in a 
period separated from use by many years. The limits of a brief 
review of this type do not permit a systematic analysis of the conse- 
quences of Professor Thorndike’s experiments, but it should be ap- 
parent that they remove important barriers to revolutionary revi- 
sion of every phase of educational life and activity. 

As is evident, this review does not present a microcosmic 
picture made up of a mass of statistical data and recorded events 
derived from New Year’s Day reviews of the Old Year. The choice 
of topics for discussion is entirely subjective. If someone with 
other experience and contacts had made the selection, it probably 
would have been different. There has been an attempt to record 
significant events of the year for educational progress. This review, 
therefore, has attempted to do no more than discuss these events 
from the standpoint of their influence upon restricted fields of edu- 
cation and to provide such interpretation as will be desired by per- 
sons who customarily browse in other intellectual pastures. 


GOVERNMENT 


J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


The few states in session in 1928 show administrative devices applied in a period 
of development. The new field of jurisdiction, the air, seems to be falling under fed- 
eral control in respect of air traffic as the legislation of 1927 showed to be the case in 
respect of radio. Centralization of state government shows advances, but, notably in 
those departments in which the sociologist is interested, the administrative or ad- 
visory committee persists as an instrument of administration. Judicial councils, rep- 
resenting the reaction against ineffective administration of the courts, were created 
in three states, an evidence of the seriousness with which is taken the demand for 
reform in court administration as necessary to any effective improvement in securing 
the rights of individuals through the judges. The movement for the centralization 
and better keeping of criminal records for the purpose and the use of that agency 
to aid local police officials in the detection of crime, found expression in the year 
under review. 


Interesting as it is, and important as is the réle it plays in so- 
ciety, government is not an end in itself but is merely a means to 
an end. What that end is appears in other articles in this survey, 
discussing changes in social and economic interests during the year. 
All law, whether it deals with government or with private rights, 
should be envisaged as a solution of social difficulties, taking the 
word “social” in its broad sense. The social need or the social prob- 
lem develops with the progress of society, and when the social 
groups affected, it may even be the whole of the community, be- 
lieve that the solution of the problem must be established by pub- 
lic action through law and enforced through government, the legis- 
lature or the courts as lawmaking bodies are justified in trying to 
find the popular legal setting for the reform proposed. 

It is in this sense that thanges in government must be regarded, 
especially by students of social sciences; the efficiency of the gov- 
ernmental devices must be tested, not in the narrow field of ad- 
ministrative convenience or theoretical perfection, but in the broad- 
er field of giving satisfaction to recognized wants of the public. For 
example, the budget is socially important, not just to save money or 
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to offer a convenient way of bettering state administration, but as 
showing the objects for which the state is using its money and se- 
curing greater economy in state expenditure, in order that there 
may be more income left: to remedy great social needs, like social 
insurance, it would be argued by one group; or by another, to leave 
more money in the pockets of its citizens as the best social solution 
of the question of division of the income available to the people of 
the state. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The Federal legislation for 1928, while containing no funda- 
mental changes in the administrative structure of the country, em- 
phasizes interestingly some of the administrative devices used in 
the federal government. There are many instances of a technical 
commission being appointed to advise the president upon the facts 
in a situation prior to his taking action, and the seventieth Congress 
adopted this method to solve a difference which had arisen as to the 
plan for flood control on the Mississippi. The chief of engineers of 
the army reported a project which had been approved by the secre- 
tary of war and the president, providing for control of floods by 
means of spillways, flood ways, levee construction, and channel 
stabilization. The Mississippi River Commission had also prepared 
a plan which differed in important engineering details from that of 
the chief of engineers. Congress by 45 Stat. 534, adopted the en- 
gineers’ project, but had its doubts in respect to the differences 
between the engineers’ and the Commission’s plans. It, therefore, 
appointed a board to consist of the chief of engineers, the president 
of the Commission, also an army engineer, and a civil engineer 
chosen from civil life by the president and Senate to study and, if 
necessary, to make further surveys and then to recommend to the 
president the action which it deemed necessary in respect to these 
differences. The president was then to make final decision. In fact, 
the Board unanimously indorsed the plan of the army engineers, so 
that there was nothing left for the president to decide. The prose- 
cution of the project was committed to the Mississippi River Com- 
mission acting under the direction of the secretary of war and the 
chief of engineers. The Commission, created in 1879, consists of 
seven members appointed by the president and Senate. Three of 
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them are army engineers, one of whom is designated president, one 
an engineer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and three persons 
appointed from civil life, two of whem shall be engineers, so that 
technical men are put in control of the operations. The chief debate 
on the act arose from the difference over the amount which should 
be contributed by the states affected. Congress finally declared its 
adherence to the principle of local contribution, but in view of the 
large amount of money already expended by the Mississippi Valley 
people, the whole cost of the project is to be defrayed from the 
federal treasury, if the states or levee districts give satisfactory 
assurance that they will maintain the works and provide all rights 
of way for levee foundations and levees on the main stem of the 
river. 

Another evidence of the use of technical advisory boards is con- 
tained in 45 Stat. ro11, directing the secretary of the interior to 
appoint a board of five engineers and geologists to advise him in 
respect to the proposed Boulder Dam site on the Colorado River. 

The use of existing human facilities to carry out new enter- 
prises is rather strikingly illustrated in the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act for the District of Columbia. The United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, established to administer 
compensation to employees of the government, and subsequently 
vested with the administration of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, is made the Compensation Commis- 
sion for the District by 45 Stat. 600. The act is interesting in its 
brevity. It simply applies the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act to employers and employees in the District. No state pub- 
lic fund is provided for the insurance of employees. The field is 
left open to private companies. Owing to the small size of the Dis- 
trict, it would have been impractical to have any other than an 
exclusive public fund as in Ohio. The proponents of the bill wisely 
avoided setting up a competing public fund, such as exists in New 
York, California, and other states. 

The device of corporations whose capital stock is owned wholly 
by the United States, a device much used during the war, has evi- 
dently proved of worth under some conditions. In 45 Stat. 978, the 
stock of the Inland Waterways Corporation was trebled and the 
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corporation directed to extend existing carrier service on inland 
waterways. The policy of congress, however, was declared to be to 
continue the government service only until private persons engaged 
in common carrier service on the rivers on which the corporation 
operates. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
furthermore, was extended over common carriers on the Warrior 
or Mississippi Rivers, or their tributaries. The protection of in- 
vested capital and going concerns is assured by the well-known de- 
vice of requiring certificates of convenience and necessity from the 
Commission. 

The shoe of the comptroller general has given much evidence of 
pinching till it hurts. In recent years his close control over expendi- 
tures has proved very trying to administrative officers and some- 
times quite hampering to the carrying out of the law. Congress by 
45 Stat. 248, authorizing the postmaster general to enter into con- 
tracts for airmail to foreign countries and insular possessions, ex- 
pressly directed that, in the awarding and interpretation of the 
contracts, the decision of the postmaster general is to be final and 
not subject to review by the comptroller general. This will result 
from the words of the Act forbidding “review by any officer or 
tribunal of the United States, except the President or the Federal 
Courts.” Another way to loosen the tight rein which the comptrol- 
ler holds over public expenses is adopted by 45 Stat. 413 authoriz- 
ing him to submit to congress a recommendation in respect to 
claims that may not lawfully be adjusted by the use of appropria- 
tions already made, but which “contain such elements of legal lia- 
bility or equity as to be deserving of the consideration of Con- 
gress.” 

THE CONTROL OF THE AIR 

In the review of 1927 legislation, attention was called to the 
“debatable land” of the air where separate jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government and the states might cause conflict. In respect to 
the operation of aircraft, there is a tendency among the states to 
give the practical control over airmen and aircraft to the United 
States as in 1927 the control of radio seemed to be passing to Con- 
gress. One group of states goes the whole distance—New York 
(Ch. 233), New Jersey (Ch. 63), Mississippi (Ch. 208), Illinois 
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(Special Session, p. 85). They require all aviators and aircraft fly- 
ing in the state in any kind of aviation for which licenses would be 
required by the government, if the flying were interstate, to have 
federal licenses. “The public safety requiring, and the advantages 
of uniform regulation making it desirable, in the interests of aero- 
nautical progress” that this be so is given as a reason by New York 
and New Jersey. These two states in their identical acts also intro- 
duce to the dictionary of statutes the word “avigation” as a substi- 
tute for “aerial navigation,” but the purists of Illinois stick to sim- 
ple “aviation.” 

The curious combination of Massachusetts (Ch. 350), and Vir- 
ginia (Ch. 463), stood for modified state’s rights. The “Old Do- 
minion” allows a person with a federal license to “avigate” in their 
jurisdiction, but also provides for state registration. Massachu- 
setts limits the right to fly with federal licenses in their jurisdiction 
to non-commercial flyers, and requires commercial flyers to have 
licenses from the registrar of motor vehicles, or, if licensed in an- 
other state, to file a declaration with the registrar if they fly in the 
state for more than ten days. There will probably be a general ap- 
proval of the provision of Massachusetts that foreign aviators must 
appoint the registrar attorney to receive service in the event of any 
suit against them for damages caused by negligence in aviation, a 
provision quite common in respect to foreign automobilists. Air- 
men can get away quicker and farther than motorists, so that it is 
the more important that the injured Yankee find some way of bring- 
ing suit in his own state, if he is to have any redress. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Consolidation and concentration.—The state of New York has 
continued the reorganization of its state government under close 
control by the governor on the general plan of a single-headed chief 
of a department whose commission runs for the same term as that 
of the governor who appoints him. Thus, the executive holds the 
control of the department through its chief and a clean slate of 
heads of departments is given to each new governor to fill out with 
men he trusts. True to type is the Department of Conservation 
(Ch. 242). Its chief is a commissioner appointed by the governor 
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with the advice and consent of the Senate, to hold office till the end 
of the term of the appointing governor. The principle of responsi- 
bility within the Department is observed through the power given 
the commissioner to appoint his secretary and deputy and other 
employees, especially the heads of each of the five divisions created 
in the department, and to fix their compensation within the amount 
appropriated therefor. Again, the insistence on responsibility of the 
chief and his independence within his department is observed by 
conferring upon him, subject to civil service law and regulations, 
the power of removal of all officers in the department, except the 
heads of the Division of Water Power and Control. This division 
is headed by an ex officio commission composed of the commission- 
er himself, the superintendent of public works and the attorney 
general, which in its turn has control of its subordinate appointees 
so that the power of the commissioner in respect to water power is 
only that of the primus inter pares. It is a general rule in the state 
reorganization to allow the head of a division to appoint his subor- 
dinates; for instance, in conservation, the chief game protector has 
this appointive power, so that here again he can fairly be made re- 
sponsible for his division, since he is given the disciplinary power 
within it. 

The Division of Parks is under an executive officer named by 
the commissioner, who is secretary of the Council of Parks, which 
makes the rules, acts as an advisory and planning body, and recom- 
mends a budget to the commissioner. The Council of Parks in- 
cludes the chairmen of the different local park commissions in the 
state, including two county park commissions, the president of the 
American Scenic and Historical Preservation Society, and the su- 
perintendent of Lands and Forests. The local interests were too 
strong to permit a central park authority fixing the budget and con- 
trolling the actions of the special park boards. 

The Executive Department is built around the governor him- 
self (Ch. 676). It has four divisions—the Budget, Military and 
Naval Affairs, Standards and Purchase, and State Police. The gov- 
ernor may establish, consolidate, or abolish additional divisions or 
bureaus. He appoints, to serve during his pleasure, the heads of the 
divisions of the Budget and of Standards and Purchase, thus keep- 
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ing within his hands the reins of these important financial bureaus. 
The adjutant general is the head of the military and naval affairs, 
and the head of the State Police is appointed by the governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, removing him a little 
farther from the direct control of the chief. To administer relief to 
sick and disabled New York veterans, a bureau is continued in the 
Division of Military and Naval Affairs under the supervision of the 
adjutant general, who, subject to the approval of the governor, ap- 
points the employees and also in each Assembly District of the 
State, a veterans’ relief commission to investigate applications for 
relief and to fix the amount to be given. These officers serve with- 
out pay—a testimonial to the reliance on voluntary help in carrying 
out the relief functions of the state so common in this country. 

The Department of Public Service (Ch. 732) has a hybrid 
organization. Its administrative head is the Chairman of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, but its important judicial function is per- 
formed by two commissions: one for the City of New York, to 
consist of three members appointed by governor and Senate, who 
must be residents of the city and are appointed for nine-year terms; 
the other, the state division, consists of five members appointed by 
the governor and Senate, one of them designated as chairman, for 
ten-year terms. The independence of the Commission is empha- 
sized by the length of the terms of its members, and by the fact that 
they are appointed for overlapping periods, so that at no one time is 
an opportunity given to an ambitious governor to impose his own 
point of view on the decisions of the commission which controls the 
utilities. 

In the reorganization of the Charities Department (Ch. 859), 
the effort to isolate state aid from political influence is evident in 
setting up as its head a State Board of Charities composed of 
twelve members appointed by the governor and Senate for over- 
lapping terms of eight years. Another interesting characteristic of 
many American commissions appears in the geographical distribu- 
tion of membership, so that each section of the state will be repre- 
sented in the body that manages the state welfare functions. The 
Board appoints its subordinates, a chief executive officer, the di- 
rector of state charities, and the heads of divisions. The members 
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of the Board are paid a per diem instead of the regular salary which 
the Public Service Commission receives. Local rights as in the 
Division of Parks are respected through the local boards which stil] 
control particular institutions, but the superintendents of these in- 
stitutions are appointed by the state board and are protected by 
civil service. They can effectively manage their own institutions 
through the power of appointment of subordinates. 

The comptroller general of the state is properly not a member 
of the Executive Department of the government, but is the watch- 
dog of the legislature upon it. In the reorganized state government 
of New York, this function is recognized by the election of the 
comptroller and his complete power of appointment and organiza- 
tion of the Department of Audit (Ch. 590). 

Virginia has adopted the principle of the single head of the de- 
partment in its Labor Department, which is under a commissioner. 
Chapter 19 extends his term of office from two to four years. In 
Chapter 140, the same state consolidates under the corporation 
commissioner the Bureau of the Commissioner of Insurance and 
other officials controlling banks and insurance. The corporation 
commissioner is authorized to exercise his new power over banks 
and insurance, through a commissioner of banking and insurance 
whom he may appoint in his department. 

Boards and commissions.—The states that took action in 1928 
other than New York and Virginia showed little respect for the 
theory of centralization of governmental functions. In a great in- 
dustrial state like New York, the need for bureaucratic organiza- 
tion with responsibility in the chiefs of the departments to the gov- 
ernor and the public, and with that responsibility made possible 
through their power over their subordinate officers under civil serv- 
ice, has overcome the American reluctance to vesting power in a 
few hands. The need for a strong, well-organized body of perma- 
nent officers and clerks under responsible chiefs is not felt to the 
same degree in smaller communities. The tendency to make gov- 
ernment more efficient and economical by grouping the state officers 
in a few great departments on the model of the federal government 
develops as government extends, and interferes more and more in 
the business of individuals, so that as taxpayers and as persons who 
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must conform to the orders of a state official, the citizens become 
more and more interested in efficiency in government. This need 
has not influenced deeply the laws of the less industrially developed 
communities. The old custom of creating boards and commissions 
to perform various duties of the state government, to make each 
one independent of the others and as independent as possible of 
the chief executive, still prevails. The legislatures reflect, further- 
more, the opinion that the head of a department need not be a pro- 
fessional official, giving all his time to his work, and paid a salary, 
but that a group of well-disposed persons meeting a few times a 
year may direct many branches of the state service. This is par- 
ticularly so in welfare work. Even in New York the State Depart- 
ment of Charities is under a large board with the executive control 
lessened by the interesting device of the overlapping term, and the 
power of appointment within the department. A certain degree of 
control will come from the governor’s budget power in states which 
have introduced the budget system and in his power of investigation 
and discipline, but the governor can scarcely be held responsible for 
the administration of departments which are isolated so carefully 
from direct exercise of his authority. 

The Louisiana Board of Health, Act No. 126, appointed by 
governor and Senate, is composed of the president and eight mem- 
bers with overlapping terms. It incorporates in addition the prin- 
ciple of geographical representation, as one member must be from 
each congressional district. Representation of interest, as well as 
geographical units, is evident since the Board contains five doctors, 
one dentist, one registered druggist, and one educator, who is in 
the public school system, the latter probably on account of the 
school medical service. A very important change in the finances of 
the Board was made in the reorganization. In addition to its inde- 
pendence of the executive through the method of appointment of 
its members, the old Board had a considerable income from taxes 
and fees which were by statute devoted to its use, so that it had 
economic independence. The new law makes all these fees and 
taxes payable into the state treasury, so that the Board will hence- 
forth be dependent on annual grants from the legislature. Ken- 
tucky (Ch. 17), continued the care for children under a com- 
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mission of nine for overlapping terms, and requires not more than 
five of the nine members to be from any one political party. Per- 
haps one might say that the professional element is represented by 
requiring four of the members to be women. Mississippi (Ch. 149), 
and Louisiana (Act No. 1o1) create commissions for the blind con- 
taining at least one blind person. The commissioners are appointed 
for overlapping terms. It is interesting that in Louisiana the chair- 
man is to be superintendent of the State School for the Blind, 
whereas in Mississippi the state superintendent of education and 
the secretary of the Board of Health are the official representatives. 
Virginia, by Ch. 220, changed her Department of Game and Fish 
from a single-headed department to one controlled by a commis- 
sion of five members on a per diem, the chairman to be the adminis- 
trative head with the right of appointing a paid executive secretary. 

A few ex officio commissions were set up, notably one in Loui- 
siana (Act No. 95), composed of the commissioner of agriculture, 
the president of the State Board of Health and the dean of the 
State College of Agriculture to make and administer rules as to 
the sale of milk; South Carolina (No. 623), which gives the Board 
of Trustees of the Clemson College, a state school, power of regu- 
lation over poultry, a control which they already exercised over 
other livestock. Thus direct political influence was again here 
widely removed from an important branch of the state administra- 
tion. 

Guild control——Another form of the commission appears in 
the curious kind of modified guild organization which is rapidly 
increasing in different lines of occupation in this country, varying 
from doctors and lawyers to cosmeticians and barbers. The vari- 
ous groups are organized by the process of licensing by a commis- 
sion composed of members of the group, and the discipline of the 
group is confided into the hands of the same body through their 
power to suspend and even take away licenses, with the right of an 
appeal to the courts. Mississippi (Ch. 133), sets up a state board 
of architecture of five practicing architects appointed by the gov- 
ernor for overlapping terms; and in Rhode Island (Ch. 1235), 4 
state board of optometry of five members engaged in the practice 
of the profession, appointed for five years, one going out each year, 
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controls the profession. Mississippi (Ch. 131), and Louisiana (Act 
No. 253), create state boards of dentistry, each of five dentists, for 
overlapping terms; Kentucky, by Ch. 123, sets up a board of chi- 
ropractic examiners of three members for three-year overlapping 
terms, to be appointed from chiropractors now holding a license. 
Subsequent members must be graduates of chiropractic colleges 
giving a specified number of hours of instruction. The act defines 
chiropractic and authorizes the board to license and discipline chi- 
ropractors. 

An interesting case of advance of guild control is the modified 
board of cosmetic therapy in Louisiana. The new board (Act 245), 
contains two licensed cosmeticians appointed by the governor, 
whereas the old board had but one. The president of the state board 
of health, and a member appointed from the employees of the 
board, show that the guild of cosmeticians has not yet freed itself 
from the control of the public health authorities, but it has made a 
step in that direction. The barbers in Louisiana run their own craft 
(No. 247). The three members of the board must be practical bar- 
bers. In most cases such boards have a per diem pay, but in Louisi- 
ana, one of the members may be elected secretary and will receive 
a regular salary. It may be doubted if the disciplinary function of 
these professional boards is very vigorously exercised, but the prin- 
ciple of democratic control of a profession through its own mem- 
bers, one of the oldest forms of social organization, in place of bu- 
reaucratic control, is evidently still in vigorous life. 

Investigating committees —The average American legislature 
sits only for a short time every two years, or even where it sits an- 
nually, it has little opportunity during its session to investigate 
carefully the questions presented to it for action. It is, therefore, 
quite common to have committees of investigation created which 
are sometimes members of the legislature, but frequently contain 
persons appointed by the governor from the public at large. These 
commissions are valuable, not only to collect information and di- 
gest it for the benefit of the hurried session of the legislature, but 
almost as much so as a means of finding out popular sentiment and, 
if that sentiment is vague or unformed, to lead it by discussion and 
hearing to a real consideration of a novel subject of legislation. In 
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Virginia four such commissions were created in 1928, all contain- 
ing mernbers appointed by the governor, one (Ch. 216), a commis- 
sion to investigate freight rates, composed of citizens appointed by 
the governor, one from each congressional district, one from the 
state at large. Another (Ch. 509), was set up to study the extension 
of the principle of compensation to automobiles. It is usually wise 
to put members of each house of the legislature on such investigat- 
ing commissions, so that their proposals will have informed and 
convinced friends among the lawmakers, but it is more essential 
that the governor have the appointment of experts who will force 
the work of the body. Mississippi (Ch. 352), created a number of 
these commissions, notably the one to investigate the tax system of 
the state, and another to recommend means of additional revenue, 
while Kentucky (Ch. 596), sets up a commission to investigate the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but this time all the members are 
appointed by the speaker or the president of the Senate. 

Judicial councils —Three states set up judicial councils, Rhode 
Island (Ch. 1038), Virginia (Ch. 7), Kentucky (Ch. 20). In Vir- 
ginia the president of the Supreme Court summons the Council, to 
consist of not less than three nor more than five circuit judges, not 
less than two nor more than three judges of other courts of record, 
and ten members of the Bar, one from each congressional district. 
The president of the Supreme Court is the presiding officer. Each 
judge must report annually the condition of business in his court 
to the Council. A report is made to the governor and the Supreme 
Court reviewing judicial business and recommending improve- 
ments, particularly needed changes in rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. Kentucky puts on her Council the judges of the Court of 
Appeals and the circuit judges. She requires the Council to meet 
annually to study the judicial system, especially its procedure and 
practice and administration. The circuit judges must report to the 
Council, which itself reports biennially to the General Assembly. 
Rhode Island agrees with Virginia in joining members of the Bar 
to the Bench. Its Council is composed of the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, a justice or associate justice of a District Court, 
and three attorneys appointed by the governor with the same pow- 
ers as the other councils, except that in Rhode Island, the judges are 
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not required to make reports from the Council. The move to create 
a better judicial organization is bearing all over the country first 
fruits in setting up an organization for the purpose of preparing 
and carrying out reforms and in creating that organ as a guild organ 
of the lawyers of the state. 

Penal.—The value of a State Bureau of Criminal Identification 
and Investigation is being realized over the country. Louisiana 
(Act No. 99), creates such a bureau under a board of managers, the 
governor as chairman, a chief of police, and a sheriff. The Bureau 
is to be managed by a superintendent appointed by the governor 
with the approval of the other members. The superintendent is 
given considerable freedom. He makes rules with the approval of 
the Board and appoints, also with the approval of the Board, the 
assistant superintendent, while the other members of the Bureau, 
including three investigators, he appoints himself. The Bureau 
collects and keeps a permanent record of photographs, descriptions, 
and fingerprints of all persons convicted of a felony and of all well- 
known and habitual criminals. The important position in modern 
criminology of the receiver of stolen goods, innocent or not, is em- 
phasized by the fact that the superintendent must require pawn- 
shops and second-hand dealers to file with him daily a complete 
description of all articles bought or taken in pawn, including the 
serial number on the article, and a description of the persons “ne- 
gotiating the deal.” He also is required to broadcast by radio, mail, 
or in other ways information relative to lost property or fugitives 
wanted. Louisiana strikes out a new line by directing the superin- 
tendent to provide instruction for police officers in their powers and 
duties and in the use of approved and scientific equipment and 
methods for the detection of crime. 

New York reorganizes its state system for probation and pa- 
role. By Ch. 313, it puts at the head of the Division of Probation 
a director to be appointed by the commissioner of correction. The 
director is protected by putting him in the competitive class of the 
civil service, and he is authorized to appoint three probation ex- 
aminers who must also be in the competitive class. The director is 
given general control over probation in the state, including proba- 
tion in the children’s courts. The state was unwilling to let the 
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director operate without some control, so it continued the State 
Probation Commission of seven members, four to be appointed by 
the commissioner with the advice and consent of the governor, to 
hold office during the term of the commissioner, the other three to 
be the commissioner of correction, the director of probation, and 
one member of the State Commission of Correction designated by 
the commissioner. The duty of the Commission, which is unpaid, is 
to consult with the director. To pass on applications for parole, a 
semi-judicial duty, a Parole Board of three is created (Ch. 490), 
consisting of the warden of the prison in which the candidate for 
release is held, the commissioner of correction, and a full-time, paid 
member who shall be second assistant commissioner of correction. 
This officer is appointed by the commissioner for a term cotermi- 
nous with his own, so that the same degree of professionalization 
resorted to in the case of the Division of Probation is not set up in 
the Parole Board. 

Public finance.—Two states have taken interesting action in 
the field of public finance. New York (Ch. 232), which has lately 
adopted the executive budget, adds a control over the money which 
may be received by a department. It requires the head of each de- 
partment to submit a statement of sources, amounts, and dispo- 
sition of all money received by or through the Department to in- 
clude any fund under the control of the department. A summary 
of the statements is to be transmitted to the legislature by the gov- 
ernor with the budget. Thus the annual financial project of the 
state will show the amount which has been received by any depart- 
ment, through fees, fines, or special taxes. The retirement and pen- 
sion funds of state employees are exempted. New Jersey (Ch. 189), 
provides a way for discriminating between worthy and unworthy 
bidders for public work. Any branch of the government may re- 
quire a prospective bidder to answer a standard form of question- 
naire and financial statement before furnishing him with plans and 
specifications. If it is dissatisfied with his answer, it may refuse to 
furnish the plans and specifications and his bid may be disregarded. 
No action of any nature out of any court shall lie because of any 
such decision by the public authority. 
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ABSTRACT 


The statistics of occupations in the United States since 1850, 1870, 1910, and 
1914 show cross-sections of our civilization and tell a story of the changes that are 
taking place. They show the changes in family life, the growth of recreation, the 
development of agencies of diffusion of knowledge, changes in our artistic, intellec- 
tual, and moral life, new habits and necessities, old habits that are being lost, the 
great growth of manufacturing and the decline of agriculture, the growing de- 
pendence on the machine, the rise of the higher-class services, and the decline of 
lower types of the service occupations. 


The statistics of occupations as they are reported from time 
to time throw much interesting light on the social changes that are 
taking place. Changes in consumption are shown, for instance, by 
the fact that the numbers occupied in producing silk goods in the 
United States are increasing much faster than are the numbers 
producing cotton goods.* Changes in habits of life are illustrated 
by the rapid increase in the number of plumbers. Occupation sta- 
tistics provide us new facts concerning our social classes; the 
“white collar” class as measured by the professions and the clerical 
occupations is increasing more rapidly than the laboring class. 
The figures reflect changes, also, in certain of our social institu- 
tions. The domestic servants are becoming less numerous, while 
waiters are increasing in number. 

It is apparent that some of our economic institutions are un- 
dergoing change as well. Public servants are increasing more rap- 
idly than persons employed in private enterprises. Indeed, the 
* Statistics of occupations are, however, quite difficult at times to interpret. For 
instance, diminishing numbers of employees might not mean reduced consumption 
of the commodity produced if power and machinery were taking the place of labor. 
This particular difficulty can, of course, be checked by production figures and pow- 


er consumption, when such figures are available. Exports and imports must also be 
considered. 
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changes in occupations are interesting in themselves. Clergymen 
are failing to keep pace with the population in numbers, while den- 
tists are outrunning it. Some trades, like that of the cooper and 
the cabinet-maker (hand), are disappearing. The losing struggle 
of the handicrafts is shown by the invasion of machinery into the 
tailoring trade, where the number of persons of that calling is de- 
creasing. 

These periodic statistics of occupations apparently indicate 
quite a variety of social changes. These changes will be shown 
more specifically in the paragraphs that follow. 


THE OCCUPATION CLASSES 


The trend away from agriculture -—We all know that men are 
leaving the farms for the cities; but how rapidly this movement is 
proceeding is not generally appreciated. In 1880 about half (49.4 
per cent) of our gainfully occupied population were engaged in 
agriculture (plus lumbering and fishing), while forty years later 
only about one-quarter (27.2 per cent) were so occupied. In the 
decade ending with 1920, the population of the United States in- 
creased some 14 per cent, and yet there was an actual decline in 
the number of farmers and farm-laborers. From the point of view 
of our daily activities, we are far frém being a nation of farmers 
when three-fourths of us follow activities that are not agricultural. 
This could hardly have been visualized by Thomas Jefferson. The 
census of 1920 showed that for the first time manufacturing 
claimed a larger part of the working population than did agricul- 
ture. About one-third of all who work are in manufacturing, min- 
ing, or mechanical pursuits. 

The great growth of the middleman.—lIt is customary to think 
of our great occupations as agriculture and manufacturing. Our 
food is produced by farmers and the other commodities we use are 
produced by manufacturers. Forty-five years ago these two great 
fields of production employed 75 per cent of our working popula- 
tion. But today 40 per cent of us are occupied along other lines. 
What are these other occupations? They are largely trading, 
transporting, and clerical work. These three groups employ five 
times as many persons today (1920) as they did forty years ago, 
while all other occupations have just doubled. This is a reflection 
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of the greater specialization in industry, which makes for greater 
dependence upon trade and transportation. In addition we as con- 
sumers are demanding more speed and convenience in having 
brought to us the products of farms, mines, and factories, perhaps a 
good indication of a rising standard of living. 

Changes in two kinds of service—Domestic and personal serv- 
ice has barely held its own in the competition for workers. During 
the last half-century the percentage of all occupied persons who 
are in this field has remained about stationary. In the most recent 
decade for which figures are available (1910 to 1920) there was an 
actual decline in the numbers engaged in domestic and personal 
service. This decline should probably be attributed to the increase 
in the use of the machine and the decline of the family rather than 
to any curtailment of wants in these respects. While we have been 
releasing other people from rendering these lower-grade services, 
we have been availing ourselves to a greater extent of the higher- 
grade services which we call those of the professions. The ranks 
of those engaged in professional service increased three and one- 
half times between 1880 and 1920, and about 25 per cent between 
1910 and 1920. This remarkable growth has been greater than in 
manufacturing, in trade, or in transportation since 1910. But the 
clerical occupations have outrun even the professions, with an in- 
crease of 80 per cent in a decade. Many of these clerical occupa- 
tions, associated as they are with record taking and efficiency, rep- 
resent higher skilled services. The advance of civilization is mak- 
ing us, therefore, more dependent on the highly trained, expert, 
and specialized services. There is every reason to think that this 
is a trend of civilization with its increasing wealth. 

The general trend.—The movement in all of our great occupa- 
tion groups may be seen in Table I, which shows the percentages 
of all the gainfully occupied who are in each occupation group. 
The three columns represent the percentages for 1880 and for 
1920, and the percentage increase over the intervening period.’ 
Table I shows the general trends over nearly half a century as they 
were previously indicated. Table II shows similarly the change 
within the decade 1910-20, with more refined and consequently 


* Commerce Yearbook, United States Department of Commerce, 1928, p. 16. 
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more accurate classifications.* Certain adjustments were neces- 
sary in both cases in order to make the years comparable, and 
hence the two tables do not lend themselves to precise comparison. 


TABLE I 
CHANGES IN OccUPATIONS 1880-1920 


PERCENTAGE OF THE 
Occupied Eacu Group | 


Agriculture, lumbering, and fishing 
Manufacturing, mining, and n-echanical pursuits. 
Trade, transportation,:and clerical pursuits 
Professional service 


CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONS 1910-20 


PERCENTAGE OF THE 
Occurtep 1n Eacu Group | PERcENTAGE 
INCREASE 
IQgIo TO 1920 


1920 


100.0 
26.3 
2.6 


All occupations 

Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry 
Extraction of minerals 

Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits 
Transportation 
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Professional service 
Domestic and personal service 
Clerical occupations 


THE GREATER DEPENDENCE ON MACHINES 

Our growing dependence on the machine has led some observ- 
ers to say that we are all parasites of it, that the machine is domi- 
nating our whole social and moral life. More optimistic persons 
see no loss of liberty in this phenomenon, but evidence rather that 
man is gaining mastery over nature. The observation that we are 
using many machines is made every day. Measurement tells us 
how much and, when made over time, shows us trends. 


* Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1924-26, p. 417. 


OccuPATIONS INCREASE 
1880 TO 1920 
1880 1920 
49-4 27.2 34 
25.6 33-0. 208 
12.2 24.8 3890 
3-5 252 
Domestic and personal service................. 9.3 9.9 156 
TABLE II 
OccuPATIONS 
109 
87 
3 113 
= 
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The most striking phenomenon, of course, is the growth of 
manufacturing, which is largely the use of machines. We have 
seen that the numbers engaged in this pursuit have trebled since 
1880 while agriculturalists have increased only a third. Most ma- 
chines are operated by other than human power, and it is noted 
that there were twelve times as many miners in 1920 as there 
were in 1850, while the population was only 4.8 times as great.‘ 
But we use some coal to keep ourselves warm, and oil and hydro- 
electricity help to turn our machines. Engineers and firemen are 
thirty-three times as numerous today as in 1850, and the machin- 
ists have increased at a like rate. Nearly all machines are made 
from steel and iron, though much of these commodities is used for 
other purposes such as building. There were in 1920 some seventy- 
one times as many iron and steel workers as in 1850, an increase 
of 7,000 per cent. 

These figures give some idea of the enormous growth in the 
use of machines since the middle of the last century, a growth 
little realized because few of us were living in 1850. While it is 
interesting to observe this long-time trend, we wish also to know 
what has been occurring in very recent years. Is the movement 
slowing up or exhibiting continued acceleration? There seems to 
be little evidence of any decline in this growing use of machinery. 
Workers engaged in the production of all kinds of machines (plus 
those employed in producing other parts of transportation equip- 
ment) have increased from 1914 to 1925 by 70 per cent, while the 
population increased less than 15 per cent. Many of these ma- 
chines are used to make more machines. That is to say, machinery 
is replacing men not only in the production of the commodity to 
be consumed, but also in the manufacture of machines which will 
make other machines to produce the article for consumption. 
Hence the statistics of occupations showing men engaged in mak- 
ing machinery give an underestimate of the growing use of ma- 
chines. Thus, while the increase in manpower making machines was 


* Most of the figures showing comparisons with 1850 are taken from the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, 1924-26, Bulletin No. 439 of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Other figures are taken from the volumes of the United States 
Decennial Census. The comparisons since 1914 are from the Biennial Census of Man- 
ufacturers, United States Bureau of the Census. 
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about two-thirds, the increase in the value of the machines produced 
was about two and a third times, in money of the same value. The 
increase in the numbers making machines was about twice as great 
(1914-25) as the increase in the numbers engaged in manufactur- 
ing, which is to say that the growth in the number making machin- 
ery is double the growth in the number using machinery. This is 
again indicative, apparently, of the extent of the replacement of 
men by machines. 

It is interesting to note that the increase in those employed in 
making scientific instruments and instruments for the professions 
has increased at the same rate as in the production of the grosser 
machinery. All of these changes just mentioned have come about 
within one decade plus one year. Whatever may be the effects of 
machines, apparently we like them. 

The machines are continuing to destroy particular trades and 
to reduce the number of craftsmen in a special trade by the sub- 
stitution of machines. The boot- and shoe-workers, for example, 
have increased only about one-half as fast as the population. And 
so with the stone-cutters, whose comparative rate of increase has 
been about the same. Stone-cutting is now done increasingly by 
machines at the quarries. 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The great wealth in the United States finds expression in more 
expensive standards of living. Our pioneer fathers were scarcely 
familiar with such things as dentists, bathrooms, refrigerators, and 
newspapers. Today we feel that they are necessities. The statistics 
of occupations reveal some striking trends of this nature. Since 
1850 the number of plumbers, gas- and steam-fitters has increased 
11,000 per cent, indicating wide diffusion today and but little in 
1850. Dentists, having increased about four times as fast as the 
population, are nineteen times as numerous as they were in 1850. 
Barbers, manicurists, and hairdressers are so in demand that they 
have increased eight times as rapidly as the population over the 
same period. Upholstered furniture was rare in 1850, and the 
number of upholsterers has increased twenty fold. Since 1870 (to 
1920) nurses (trained and otherwise) and midwives have in- 
creased 2,400 per cent. From rgr1o to 1920 trained nurses alone 
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increased 100 per cent, partly no doubt because of the stimulus of 
the war. The number of physicians and surgeons has, however, 
fallen slightly behind the rate of increase of the population. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the general population increased 14 
per cent. The makers of soap, however, augmented their numbers 
by 40 per cent, the glove-makers by 1,000 per cent, the paper and 
pulp mill-laborers by 60 per cent, the plumbers, gas and steam 
fitters by 40 per cent, and the upholsterers by 46 per cent. Some 
soap was manufactured in the early days on the farm, and likewise 
gloves were knitted there. But the passing of such activities from 
the home would hardly account for such an increase in the decade 
ending in 1920. 

During the eleven years from 1914 to 1925 there were some 
rather interesting increases in numbers of wage-earners in certain 
industries, indicating the development of tastes and needs that 
add to the family budget. In this period the number of wage-earn- 
ers engaged in producing dental goods increased 72 per cent. At 
the same time the population probably did not increase more than 
15 per cent. The workers engaged in making paints and varnishes 
became 59 per cent more numerous, and those in refrigerator fac- 
tories increased 67 per cent. Furs have greatly increased in popu- 
larity. The wage-earners in the industry (fur goods and dressed 
furs) increased 100 per cent. There were three times as many 
wage-earners producing perfumes, cosmetics, and toilet prepara- 
tions in 1925 as in 1914. The growth of export trade does not ac- 
count for such increases. 

The higher plane of living is even apparent in the greater ex- 
pense of death and burial. From 1870 to 1920 the number of un- 
dertakers increased two and one-half times as rapidly as the gen- 
eral population. 

These changes are indicative of higher levels of living, larger 
incomes, and consequently added ability of the people to satisfy 
their wants. Some of this new income goes for health and some for 
display; no doubt a fair picture of human behavior. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC LIFE 


With the effective expansion of human wants, which has been 
ascribed to the growth of income and the development of culture, 
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how have intellectual and artistic wants fared? Statistics of occu- 
pations throw a small amount of light on this question. In days 
gone by schooling and reading were interpreted as an intellectual 
advance. Strictly speaking, though, the advance depends upon 
what people read and how they read. The statistics do show an 
increase in our reading habits. From 1870 to 1929 the newspaper 
carriers and newsboys increased 1,300 per cent, but the increase 
was not notable during the last decade of that period. The number 
of librarians during this time grew 8,000 per cent. Musicians and 
teachers of music were seven times as numerous in 1920 as in 1870, 
and artists and teachers of art are ten times greater in number. 
But there were only four times as many school teachers. However, 
the population in 1920 was only 2.7 times as great as in 1870. 
The increase in the number of clergymen just about kept pace 
with the growth of the population, there being two and nine-tenths 
times as many in 1920 as in 1870. 

Within the decade from 1910 to 1920, artists, teachers of art, 
musicians, teachers of music, and the clergy have not grown nu- 
merically as fast as the population, but the librarians and the 
school teachers have. Compositors, linotypers, and typesetters 
have increased only 10 per cent, but the laborers and the semi- 
skilled in the printing and publishing industries have grown 21 
per cent, perhaps an indication of a greater distribution. There 
were 55 per cent more persons engaged in making printers’ ink in 
1925 than in 1914. There were 11 per cent more wage-earners 
engaged in making phonographs. 


NEW HABITS 

New inventions and new wealth teach people new habits. The 
most conspicuous are those associated with the recently invented 
automobile. There were 500 per cent more chauffeurs in 1920 
than in 1910, and 700 per cent more garage-keepers and managers. 

It is also to be inferred that the consumption of sweets and 
candies is increasing greatly, for those who make confectionery 
have increased 23 per cent between 1914 and 1925 and the candy 
and confectionery dealers increased 26 per cent between 1910 
and 1920. The number of wage-earners making ice cream in- 
creased 122 per cent in the last census decade. 
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The rapid growth of the use of electricity is shown by the fact 
that the number of wage-earners making electrical machinery 
doubled from 1914 to 1925. In 1925 there were very nearly 3,000 
wage-earners making aeroplanes, indicating a sizeable industry. 
The use of rubber and oil continues to grow, partly owing to the 
automobile demand, the increase in wage-earners from 1914 to 
1925 being 90 per cent and 157 per cent respectively. Aluminum 
ware is coming more and more into use in our lives, and as a result 
there were three times as many persons manufacturing it in 1925 
as in 1914. The increased wealth may be responsible for more than 
doubling the number of stock-brokers from 1910 to 1920. 

The spread of another interesting social habit is indicated by 
the great growth of social work and welfare work. There were 
16,000 religious, charity, and welfare workers in 1910, and by 
1920 the number was 41,000. 


HABITS THAT ARE BEING LOST 


Inventions bring new occupations, of course, but at the ex- 
pense of others, and the course of events inevitably leaves many 
diminishing occupations. Such, for instance, are the blacksmiths, 
who declined 16 per cent from 1910 to 1920; midwives, who de- 
clined 23 per cent; carriage- and hack-drivers, 74 per cent; hostlers 
and stable hands, 70 per cent. The old-time boarding-house is giv- 
ing way to the restaurant, for the number of boarding- and lodging- 
house keepers declined 20 per cent in this period. 

Apparently we are using fewer firearms, for the number en- 
gaged in fabricating them in 1925 was 37 per cent less than the 
number in 1914. 

The radio and the phonograph, it is supposed, are replacing 
the piano, for the decrease in the occupation of piano-making was 
16 per cent in this period ending in 1925. 

Statistics of occupations record the changes in styles of dress 
also. For instance, the numbers making combs and hairpins de- 
creased 53 per cent between 1914 and 1925. Corset-makers 
dropped off 30 per cent, and the dressers of feathers and plumes 
80 per cent. 

The ancient occupation of wheelwright has almost disap- 
peared, there being only about 12 per cent as many of them in 
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1920 as in 1850. Certain other woodworking crafts have fared 
likewise. The coopers during this time decreased 60 per cent. We 
use wooden barrels less, owing to the adoption of other types of 
containers. Cabinet-makers are meeting a similar fate, having in- 
creased only one-quarter as fast as the population. Cabinets are 
now being made in factories and of steel. Division of labor and 
new materials destroyed the old hand trade. 


THE GROWTH OF COMMUNICATION 


Data on occupations again and again reveal evidence of that 
most striking of modern social phenomena, the tremendous growth 
of the agencies of rapid and distant communication. Among the 
indices of this development is the increase in the number of tele- 
phone- and telegraph-operators. They were thirty-one times as 
numerous in 1920 as they were in 1870, while the female tele- 
phone-operators doubled in the last census decade. Stenographers 
increased in number 1,740 per cent within thirty years. The num- 
ber of wage-earners employed in making typewriters and typewrit- 
er supplies was 35 per cent larger in 1925 than in 1914. The print- 
ing and publishing trades were five times as large in employees in 
1920 as in 1870. The phenomena of the radio and the air mail are 
well known, while previous statistics show the rate of increase of 
the automobile and the newspaper. The increase in transportation 
by railroads has not been especially noticeable in recent years. 


THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF RECREATION 


In a highly developed money economy it is to be expected that 
recreation may be had for a price; indeed, that it should become 
organized like the trade in articles of commerce. Occupational 
data do not give a complete picture of this phenomenon, but they 
do point out the trend. For instance, those engaged in making 
playground equipment, toys, and games have increased rapidly in 
recent years, the growth amounting to 80 per cent in the eleven- 
year period ending in 1925. There were 56 per cent more makers 
of athletic and sporting goods in 1925 than in 1914. Between 1910 
and 1920 the keepers of dance halls, skating-rinks, and billiard- 
rooms grew nearly 50 per cent in number. In the same period 
teachers of athletics and dancing increased 147 per cent. 
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Ushers in theaters of all kinds increased 129 per cent in that 
time, while the wage-earners making theatrical scenery and stage 
equipment grew 344 per cent over the eleven-year period covered 
by the census of manufactures. The number of actors grew, from 
1870 to 1920, nearly three times as fast as the population. These 
statistics may not mean an expansion of recreation, though we 
might guess that such was the case because of larger income and 
more leisure. It may only mean a growing demand for costly rec- 
reation, which in turn may be a shift in the manner of spending 
leisure time. 


CHANGES IN THE FAMILY 


From the changes in occupations may be read the story of 
what has happened to family life on its productive side, at least in 
part, in recent years. The home is no longer the center of produc- 
tion, particularly in the cities. The factory, the shop, and the 
office have taken its place. These functional losses are by no means 
completed. In the twenty-year period from 1900 to 1920, the gen- 
eral population increased 39 per cent and the urban population 49 
per cent, yet the number of waiters increased 113 per cent. Dur- 
ing the latter half of this period, the number of restaurant-keepers 
increased 158 per cent. The decline of the boarding- and lodging- 
houses may have accounted for some of this shift, yet the absolute 
increase in the number of restaurants was greater than the de- 
crease in both boarding- and lodging-houses. Many of the lodging- 
houses have changed their names to hotels. The delicatessen deal- 
ers increased about three times as fast as the population since 
1910. Employees engaged in canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables increased 37 per cent from 1914 to 1925, despite the 
growing use of machinery. 

Power laundry operatives increased 25 per cent in the same 
time. The number of wage-earners making sewing-machines for 
factory and home use declined since 1919 (to 1925) about 25 per 
cent. 

The growth of the number of school teachers is an evidence of 
the influences changing the home, for these school teachers are 
substitute parents for a time, and keep the child away from the 
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home. The number of parents has trebled since 1870, but the num- 
ber of school teachers has increased six times. 

The effective system of policing developed in modern times 
removes in part from the father and the adult sons and relatives a 
protective function that was very important for the family in 
American pioneer days and in feudal times in Europe. In 1910 
there was 1 policeman (constable, sheriff, or detective) for every 
240 families, while in 1920 the ratio was 1 to 220. The total in- 
crease in such police, guards, inspectors, soldiers, marines, fire- 
men, and officials was 70 per cent from 1910 to 1920. Insurance 
is another form of protection which was formerly provided by 
members of the family. The number of insurance agents and offi- 
cials has grown enormously in recent times. During the decade 
from 1910 to 1920, the increase was 36 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the statistics of occupations during the last seventy 
years and during the last decade yield much evidence of the 
changes that are taking place, and, when due regard is taken of the 
substitution of machines and of exports, rates can be measured 
with a fair degree of accuracy. We see the decline of agriculture, 
the great growth of the middleman, the decline of the lower grades 
of personal and domestic service, the rise of the higher paid serv- 
ices such as those of the professions, and the increase in govern- 
mental employees. There is no slackening in our growing use of 
machines. Our budgets are including more and more expensive 
items. With the new inventions we are acquiring new habits and 
losing old ones. Agencies of more rapid communication are de- 
veloping at a phenomenal rate. The family continues to lose its 
functions to industry and the state, one of these functions being 
recreation, which is becoming a large commercial activity. These 
are some of the general trends, most interesting details of which 
are shown by the data of specific occupations. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new mem- 
bers received into the Society since our last issue and up to March 31 
are as follows: 


Alihan, Milla Aissa, 149 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 

Alinsky, Sol David, 5414 W. North Ave., Chicago 

Bantle, Florence O., Hamburg, N.Y. 

Bernard, Jessie, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Blumenthal, Eveline E., 333 Daly Ave., Missoula, Mont. 

Bower, William Clayton, 1366 E. 57th St., Chicago 

Bowman, Claude C., 2223 Penn St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Brown, Miss Gertrude, 24 The Roslyn Apartments, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Brown, Walter James, 1006 Wellington St., London, Ont. 

Browne, Bessie E., 515 S. 6th St., Columbia, Mo. 

Buckley, Lucy McGee, Spink Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burroughs, Lisle, 44 Morton St., New York 

Cairns, Huntington, 1813 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 

Callis, Myra Colson, U.S. Veterans’ Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Callison, I. P., Union, Wash. 

Coyle, Otto L., 3022 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

David, George Franklin, Wilberforce, Ohio 

Dunham, Lawrence B., 61 Broadway, Room 3012, New York 
Dysinger, Wendell S., 117 E. Market St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Falkenstein, Richard B., 1563 Fulham St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Felger, Mrs. Wilma, 225 West First St., Van Wert, Ohio 

Fujii, Yoshito, 423 Maynard Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Gebhart, John C., 21 E. 40th St., New York 

Griggs, Mary Lee, 768 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Hall, Gladys E., Riley Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hargan, James, 134 W. 15th St., New York 

Harris, Agnes Ellen, University, Alabama 

Horack, Katharine, 448 Main, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Horne, Louis W., 212 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

House, Samuel Daniel, 27 W. 74th St., New York 

Huber, George R., 343 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Jasper, Miss Clara, 108 Commerce Bldg., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Johnson, Miss Winifred B., 2160 Potter St., Eugene, Ore. 

Jones, Minnie Beatrice, 600 East Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 

Kepner, Charles David, Jr., 62 Snell Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
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Kimpel, Ben F., Apt. 405, 228 N. 12th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Koechling, Agnes, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 

Laing, James T., Indianola Court, Columbus, Ohio 

Landis, Paul H., 530 Huron St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Loebus, Curt W., 1432 Argyle St., Chicago 

Lyons, James Stanley, Hebrew Union Collegé, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Maphis, Charles G., Box 149, University, Va. 

Marrs, Mrs. S. M. N., 1608 Congress Ave., Austin, Tex. 
Masley, Miss Anna, 1003 N. Richmond St., Chicago 

Morse, Hon. Waldo G., 37 Wall St., New York 

Mundie, Paul Joseph, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
Nickson, Mrs. D. H., 4404 55 N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Painter, Hazel Zoea, 768 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Pettengill, Robert B., Box 422, University Station, Tucson, Ariz. 
Pleasant, H. H., Danville, Ind. 

Post, Amy L., Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. 
Robinson, Thomas Hoben, Box 327, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Rorty, Winifred, R.F.D. No. 11, Westport, Conn. 

Scott, Almere L., University Extension Division, Madison, Wis. 
Selling, Lowell S., Bellevue Hospital, New York 

Shelby, Thomas Hall, 409 W. 3oth St., Austin, Tex. 

Spalding, Helen E., 598 Maryland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Swander, Thomas Lester, 1115 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Towler, Mrs. Vance, 59 Tudor Court, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wackrow, Leona M., 129 S. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
Wakeley, Ray E., 140 Union St., Hillsdale, Mich. 

Wardlaw, Joseph Coachman, 188 S. Milledge Ave., Athens, Ga. 
Winston, Sanford, 211 Groveland Ave., Raleigh, N.C. 


Social Science Research Council.—At its recent meeting the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Social Science Research Council awarded 27 re- 
search fellowships. The awards were distributed among the Social sci- 
entists as follows: anthropology, 3; economics, 5; history, 6; political 
science, 3; psychology, 3; sociology, 3; geography, 1; law, 2; miscel- 
laneous, 1. 

The three Fellows selected from the applicants in sociology are: 
Brown, EstHER LuctLe (Pu.D., June, 1929, New Hampshire) 

Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of New Hampshire 
Project: “Lycanthropy—the Loup Garou” 
Study in Canada and France 
LuMPKIN, KATHARINE DU Pre (PH.D. Wisconsin) 
Instructor in Sociology and Economics, Mount Holyoke College 
Project: “A Study of Social Situation as Related to Conduct Problem Chil- 
dren in Dependent Families” 
Study in New York City 
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WirtH, Louis (PH.D. Chicago) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Tulane University 

Project: “Segregated Areas and Local Communities in German Cities: A 

Comparative Study in Methods of Social Research as Affected by Recent 

Developments in Human Ecology and Social Psychology” 


These fellowships are designed to promote the development of re- 
search workers rather than to aid in the execution of specific research 
projects. It is hoped they may save to the field of productive scholarship 
promising Ph.D.’s whose zeal for research and writing has been gradually 
ebbing under heavy and diversified teaching schedules and routine ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Or again, by affording a year of travel and 
investigation, the fellowships may broaden and enrich the scholarship of 
the young men and women who have just completed their Ph.D. work. 
Such a year may enable a Fellow to push further his researches in the 
field which his Ph.D. thesis has opened up. It may simply result in his 
digging deeper within the narrow confines of his own discipline. This in 
itself is worth while. It may, however—and the Committee hopes that 
this will frequently prove to be the case—enable him to broaden his ap- 
proach to the problem of his special interest. He may elect to use the 
year to study such phases of other social disciplines as will enable him 
better to understand the ramifications of his ewn problem. In this way 
he will become not only a more effective economist or historian, for ex- 
ample, but also a more effective social scientist. 

Awards are made once a year. Applicants should apply to John V. 
Van Sickle, Fellowship Secretary, 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City (after April 1, 230 Park Ave.) in time to get their formal 
applications in by December 1, for the awards beginning July 1 follow- 
ing. The Committee meets in January or early February, and the awards 
are made known around the middle of February. 

The fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States or Canada, who hold the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent and who 
are not over thirty-five years of age. These requirements are not abso- 
lutely iron bound but exceptions are more and more infrequent. The gen- 
eral term of the fellowship is one year, though in exceptional cases they 
may range from three months to two years. The stipend varies with the 
requirements of the Fellow, such as his present salary, number of de- 
pendents, amount of travel involved, etc. 


New program of the American Political Science Association —At 
its annual meeting in Chicago in December the American Political Sci- 
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ence Association adopted the report of its policy committee, which had 
completed, under a grant of $7,500 from the Carnegie Foundation, a 
survey of the field of political-science activity and the present and pos- 
sible future place of the Association therein. The survey included the 
following studies: conditions favorable to creative work in political 
science, C. A. Beard; research in politics, Charles E. Merriam; research 
in international relations, Pitman B. Potter; research in public adminis- 
tration, W. F. Willoughby; financing mature scholars, R. M. Story; 
publication (other than the Political Science Review), J. A. Fairlie; the 
Political Science Review, F. A. Ogg; instruction in colleges and univer- 
sities, W. B. Munro; instruction in normal schools, engineering schools, 
etc., E. W. Crecraft; training for public service, Thomas H. Reed; Per- 
sonal Service, William Anderson. The chief recommendations of the 
Committee on Policy were (1) provision for an executive director of the 
Association, with suitable compensation and clerical aid; (2) duties of 
the executive director should include, with the approval of the Committee 
on Research, proposing projects for research, receiving propositions for 
research, promoting research projects by co-operation with universities 
and other research agencies by raising funds for research projects not 
otherwise financed, keeping a record of research work in political science, 
studying opportunities for employment in official and unofficial public 
service as well as in colleges, supplying colleges and other agencies with 
information, and maintaining a roster of personnel available for such 
work. 


Social Science Abstracts—As the American Journal of Sociology 
goes to press it has received the first two issues of Social Science Ab- 
stracts, or those for March and April, 1929. The new journal is wel- 
comed not only for the signal contribution that it will make as an indis- 
pensable aid to persons engaged in research, but as an evidence of the 
growing interest in the integration and interdependence of the social 
sciences as their fields of inquiry become more and more complex and 
specialized. F. Stuart Chapin, who from 1919 until recently was chair- 
man of the Committee on Social Abstracts of the American Sociological 
Society, is the editor-in-chief, and W. I. Brandt and Robert M. Wood- 
bury are associate editors. The editorial organization consists of a board 
of directors, an international group of advisory editors, a large number of 
consulting editors, and a central staff of eight specialists. The magnitude 
of the field covered by the staff with its co-operating force of eight hun- 
dred scholars may be gauged by the following extract from a recent an- 
nouncement by the editors: 
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Since June 1, our editorial staff has listed over 2,600 journals in the social 
sciences. Of this number over 1,000 are systematically examined when re- 
ceived in the Columbia University Library. This partial list may be roughly 
classified by subject as follows: 361 journals in human geography, 77 in cul- 
tural anthropology, 600 in history, 700 in economics, 637 in political science, 
and 332 in sociology. ‘These periodicals are published in the following twenty- 
two languages: Arabic, Bulgarian, Chinese, Czech, Danish, Dutch, English, 
Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Magyar, Norwe- 
gian, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. 

The subscription rate is six dollars a year including the annual indexes. 
Communications should be addressed to 611 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


National Community Center Association—The officers for 1929 of 
the National Community Center Association are as follows: president, 
Jesse F. Steiner (Tulane University); vice-president, Arthur Evans 
Wood (University of Michigan), Robert E. Park (University of Chica- 
go), Miss Mary P. Follett (Boston), John L. Gillin (University of Wis- 
consin); treasurer, Edward L. Burchard (Chicago); secretary and edi- 
tor, LeRoy E. Bowman (Columbia University); Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis (chairman), Miss Dorothy Enderis, Clarence 
A. Perry, B. L. Hummel, C. C. North, W. I. Newstetter, J. H. Montgom- 
ery, Walter Pettit. 


American Country Life Association—The next conference of the 
American Country Life Association will be held at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, October 17-20, 1929, on the general topic “Rural Organi- 
zation.” The Program Committee, of which W. H. Stacy, Ames, Iowa, is 
acting secretary, is developing a program based upon a combination of 
sectional meetings for open-forum discussion on the various phases of 
rural organization and general sessions, with prominent speakers of na- 
tional repute. At the meeting of the Board of Directors, held on January 
26, the following officers were elected for the year 1929: honorary presi- 
dent, Kenyon L. Butterfield; president, Frank O. Lowden; vice-presi- 
dents, Henry A. Wallace and Mrs. C. C. Schuttler; treasurer, Albert 
Shaw, Jr.; executive secretary, Benson Y. Landis; field representatives, 
Nat T. Frame, W. H. Stacy, and Henry Israel. Dean A. R. Mann, of 
Cornell University, was named chairman of the Executive Committee. 


International Conference on Country Life—The fourth Interna- 
tional Conference on Country Life will take place at Budapest, Hungary, 
June 1-7. It is expected that several American delegates will be present. 
Arrangements have been made for the presentation of three main papers 
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by Americans. Any rural sociologists interested in this meeting can get 
detailed information about it by writing Mr. Asher Hobson, American 
Consulate, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Milford Conference Report.—Publication by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers of the Milford Conference Report, by the sub- 
committee of which Porter Lee is chairman, was announced for April, 
according to Mary Van Kleeck, chairman of the Publications Commit- 
tee. The Report is concerned with the answers to four questions of the 
most fundamental importance to social case-workers: What is generic 
social case work? What is a competent agency? What is a desirable di- 
vision of labor among case-work agencies? What is adequate training 
for social case-workers? 


Russell Sage Foundation.—Joanna C. Colcord has been appointed 
director of the Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in succession to Mary E. Richmond. She will join the staff 
of the Foundation about July 1, 1929. Miss Colcord is well known to 
social workers through her book Broken Homes and through her articles 
on various phases of family social work. 


Brookings Institution —Frank Tannenbaum is in Porto Rico assist- 
ing in the survey of economic and social conditions which is being con- 
ducted by the Brookings Institution. Mr. Tannenbaum’s book, The 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution, prepared for the Institution, is now in 
press. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association—The Association held a 
convention in the city of New York on February 22 and 23. Several 
papers emphasized the significance of social factors in the causation of 
personality problems. Dr. S. M. Hartwell, of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, Boston, laid down the principle that in the child’s environment the 
people whom he knows and responds to are more important as influencers 
of his behavior than material things and events. In a study of birth and 
nursing conditions and the personal history of the first two or three years 
of the child’s life, Dr. Gerald H. J. Pearson, of the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, also found that parental attitudes have far more to do 
with the formation of the child’s personality than actual happenings. In 
a paper on the play of social factors in personality integration, Dr. James 
S. Plant, of the Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, New Jersey, gave 
the results of six years’ study of 2,500 juvenile delinquents which led him 
to conclude that the decline of family life militated against adequate 
personality development and the proper satisfaction of the emotional life 
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that underlies it. In the face of this situation, he declared, the psychia- 
trist must turn to a study of social institutions and community life, and 
become less preoccupied with his studies of the individual, since he can- 
not integrate the personality of the individual without integrating the 
environment in which the individual lives, moves, and has his being. 

An interesting study of crime in the Loop and adjacent districts in 
Chicago, showing the importance of environment over that of national- 
ity, in juvenile delinquency, was described by Clifford R. Shaw, of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research of that city. 


Bowdoin College.—An Institute of the Social Sciences is announced 
for April 29-May 11. The subjects included will be law, government, 
economics, and sociology. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter has been granted 
an additional semester’s leave of absence for service with the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care, of which he is assistant director of study. 


Dartmouth College-—Professor McQuilken DeGrange sailed for 
France on March 29 to be a member of the jury which passed on the 
thesis of M. Charles Mollon, a candidate for the D.és-L. degree, at the 
Université de Claremont, on April 13. Professor DeGrange has returned 
to America, sailing on April 16. This is believed to be the first time that 
a member of an American faculty has been invited to cross the seas to 
serve as a member of such a jury at a French university. Professor De- 
Grange is one of the few Americans who possess the Doctorat d’Etat 
degree from a French university. This was granted to him at Claremont 
in 1923. 

Catholic University—Announcement was made in February by the 


Macmillan Company of the publication of Social Problems of Childhood, 
by Dr. Paul H. Furfey, author of The Gang Age. 


Clark University—Dr. S. J. Brandenburg returned in January, after 
seven months of study in Europe, principally in Berlin. 


Garrett Biblical Institute——Mr. Murray Leiffer, instructor in so- 
ciology at the Chicago Training School, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of sociology at the Institute. 


The University of Missouri—The Board of Curators has just ap- 
proved a two-year curriculum in public welfare in the college of agricul- 
ture which will lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in rural public 
welfare. The direction of this curriculum will be within the department 
of rural sociology. Professor Morgan believes this is the first college of 
agriculture to offer a degree in the social aspects of country life. 
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New York School of Social Work.—In March, The Inquiry pub- 
lished Community Conflict, which represents the middle stage of a study 
of the problem of cross-purposes and factional disputes in the local com- 
munity, directed by Mr. E. C. Lindeman. The aim of this book is to 
evolve an approach to the handling of community problems which would 
prove of assistance both to persons engaged in community work and to 
those who teach applied sociology. A special paper edition for students 
is offered at one dollar a copy, in lots of ten or more. Address: The In- 
quiry, 129 East Fifty-second Street, New York. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. Donald Young, of the department 
of sociology, edited the November Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. The issue is brought out as a separate vol- 
ume, titled Te American Negro. It is a symposium composed of nearly 
forty contributions from prominent authorities of both racial groups, 
and deals with manifold aspects of the interracial problem. Other pub- 
lications from the Pennsylvania department of sociology are Quantita- 
tive Methods in Politics by Stuart A. Rice, published by Knopf, and a 
new and much enlarged edition of Carl Kelsey’s Physical Basis of So- 
ciety, Appleton. Dr. Thorsten Sellin addressed the National Interracial 
Conference in Washington in December on the subject of “The Crim- 
inality of the Negro.” 

Dr. Hugh Carter, of the department of sociology, has been on leave 
this year making a study of public poor-relief in Pennsylvania since 1875. 
His results are to be published this spring. The study is under the gen- 
eral direction of Mr. Ralph G. Hurlin, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and is financed by the Commonwealth Fund and the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania. Mr. Carter will again be on leave next 
year. He will be occupied with research with the Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care. Mr. Harry H. Moore is the director of this Committee. 
Dr. Carter read a paper on “Fluctuations in Dependency in Pennsylvania 
since 1875” at a recent meeting of the Sociological Club. 

A Directory of State-Wide Welfare Organizations in Pennsylvania 
has been prepared by Mr. Jacob J. Blair, instructor in the department of 
sociology, under the direction of Professor James H. S. Bossard, and un- 
der the active supervision of Mr. Arthur Dunham, secretary to the Child 
Welfare Division of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 
The Directory is being published by the Public Charities Association. 
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Conditioned Reflexes: An Investigation of the Physiological Ac- 
tivity of the Cerebral Cortex. By I. P. Paviov. Translated by 
G. V. ANREP. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. Pp. xv-+430. $9.00. 

Few men have given such definite direction to American psychology 
as has Pavlov. Oddly, there has been very little in English available 
from his pen. American students have gained their knowledge of his 
work mainly from his popularizers, among whom we must put the ma- 
jority of professional psychologists. It seems clear that American under- 
standing of Pavlov’s work has been confined largely to the picture of the 
dog who came to secrete saliva at the ringing of the bell. Huge schemes 
of psychology have been erected on the notion of the “conditioned reflex” 
derived from this instance. The opportunity to gain a true picture of 
Pavlov’s experimental achievements is given in Conditioned Reflexes. 

This volume contains detailed accounts of the experiments made by 
Pavlov and his associates on the functioning of the cortex in dogs. Pav- 
lov is a physiologist; his work gains its greatest significance if regarded 
as a study of the functioning of the cerebral hemispheres. His method of 
investigating cortical activity has been to use the conditioned reflex. His 
experimental work is based upon the use of two reflexes—the alimentary 
reflex and the mild defense reflex. The former operates when the dog is 
given food; the latter when it is given some acid or noxious substance. 
Both reflexes have two manifestations—a motor and a secretory. Pav- 
lov has centered his attention on the secretory side. By a simple yet in- 
genious technique he is able to catch and measure the saliva which is 
secreted when the reflex is brought into action. This gives him a quanti- 
tative measure of the reflex. Through attention to the secretory aspect 
Pavlov has been able to trace the conditions under which conditioned re- 
flexes develop, the different kinds of conditioned reflexes, and the condi- 
tions under which such reflexes are “extinguished.” Space does not per- 
mit one to mention the ingenious experiments and interesting results 
which show these different aspects of the conditioned reflex. What is dis- 
tinctly important is the work on excitation and inhibition. These are two 
cortical functions which are revealed by the conditioned-reflex proced- 
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ure. A copious secretion in connection with a reflex is a sign of an excita- 
tory process; a very small secretion, or a failure to secrete, a sign of the 
inhibitory process. The use of different conditioned reflexes, their forma- 
tion through different sense organs, and the variation of the conditions 
under which they appear made it possible for Pavlov and his associates 
to study very carefully inhibition and excitation. Pavlov is led to regard 
them as the fundamental functions of the cortex. Of decided interest and 
importance in his experiments is the clash of these two processes. Pavlov 
found in this conflict the source of neurotic behavior in dogs. 

Pavlov’s discoveries will stand forever as notable achievements in 
the physiological study of the brain. To what extent are they applicable 
to human behavior? The conception of human behavior as resulting 
from the mere conditioning of reflexes has become so imbedded in our 
psychological tradition that it might seem absurd to raise the question. 
Yet anyone who reads this book reflectively must become acutely aware 
of the speculative character of the efforts to interpret human behavior in 
terms of conditioned reflexes. Much of the carrying-over of the condi- 
tioned-reflex principle is distinctly rash. We are told that to form a con- 
ditioned reflex “the conditioned stimulus should begin to operate before 
the unconditioned stimulus comes into action” (p. 27). In current psy- 
chological explanation little attempt is made to adhere to this order. Also, 
Pavlov tells us, ““We cannot proceed further than a conditioned reflex of 
the third order” (p. 34). Even this was true only in the case of the 
strongest reflex—a defense reaction against the stimulation of the skin 
by a strong electric current. Nothing in Pavlov’s work warrants the 
popular view that reconditioning is almost endless. 

Even though one follows Pavlov’s tested conclusions in applying the 
conditioned-reflex concept to human conduct, certain important restric- 
tions seem to be present. Outstanding is the inability of such a scheme 
to account for the appearance of new behavior. In the conditioned reflex 
old behavior is called out by a new stimulus. All that is new is the con- 
nection between the conditioned stimulus and the response of the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus; no behavior is called out that was not already present 
in the organism. This is different from the development of a new act. To 
call such development “integration” is to label it not to explain it; to 
conceive of integration in terms of the conditioned reflex has its basis 
not in fact but in speculation. It is interesting to note that Pavlov says 
little of motor activity, but confines himself mainly to the secretory as- 
pect of the reflex. The process of secretion is, of course, stable and not 
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The conditioned reflex seems sczrcely to apply to the field of mean- 
ingful behavior, where one reacts not automatically but as a result of 
interpretation. Pavlov would bring this kind of activity within his 
scheme, yet his own descriptions and his facts seem scarcely to warrant 
such inclusion. A reflex is defined as “a necessary reaction following 
upon a strictly definite stimulus under defined conditions” (p. 24). 
While Pavlov speaks of conditioned stimuli as “signals” (pp. 16-17) the 
response to them is in the same direct, automatic way as is the uncondi- 
tioned reflex. That human beings react in this manner in the field of tem- 
perament, skill, technique, and channeled habit is evident; but in the 
realm of interpretation it seems true that behavior is not automatic but 
checked—not direct but mediated. To interpret this latter form of be- 
havior as a mere complex functioning of conditioned reflexes is again 
speculation not fact. 

Pavlov, to be true, attaches great hope to the extension of his theo- 
ries to human behavior and, indeed, is inclined to put all human behavior 
in this mold. But underneath his hopes and expectations he retains a so- 
ber and guarded view. He tells us in connection with his own work: 

It would be the height of presumption to regard these first steps in eluci- 
dating the physiology of the cortex as solving the intricate problems of the 
higher psychic activities in man, when in fact at the present stage of our work 
no detailed application of its results to man is yet permissible [p. 395]. 


Perhaps enthusiastic psychologists and sociologists who use the principle 
of conditioned reflexes with such abandon may come to think in a similar 
sober vein. 


To the reviewer this book of Pavlov cannot be praised too highly. 
It is thorough, full of adequate descriptions of many ingenious experi- 
ments, brilliant yet cautious in interpretation—in all an admirable pic- 
ture of scientific research. The difficult task of translation has been 
splendidly accomplished by Dr. G. V. Anrep, student and collaborator of 


Professor Pavlov. 
HERBERT BLUMER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Readings in Public Opinion: Its Formation and Control. Edited by 
W. Brooke GRAVES, with an Introduction by Crype L. Kine. 
PH.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xxxiv+- 
1281. $6.00. 


The Public and Its Problems. By JoHN Dewey. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. vi+224. $2.00. 

There are two references in Professor Graves’s Readings in Public 
Opinion to John Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems. One reference 
calls attention to the fact that the volume was published in 1927, and 
the other states that it “deals especially with the problems of the public 
in the communtiy.” It seems unfortunate that Dewey’s little volume was 
not published earlier. If it had been, the author of Readings in Public 
Opinion might have conceived his task differently. At any rate, what the 
volume seems to lack is any fundamental and consistent conception of 
what the public is; its relation to society on the one hand, and to govern- 
ment and the state on the other. Such a conception would have enabled 
the author to organize his materials in regard to public opinion in such 
a way as to give his readers something more than an elaborate picture of 
the existing disorder of popular thought on the subject. Readings in Pub- 
lic Opinion is an interesting scrapbook into which apparently everything, 
from Floyd H. Allport’s observations on the “prepotent reflexes” to Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s statements on “the president’s signature and the Veto of 
Bills,” finds a place. Public opinion, the press, the pulpit, moving pictures 
and the radio; the task of the publicity man, the demagogue, the reform- 
er; the influence of chambers of commerce and improvement associations, 
and the legislative lobby on public opinion, freedom of speech, the con- 
flict of color, and the administration of justice—all are represented in one 
or more of the “readings” in this interesting volume. Some of the obser- 
vations reproduced, notably those by A. Lawrence Lowell, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Edward Alsworth Ross, Rollo Ogden, Ivy L. Lee, James Bryce, 
Graham Wallas, and Frank I. Cobb make real contributions to our 
knowledge of public opinion. Others, like those of Sigmund Freund in 
the Group Mind and John B. Watson in Behaviorism, are apparently in- 
tended to supply (what is certainly much needed) some scheme of fun- 
damental explanation which might reduce to order and make intelligible 
the wide range of materials which the volume covers. A good deal of 
what is written about the press and public opinion is merely hortatory 
or cynical, depending upon the temper of the writer. This, too, has found 
a place in the Readings and serves at least to exhibit the attitude of our 
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intelligentzia toward the newspaper and other agencies through which 
public opinion finds expression. Some of the best things in the book are 
by the editor. Professor Graves’s analyses and documents at the end of 
the chapters are particularly valuable and stimulating. 

This book will raise more questions than it answers, and, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, that is all that could be expected or desired. 

John Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems is less a discussion of the 
public and public opinion than actually an oblique attack on the problem 
of the state. It is an attempt to describe the state realistically as a going 
concern rather than a philosophical abstraction defined in legal and nor- 
mative terms. “The state,” he says, “is the organization of public opin- 
ion... oo The obvious external mark of the organization of a public or 
of a state is thus the existence of officials.” 

The state is public opinion plus the formal organization through 
which, so to speak, public opinion is administered. Opinion, which may 
properly be called public, arises when some act of an individual or a 
group of individuals has consequences which affect others than those 
directly concerned. It arises when the acts of an individual or a group 
collide with the acts or interests of others. “Those indirectly and seri- 
ously affected for good or for evil form a group distinctive enough to 
require recognition and a name. The name selected is the public.” 

Anything becomes public when it seriously affects others than those 
directly concerned. Otherwise it remains a private matter. The state is, 
therefore, the institution that arises to deal with those matters which are 
public rather than private. The state is not a structure that is separated 
from public opinion. It is not something that is created out of hand, nor 
something divinely constituted, fixed, and unchangeable. “The belief in 
political fixity, of the sanctity of some form of state consecrated by the 
efforts of our fathers and hallowed by tradition, is one of the stumbling 
blocks in the way of orderly and direct change; it is an invitation to re- 
volt and revolution.” 

The state is not to be identified with the form and the functionaries 
through which public opinion issues in action. On the other hand, this 
external and formal organization of public opinion and the legal and 
philosophical conceptions in which its functions are defined are no less 
a part of the state than the public opinion to which they give direction 
and expression. 

The conception which men hold of the state is not something apart 
from the state itself, because the conception which men have of their 
relations to one another helps to make those relations what they are. 
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Ideas belong to human beings who have bodies, and there is no separation 
between the structures and the processes of the part of the body that enter- 
tains the ideas and the part that performs acts. Brain and muscle work to- 
gether, and the brains of men are much more important data for social science 
than are the muscular system and the sense organs. 


This means that the state, public opinion, moral ideas, and social at- 
titudes are to be regarded as a part of nature. They are all parts of the 
cosmos, to be studied empirically, in all their changing forms and mani- 
festations. As Dewey says, “By its very nature, a state is something to be 
scrutinized, investigated, searched for.” The state is, to be sure, in part, 
at least, an idea, but ideas also have their natural histories. 

Rosert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Marriage and Family Relationships. By ERNEST Rutx- 
ERFORD GROVES and WILLIAM FIELDING OcBURN. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+-497. $4.50. 

When one views the flood of recent literature concerning marriage 
and the family one naturally asks, To what end is another book written? 
Groves and Ogburn frankly face this situation and answer that there is 
need of a text for college students, one which will present “substantial 
factual evidence and scientific methods of study.”’ For as matters stand, 
“there is danger of turning the whole study into one of superficial dis- 
cussion or sensational debate and presentation.” 

Some books are made up largely of historical, others of ethnograph- 
ic, data, usually stressing the family as an institution rather than as a 
social group. Other writers concentrate on “problems of the modern 
family.” Groves and Ogburn do neither, but undertake to set forth sig- 
nificant facts about family life in America today and to offer some sug- 
gested interpretations. Two-thirds of the book is occupied by the results 
of Ogburn’s exhaustive statistical study based largely on the United 
States Census of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920. One-fourth consists of 
“evidence gathered from many efforts and tendencies of the present era, 
and from case studies of successful marriage” by Groves. The last forty 
pages are a discussion of methods of study. 

In point of view, this book is almost entirely free from the usual 
setting of norms, eulogizing of the family as a sacred institution, viewing 
of its decadence with alarm, and pious exhortation to return to the true 
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way of life. All these are completely absent from Ogburn’s chapters. 
Occasionally Groves seems to slip back into subjectivism, but for the 
most part he, too, is exceptionally objective. He is at some pains to show 
the relativity of norms and their use for descriptive purposes rather than 
as bases for moral judgments. “It would be folly to set up exact norms 
and insist that all marriage or family life contrary to these is unwhole- 
some (p. 94).”” The book contains no trace of the old-fashioned praise 
of the family, though there is some effort to appraise it with a frank tone 
of optimism. “The new family will be more difficult, maintaining higher 
standards that test character more severely, but it will offer richer fruit 
for the satisfying of human needs (p. 16).” “The criticism and doubt of 
marriage are impressive, but they must not be thought of as a means of 
measurement. .... This criticism is a better index of personal discon- 
tent than of the inability of marriage to attain its norms (p. 95).’’ Groves 
warns against “the impression that family discord is rare and necessarily 
bad. A family with no discord would be so highly abnormal as to be a 
social monstrosity (p. 78).” 

Ogburn’s chapters bring out clearly the hazards of assuming the 
truth of “what one would naturally expect” and of using such assumed 
facts as the basis of generalizations. Here are a few samples from chap- 
ter xxvii which upset popular presuppositions: The general population 
contains a higher percentage of married people than it did thirty years 
ago. The largest percentage of the population married is not found when 
the sexes are equal in number, but when there is an excess of men. Cities 
which have lower birth-rates also have on the average larger percentages 
of young persons married. Negroes report much the highest percentage 
divorced and immigrants the lowest. 

All in all, this is a very interesting and useful book. But it will prob- 
ably serve a larger purpose as reference work than as text. Its greatest 
weakness, in the reviewer’s eyes, is the lack of concrete material in 
Groves’s chapters. The dangers involved in using family histories are 
real; but it should be possible to duplicate what Eldridge and Clark have 
done in Major Problems of Democracy, where the first chapter contains 
a vivid narrative of a middle-class family whose identity is effectively 
concealed. Such case studies would help the student to appreciate the 
family “as a unity of interacting personalities” and to understand the 
series of crises and adjustments which are so significant a part of every 
family’s history. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 
University oF Kansas 
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Recent Social Changes in the United States since the War and Par- 
ticularly in 1927. Edited by F. Ocsurn. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xiii+230. $3.00. 

This collection of nineteen papers is already familiar to readers of the 
American Journal of Sociology, in which they first appeared (July, 1928). 
They are here reproduced as a volume, without substantial change. In 
consequence, attention to the factual material seems unnecessary in this 
review. The reviewer does feel called upon, however, for some appraisal 
of the enterprise, as a new and prospectively continuing venture in Amer- 
ican sociology. We are evidently dealing with the first number of a year 
book. A similar assemblage of articles concerning social changes in 1928 
appears in this issue of the Journal and will again be republished in a sep- 
arate volume. 

Social scientists of all descriptions, sociologists in particular, are in 
process of becoming specialists. Coincident with this process is a demand 
for aid in keeping track of at least the major developments within fields of 
social interest outside of the specialty. As one of these “aids” the present 
volume finds a legitimate raison d’étre. We are all interested, or should 
be, in innumerable aspects of social change. Carefully assembled statis- 
tics are scarcely dry upon the pages of lecture notes or manuscripts before 
they are obsolete. While looking up new data in one field, we get behind 
the times in others. A year book which sketches in rapid fashion a num- 
ber of the more important changes of the year should soften the way in 
the hopeless but useful endeavor to keep up to date. 

The reviewer has read the compact pages of this little book with a 
cumulative impression of the imminence if not the concurrency of revo- 
lution in social life. Transformations are taking place all about us with 
a rapidity that is breath-taking. Who has been able to grasp the com- 
posite social significance of the changes taking place? The attempt to do 
so is wholesome, and the trail toward Whither from Whence may at least 
be intercepted at the signboard here set up. Two questions remain: Has 
the field for such a task been covered adequately elsewhere? Has the best 
advantage been taken of the space employed? 

There is undoubtedly some overlapping in content between Recent 
Social Changes and the American Year Book. Such topics as Production, 
Foreign Trade, Foreign Policy, Labor, Wages, Education, and Religion, 
among others, are treated in both. It seems fair to say that among the 
articles by its 185 contributors, the American Year Book touches upon 
nearly all the topics discussed by Recent Social Changes. It does so, how- 
ever, in more abbreviated fashion. Moreover, it presumes to deal with 
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“every field of endeavor’ as “a presentation and interpretation of events 
and progress in America.” Hence it deals, for example, with the physical 
sciences. The volume reviewed, being limited to social changes, is more 
compact, less expensive, and at the same time in some respects more com- 
prehensive. It thus seems to have a place for itself beside, and not in con- 
flict with, the older and larger publication. 

Has the most effective use been made of space? The average level of 
the contributions in reference to their purpose is high. The announcement 
for the 1928 inventory includes all the 1927 and a few additional topics. 
If the series is continued, experience will probably disclose other desira- 
ble additions, and also some variations. The fact that a number of the 
first contributors found it necessary to describe social changes during 
1927 as part of a process characterizing a number of consecutive years 
suggests that some topics might profitably be reviewed less often than an- 
nually. New topics might replace them in intervening issues. 

The development of the project during the next and subsequent years 
will be followed with keen interest. Amid the innumerable changes of 
which it takes note, what will its own changes be? 


Stuart A. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Field Studies in Sociology: A Student’s Manual. By Vivien M. 
PatMER. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 
xix-+281. $2.50. 

A few years ago sociologists were insisting that theirs was a genuine 
science; more recently they have urged one another to become scientific; 
at last they are actually formulating methods of research. In this “stu- 
dent’s manual” we have one of the few attempts to introduce beginners 
systematically to sociological research. There have been many textbooks 
on statistics which have been helpful to sociologists, but which left stu- 
dents to make their own applications to this field. There have been a few 
books on the technique of social surveys, but they have had more signifi- 
cance for social work than for social science. Schluter’s How to Do Re- 
search Work outlined the procedure essential to any scientific study, but 
in a very abstract fashion. Bogardus’ The New Social Research is less 
systematic, but is rich in illustrations and is distinctly sociological. 
Miss Palmer has produced a handbook for students of sociology which 
combines an orderly and detailed statement of methods with enough il- 
lustrations to make the whole thing clear and attractive. 
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The book is made up of four parts. The first discusses the objectives, 
methods, and basic assumptions of sociological research, marking off the 
field clearly from the other social sciences and from social work and 
social reform. The second part outlines in detail three types of case 
studies—one of a territorial group (community), one of an interest group 
(boys’ gang), and one of an accommodation group (immigrant colony). 
Part three takes up the techniques of observation, interviewing, diaries, 
map-making, documentation, analysis, and interpretation. The Appen- 
dixes contain sample materials from studies actually made in Chicago. 

This manual is based on several years of experience at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in directing field studies made by beginning students in 
sociology. It is “keyed” to several different elementary texts and is 
planned “in such a way that observations of group behavior in the field 
were timed to synchronize with the advance of the student in his reading 
of the textbook and in his class discussions.” Frankly, the reviewer 
doubts the feasibility of this program for beginners, especially when they 
are below the rank of Juniors, and when the college or university is lo- 
cated in a small town. But the book can be most heartily recommended 
to every teacher and advanced student of sociology. It opens up the 
field of sociological research in a more satisfactory manner than any 


other book that has yet appeared. Sruart A. QUEEN 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Strike: A Study in Collective Action. By E. T. Hituer. Chi- 

cago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xvi-+-304. $2.50. 

Many books have been written on “labor problems” in the past twen- 
ty years, including both propagandist tracts and important scientific and 
historical studies. The scientific books have been almost without excep- 
tion written from an economic point of view; they have treated workers’ 
organizations and their activities as forces affecting wages, hours, and 
other conditions of labor. Professor Hiller’s The Strike is different in that 
it is an interpretation from a sociological point of view. The author has 
dealt with the strike and with closely connected phenomena not pri- 
marily with reference to their effects upon the labor contract, but as forms 
of collective behavior. For him the central problems relate to the causes 
of strikes, and to the varying patterns which they assume. He devotes 
much consideration to the strategy of strikes, both on the workers’ side 
and on the employers’ side; and he is reasonably successful in explaining 
strategy as a natural response of human nature and group interest to 
given types of situations. 
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An interesting feature of the volume is the interpretation of the 
strike as a political phenomenon—an interpretation which is developed 
through both a description of the manner in which strikes operate, even- 
tually, to modify the constitutional law of a society, and through a com- 
parison of ordinary labor strikes with other types of strike. The chapter 
“The Mythical General Strike,” while not profoundly original in content, 
is interesting and thought provoking. In a stimulating brief Introduc- 
tion, Professor Robert E. Park points out that this volume ought to be 
read in connection with Professor Lyford P. Edwards’ Natural History 
of Revolution, which has previously appeared in the same series, since 
both deal with particular types of social movements which result in modi- 
fications of the political order. 

The book is provided with a selected but unclassified bibliography of 
some two hundred titles, and with a rather complete Index. It is some- 
what weakened by the use of terminology which savors of the seminar 
room, e.g., “groupal differentiation (p. 230).” It is probably desirable 
for the sound development of the social sciences that, for the present, 
writers should avoid as far as possible the introduction of new technical 
terms and phrases. On the whole, however, this is a readable and illumi- 
nating book. 

FLoyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Child and the World. By Marcaret NAuMBuRG. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. xxiv-+-328. $3.50. 

The Problem Child at Home. By Mary Bue. SayLes. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
1928. Pp. x+342. $1.50. 

The history of education is full of protests against standardized 
schools. Margaret Naumburg’s book is based upon her experience in 
building the Walden School in New York. It is a restatement of roman- 
tic individualism @ Ja Rousseau. After declaring that no educational 
experiment is possible in the public schools, labor organizations, social 
settlements, or universities, the author takes a crack at objective statisti- 
cal sociology, behaviorism, intelligence tests, and other educational 
fetishes. As might be expected, such unswerving faith in one’s own idea 
produces overstatements and blind spots. Where, for example, does the 
author get the idea that all anthropologists and sociologists “now place 
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the undifferentiated primal horde as anterior in cultural evolution to the 
individual or family unit”? 

Miss Sayles’s work is based upon a study of about two hundred case 
records of children treated at child-guidance clinics founded by the 
Commonwealth Fund. The author has endeavored to draw from the 
day-by-day experience of clinical workers in meeting parents and chil- 
dren principles which will help other parents to a more rational dealing 
with their own children. The first part of the book is an analysis of the 
emotional satisfactions which parents and children seek in one another; 
the second, to mistaken ideas which influence parent-child relationships. 
To a certain extent these chapters go over the ground covered by Mi- 
riam van Waters’ Parents on Probation. For students of child guidance 
the twelve detailed cases narrated in Part III are the most valuable con- 
tribution unless it be the suggestions of a reading program for parents in 
general or parents who have special child problems. The common sense 
embodied in this book entitles it to wide circulation. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Origins of Education among Primitive Peoples. By W. D. Ham- 


BLY. London: Macmillan & Co., 1926. Pp. xx-+-432; 113 il- 
lustrations. $9.00. 


The announced purpose of this volume is to give a survey of moral, 
religious, physical, and social education among primitive peoples, but it 
by no means confines itself to this plan. Fully half the volume deals with 
such topics as pregnancy, childbirth, head deformation, tattooing, and 
circumcision; few, if any, of which are directly related to education. The 
remaining pages give a regional survey of the various ways in which a 
child becomes a recognized member of the group and through which he 
learns the customs of his people. This leads to an extended discussion of 
ceremonies of initiation and of the training of certain individuals for 
specialized functions of tribal life. 

While acknowledging that analogies are by no means conclusive, the 
author leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader that he considers Egypt 
the source of practically all the rites he discusses, for example: 

Hypotheses supported by evidence suggest that from such a focus (Egypt) 
there radiated a complex of usages relating to social, magical, religious, and 
moral training. In all probability Polynesian migrations were mainly respon- 
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sible for disseminations of ideas and practices over wide areas, possibly to the 
shores of the American continents [p. 401]. 


Again: 

It is unlikely that suck methods and ideals as exist today in social groups 
at all cultural levels have arisen repeatedly and independently in all parts of the 
world. Similarity of emotion assists migration of ideas, and it may be true that 
the individual has a subconscious race memory, also that personal development 
in a measure recapitulates the psychic life of ancestral groups [p. 3]. 


To answer these assumptions of the author would be but to restate 
the objections of American anthropologists and of Malinowski to the 
Elliott Smith school of extreme diffusionists. The book is well written, 
has an excellent bibliography, and an unusually well-chosen set of illus- 


trations. 
Fay-Cooper CoLe 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crossroads in the Mind of Man. A Study of Differentiable Mental 
Abilities. By TRUMAN L. KELLey. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. vii+-238. $4.00. 

Child Accounting Practice. A Manual of Child Accounting Tech- 
nique. By ABEL J. MCALLISTER and ARTHUR S. Oris. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. xii-+-196. 

The first of these books is a theoretical discussion of mentai meas- 
urements in terms of independent mental traits and such associated fac- 
tors as race, age, and sex. Theoretical psychology has not been satisfied 
with a mere mass of separate investigations of disparate mental elements 
and related factors. Spearman, among others, over a generation ago, 
tackled the problem more systematically to see if some fundamental 
theory could not be worked out. On the basis of inter-correlation tech- 
nique, he evolved his famous thesis of two factors in all mental life— 
one general, one specific. Since that time he and his students have 
modified this simpler theory to take in a number of general, quasi-gen- 
eral, and specific factors. Kelley here tackles the same general problem. 
He finds, in general, that mental traits tend to combine into general 
patterns, out of specific factors understood only in terms of hereditary 
and environmental conditionings. The author is particularly critical of 
Spearman’s theories of a “central fund of intellective energy,” or “gen- 
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eral ability,” when we have not examined each particular patterning of 
mental traits in reference to maturity, race, sex, and environmental pres- 
sures. There is rapidly accumulating a great deal of statistical evidence 
that all these factors must be taken into account before we essay to lay 
down any psychological hypotheses in the Spearman manner. 

The book by McAllister and Otis is merely a reflection of a general 
cultural trend toward cataloging every imaginable item in the school- 
child’s behavior. Its principal value for the sociologist is an exhibit of 
the lengths to which the mechanistic, quantitative age is taking us in 
every department of our social organization. 

KIMBALL YouNG 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Principles of Sociology. By RupotpH M. BINDER. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. xvi-+-609. $5.00. 

In these days when textbooks for beginning college courses in so- 
ciology are appearing so rapidly, it naturally occurs to one that some- 
thing might be gained for purposes of review by classifying them. 
Principles of Sociology, by Professor Binder, of New York University, 
would in that case be classed with those textbooks which emphasize the 
biological foundations of human association. It differs from other books 
which have that emphasis by the particular stress which it places upon 
the réle of the endocrine system. While the author does not deny the 
importance of culture, he apparently feels that differences between indi- 
viduals, classes, and races as to the organization and balance of the en- 
docrine system are of fundamental importance, and there is in his dis- 
cussion more than a suggestion that the treatment of endocrine disorders 
and deficiencies may be expected to remedy many social evils. 

This volume is not lacking, however, in a theory of human motives. 
In fact, the author gives a prominent place to one desire which he regards 
as fundamental to all others, the “desire for completion,” derived from 
a still more fundamental, organic “urge for completion,” which seems to 
be a name for the generic tendency to act. 

The book is divided into five main parts: I, “The Social Popula- 
tion”; II, “Social Motives”; III, “Social Processes”; IV, “Social Insti- 
tutions”; and V, “Social Aims.” In Part I, considerable emphasis is 
placed upon “facts” and an inductive approach to the study of sociology, 
but the author uses facts rather casually. It is difficult to make out any 
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coherent line of thought connecting one topic with another, and the 
volume leaves in the mind of the reviewer the impression of a hodge- 
podge. Obvious omissions can be detected in the index. 

Fioyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Community Problems. By ArTHUR EvANs Woop, Px.D. New 
York: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+-58o. 

This volume is distinguished from many other discussions of social 
problems in setting forth the material from the community point of view. 
The author’s interest is in the struggle of communities to overcome ig- 
norance and outworn habits of thought that retard efforts to improve 
community life. 

Another significant feature is the concentration upon four major 
topics: housing, health, recreation, and Americanization. Obviously, 
there are other community problems, but fortunately the author broke 
with past precedent and declined to spread discussion over the wide range 
of topics that are usually included in books of this kind. By this plan, 
Dr. Wood was able to devote from 100 to 150 pages to the discussion of 
each of his principal subjects—a sufficient body of material to challenge 
interest. Courses in social problems would be less charged with super- 
ficiality if textbooks would follow Dr. Wood’s plan of treating inten- 
sively a few topics. Such books, also, would be more authoritative, for 
no writer can be equally competent over a wide field of study. 

The four topics considered are treated in a well-balanced and thor- 
ough manner, with a careful use of original sources. The discussion of 
housing is very timely, especially in view of its frequent neglect by other 
writers. In view of the low repute of the term Americanization, one won- 
ders why assimilation or some other technical term was not used in its 
place. His treatment of this particular problem, however, is far removed 
from the superficial discussions that were so common during the war 
period. Each chapter is followed by a well-chosen list of references for 
reading and questions for class discussion. The book needs only an 
Index to make it one of the most satisfactory texts now available in the 


field of social problems. 
J. F. STEINER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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The New World: Problems in Political Geography. By Isatan 
: BowMAN, Pu.D., Director of the American Geographical So- 
“ ciety of New York. Fourth edition, with 257 maps. New 
York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. v-+803. 


The fourth edition of Isaiah Bowman’s review of “present-day prob- 
Fit lems in political geography” is a book of some 171 more pages than that 
of the first edition, published in 1921. It has 42 new maps, which have 
replaced 65 photographic illustrations in the first edition. The book 
itself is very largely rewritten. 

In all the movement and change of this modern world, geography 
is the most stable factor in the situation. All changes in political and 
social relations take place against a background of physical and political 
geography. Without a knowledge of geography we should be in danger 
of losing our reckoning altogether. But geography changes. New means 
of transportation and communication diminish the older distances, and 
any new change in geography brings new social changes and puts new 
strains on the old political boundaries. It is the purpose of Dr. Bowman’s 
volume, in its separate editions, to keep us up to date in regard to the 
changes in the geography of the world and their repercussions, particu- 


4 larly in the political world. The new edition covers a considerably wider 
i ' range of topics than the old. Recent events present the facts of a few 
iG 4 years ago in a new perspective, and these changes in perspective are faith- 
f fully reflected in the introduction to the separate chapters. The volume 
: gives us a large and luminous account of the present positions of things 


i hs in the world so far as they are reflected in and affected by the political 
| geography of the world. This is a volume for the student, but it is es- 
pecially a book for the intelligent layman. 


RosBert Park 


University oF CHICAGO 


The Psychology of Personality: An Analysis of Common Emotion- 
al Disorders. By ENcLIsH Bacsy. New York: Henry Holt & 
. Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-236. $2.50. 

The title of this interesting little book is not altogether appropriate 
to its content. The author rather narrowly identifies personality with 
“persistent emotional tendencies.” A writer is entitled to select and de- 
fine his own terms; only in this case it leads to a conspicuous neglect of 
many substantial points of view concerning personality. Further, the 
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author gives not so much a psychological study as a therapeusis of emo- 
tional disability. His stated aims are to ascertain (1) the experiences 
leading to disabling emotions, (2) the techniques available for their 
elimination, and (3) the principles of training necessary for their pre- 
vention. The treatment of these three items is very simple, yet inter- 
esting. The author’s point of view is that emotional disabilities are 
rooted in fear-producing experiences which the individual has failed to 
meet in a satisfactory manner. He has made adjustment, instead, through 
such inadequate forms as repression, rationalization, phantasy formation, 
and hysteria. Therapeusis consists mainly in training the individual to 
meet such emotional situations with frankness. 

The reader need not expect to find in this book any original ap- 
proach, nor any profound discussion, nor yet any exhaustive survey. But, 
if he is seeking a readable treatment of a few elementary emotional dis- 
orders sanely discussed and amply illustrated with concrete cases, his 
perusal of this volume will repay him. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
University oF CHICAGO 


School and Society in Chicago. By Grorcr S. Counts. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-361. $2.50. 


First telling the story of the ousting of Superintendent McAndrew 
from the Chicago school system, Professor Counts analyzes the social 
forces and the institutionalized groups which, after a generation of strug- 
gle and turmoil, focused their lines of pressure into the alignments re- 
sulting in the McAndrew incident. It is a story told in terms of social 
attitudes and movements, of philosophies of life as well as of education 
at war, of significant incidents only to be explained by the events and 
hatreds of decades gone by. In any American city the same factors might 
be found by delving below the surface of events. Chapters are given to 
the Association of Commerce and to the Federation of Labor, the wom- 
en’s civic clubs and the teachers’ union, the church influence (the re- 
ligious issue in politics), the city hall, and the daily press. The political 
science’ aspect of division of authority between state, municipal, and 
school-board officials is developed. Beyond and behind are conflicting 
philosophies of education and conceptions of the réle of the teacher, the 
school administrator, and the lay board member. 

Too often school administration has been taught as the applying of 
the sacred “principles” derived from philosophy and enshrined in text- 
books of administration. Here the task of the administrator is revealed as 
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it really is, the engineer’s creation of a going machine, but along lines 
laid down by social group interests and forces. This book carries the 
“case-book” method into a field hitherto much dominated by “introspec- 
tive” philosophizings and generalizings. 

Jorpan True Cavan 
RockKForD COLLEGE 


Principles of Educational Sociology: An Outline. By E. Grorcr 
PayNeE. New York: New York University Press Book Store, 
1928. Pp. xi+169. $1.25. 

Since 1910 the author has been concerned in elementary instruction 
in educational sociology. This book represents the present state of that 
enterprise. Of special interest are the chapters on the relation of soci- 
ology to education, the expansion of the curriculum, and the reconstruc- 
tion of educational institutions to meet changing social demands, the 
sociological significance of changes already affected in educational insti- 
tutions, present problems in educational reconstruction, and surveys and 
measurements of the social results of education. Perhaps the most valu- 
able chapters are on methods of research in educational sociology. In the 
chapter bibliographies the older “systematic” and “theorizing” refer- 
ences are interestingly mingled with newer concrete research reports. An 
index, general bibliography, and glossary are lacking, although the book 
is intended for beginning students. 

To the reviewer this book shares with most of its competitors the 
weakness of seeming to be simultaneously aimed at graduate and under- 
graduate students, those well trained in sociology, and those just being 
initiated into it. As indicative of the change of educational sociology 
from general theorizing to concrete research, it seems most important. 

Jorpan True CAvAN 

Rockrorp COLLEGE 


Mary McDowell, Neighbor. By Howarp E. Wirson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xi-+-235. $3.00. 
This book is more than a biography of a well-known social worker 
and leader in civic reform. It presents also a vivid picture of the réle of 
the social settlements in Chicago, a movement in which Miss McDowell 
has been an active participant for almost forty years, first as one of the 
early residents of Hull House and later as head resident of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago Settlement. Always a vigorous if not militant personal- 
ity, Miss McDowell boldly championed the cause of the lower economic 
classes at a time when there was little public interest in their problems. 
Her strong support of the laborers in the Stockyard Strike of 1904, her 
long struggle to improve the sanitary conditions in Packingtown, and her 
efforts to secure protection of women and children in industry, earned 
for her the fitting sobriquet “Fighting Mary.” The story of Miss Mc- 
Dowell’s life is so intimately bound up with the whole course of munic- 
ipal reform in Chicago that the volume necessarily throws a flood of 
light on this interesting chapter in the history of the city. While the book 
is intended as a tribute to Miss McDowell rather than as a critical evalu- 
ation of her achievements, it is based on authoritative sources and bears 
evidence of painstaking work on the part of the author. 
J. F. STeErner 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 


The Religion Called Behaviorism. By Dr. Louis BERMAN. New 

York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. Pp. viii+-153. $1.75. 

This little book, while it contains thirty chapters, is hardly more than 
a bound pamphlet, since the chapters are very short. One of them has 
less than a hundred words. It seems to have been written to give notice 
that the author does not wish to be classed as a behaviorist, preferring to 
be a gestaltist. Behaviorism is called a religion because it consists of a 
self-conscious attitude toward life, appeals to invisible powers, and is 
mystic (sic). Polemic attacks on behaviorism are many, but this pro- 
posal to classify Dr. Watson’s system in a theological pigeon-hole is an 
attempt to give the controversy a new twist. The argument is brief and 
fragmentary, and the appeal to religion seems irrelevant and uncon- 
vincing. 

ELLSWORTH Faris 

University oF CHICAcO 
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The summary article is omitted from this issue. The next issue will 
contain an article by Dr. Galen M. Fisher on “Current Research in Re- 
ligion.” 

CORRECTION 

In the announcement of current research projects published in the Janu- 
ary issue of the American Journal of Sociology several mistakes were made. 
On page 768 is a list of research projects which purport. to be in the hands of 
Professor Dwight Sanderson. The first of these is “A Study from the Psycho- 
logical Point of View in Leadership in Rural Primary Groups,” in the hands of 
Professor R. W. Nafe. The second, “A Study of the Structure of Rural Com- 
munity Areas of New York State,” is in the hands of Professor Sanderson. 
The third should be divided fhto two parts. The first is “Rural Population of 
New York, 1855-1925,” by Professor Bruce L. Melvin. The study was pub- 
lished in November, 1928. The second part is “Village Service Agencies of 
New York State, 1925,” by Professor Melvin. The study is now completed 
and in the hands of the Committee on Publications. The fourth, “The Rural 
Communities of Schuyler County, New York,” was a Ph.D. thesis by Professor 
R. E. Wakeley, completed in the summer of 1928. The work was done under 
the direction of Professor Dwight Sanderson. The fifth, “A Study of the Or- 
ganizations, Social Situation and Relation of Farm People and Villagers in a 
Rural Area of Tompkins County,” should be corrected, with the title as fol- 
lows: “Social Relationships of Slaterville Springs and Brooktondale and Sur- 
rounding Area, Tompkins County, New York,” by Glenn A. Bakkum and Bruce 
L. Melvin. The original of this was a Ph.D. thesis by Professor Bakkum under 
the direction of Professor Melvin. It has been completely revised and is now 
being typed for publication. 

A study by Bruce L. Melvin, “Rural Population in Tompkins and Schuyl- 
er Counties, New York, 1925,” was omitted. This study is now completed and 
in the hands of the Committee on Publications. A study by Gladys M. Kens- 
ler and Bruce L. Melvin, “A Partial Sociolugical Study of the Village of Dry- 
den, New York,” was also omitted. The original of this was a Master’s thesis 
by Miss Kensler, made under the direction of Professor Melvin. Since its 
original completion the data have been revised and brought up to date and re- 
written by Professor Melvin. The study is completed and ready for publica- 
tion. Another study, “A Sociological Study of the Village of Marathon, New 
York,” by Bruce L. Melvin, has been omitted. This study has been set up and 
part of the information collected. 

On page 769 a research project is listed as “A Comparison of Urban and 
Rural Divorce Rates in Four Rural Counties,” by Dwight Sanderson. This 
study was made as a Master’s thesis by Blanche M. Melvin, under the direction 
of Professor Dwight Sanderson, and completed in the summer of 1928. 
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